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POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 



Hbb Majesty LnjuoKiLAMi, Quebn of Hawah. 

His Honor H. G. Ssth-Smith, M.A. 
(Chief Judge of the Native Land Court.) 

Thb Bb7. W. J. Habbns, B.A. I Elsdon Bbst 

J. H. Baxbb E. Tbbobab, F.B.G.S., F. B. Hist. 8. 

J. C. Mabtin I 8. Pbbct Smith, F.B.G.8. 

Ed. Tkbobab and 8. Pebct Smith. 



THE Society is formed to promote the study of the Anthropology, Ethnology, 
Philology, History and Antiquities of the Polynesian races, by the publica- 
tion of an official journal, to be called ** Thb Joubnal of thb Poltmbsian Sooibtt;" 
and by the collection of books, manuscripts, photographs, relics, and other 
illustrations. 

The term ** Polynesia ** is intended to include Australia, New Zealand, 
Melanesia, Micronesia, and Malaysia, as well as Polynesia proper. 

Candidates for admission to the Society shall be admitted on the joint reoom- 
mendationjof a member of the Society and a member ol the Council, and on the 
approval of the Council. 

Every person elected to membership shall receive immediate notice of the 
same from the. Secretaries, and shall receive a copy of the rules ; and on payment 
of his subscription of one pound shall be entitled to all the benefits of membership. 
Subscriptions are payable in advance, on the 1st January of each year. 

Papers will be received on any of the above subjects if sent through a member. 
Authorslare requested to write only on one side of the paper, to use quarto paper, 
and to leave one inch margin on the left-hand side, to allow of binding. Proper 
names should be written in BOMAN TTPE. 

The office of the Society is at present Box 188, Post Office, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 
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MEMBERS OF THE POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 



(A * before a name signifies an original member or founder.) 
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Honolnla, Sandwich Islands. 
Pamell, Anokland, NJS. 
Aaokland, N.Z. 
Clinton, Ontario, Canada. 
Wadhorst Beotory, Sussex, England. 
Queen's Ck>llege, Oxford, England. 
Postmaster-Oeneral, Wellington, NJS. 
Oxford, England. 

National Museum, Washington, n.8.A. 
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Putiki. Wanganui, N.Z. 
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Moerald, Otago, N.Z. 
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Te Puke, Maketu, N.Z. 

Onairo, Taranaki, N.Z. 

Miranda, N.Z. 

Greytown, N.Z. 



As this list will be published annually, the Heoretaries would feel obliged if members 
would supply cmy omissionB, or notify change of residence. 



♦Atkinson, A. 8., P.L.B., Nelson, N.Z. 
*Adams, C. W., Survey Office, Dunedin, N.Z. 
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•Baker, J. H^ Survey Department, Welling- 
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•Best, Elsdon, Thomdon Quay, Wellington, 
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•Byrne, J. W., Hawera. N.Z. 
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•Brittain, Bev. A., Norfolk Island. 
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Bathgate, A^Dunedin, N.Z. 
Bate. A. T., Wellington, N2. 
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Beet, Walter, Hadfleld, OtakL 
Batlev, B. T., MoawlUHDgo. N.Z. 
Bamfcnrd, B., Auckland. N.Z. 
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•Chapman. F. B., Dunedin. N.Z. 

•Cowle, Bight Bev. W. G., D.D., Bishops' 

Court, Auckland, N.Z. 
•Campbell, B. B. M., wanganui, N.Z. 
•Campbell, Hon. A. M., Nukualofa, Tonga 
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•Chalmers, Bev. James, New Ghiinea. 
•Castle, W. N., Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 
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•Davies, G. H, Native DepartuMnt, Welling- 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 



IN acoordance with Kule No. Id, the Annual Meeting of the Society 
was called for the 80th January, 1894, by circulars sent out three 
months previously, but it was adjourned to the 6th February, when a 
number of members met in the Lecture Boom of the New Zealand 
Institute, the Bev. W. Habens in the chair. 

After the reading of the Annual Beport and Accounts — copies of 
which are appended — the meeting proceeded to the Election of Office- 
Bearers for the current year. 

Mr. n. O. Seth-Smith, M.A., Chief Judge of the Native Land 
Court, was re-elected President, and the Bev. W. J. Habens, B.A., 
who had retired by ballot under Bule 5, was re-elected a member of 
the Council. Mr. J. C. Martin, Besident Magistrate, Wellington, was 
also elected a member of the Council in place of Mr. G. H. Davies, 
who had retired by ballot under the above Bule. Mr. S. Percy Smith 
was re-elected one of the Secretaries and Treasurers, he having also 
retired by ballot under the Bule quoted. Mr. A. Barron was re-elected 
Auditor, and a vote of thanks passed to him for his past services. 

The following Corresponding Members were then elected : — Te 
Kahui Kararehe, Tiwai Paraone, Te Whetu, Bev. Mohi Turei, T. B. 
Te Mamaru, H. Takaanui Tanikawa, and Te Eumeroa. 

It was then moved and carried, '' That at the next meeting of the 
Society Bule No. 16 be amended by reducing the quorum at the 
Annual Meeting from fifteen to seven.** 

A resolution was also carried to the effect '* That the Government 
be asked to reserve from sale all historical places such as noted battle- 
fields, celebrated old pas, etc., on Crown Lands, and to permanently 
reserve them.** 

The thanks of the Society were rendered to the Governors of the 
New Zealand Institute and Sir James Hector for the use of the 
Lecture Boom. 



BEPOBT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE POLYNESIAN 
SOCIETY, 

Presented at the Annual Muting of the Society on the 6th February^ 1894^ in 
accordance with Rule No* 73. 

In preBenting to the Sooiety, its Second Annual Beport, the Gooncll oon- 
gratnlates the members on the progress made in the objects for which the Society 
was established. Our membership has increased in numbers, and additional 
countries have contributed to place the Society on a broader basis. Ck>mmencing 
in January, 1892, with a roll of 102 ladies and gentlemen, our lists now contain 
183 names, whilst eight more candidates were elected at a meeting of the Ck>nncil 
held since the year closed. The following table shows the different localities in 
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REPORT. 



IX. 



New Zealand 


68 


1W0. 

105 


Sandwich Islands 


22 


28 


Norfolk Island 


1 


1 


New Hebrides ... 


2 


8 


Tonga Islands ... 


1 




Adelaide, South AustraUa 


1 




Sydney, New South Wales 


4 




Barotonga Island 


3 




Chatham Island 


1 




Tahiti 


2 




America 


1 




New Guinea 


1 




Fiji ... 


— 




Samoa 


— 




ManUa 


— 




England 


— 


8 


Melbourne, Victoria 


— 


— 


Botama Island ... 


— 


— 


New Caledonia ... 


— 





Queensland 


— 


— 




102 


155 



which members reside, and for the sake of comparison the same information is 
added for previous periods, the first being that at which the Society was founded. 

1894. 

118 
24 
1 
4 
2 
1 
6 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
8 
8 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 

.. 183 

It will thus be seen that the Society has representatives in 20 different countries 
and islands, many of whom outside New Zealand have contributed to our Trans- 
actions during the past yenr. The Society commenced with three Honorary and 
two Corresponding Members, and now includes on its rolls, nine Honorary and 
eight Corresponding Members, besides six new Corresponding Members whose 
names will be proposed to the Society for election to-night. 

Whilst congratulating ihe Society on the increase of its membership, the 
Council has to report the loss by death of one of our Honorary Members— Dr. Ed. 
Shortland, M.A.. who died at Portsmouth, July 23, 1893, at the advanced age of 81. 
Dr. Shortland did not live to receive the notice of his appointment as an Honorary 
Member of the Society — had he done so we mav be sure that we should have had 
his sympathy in our work which he has proved to be one in which he felt a deep 
interest and in which he has distinguished himself by his writings. His books 
will ever remain standards of reference on the subject of the Maori race. We have 
also to regret the loss of one of our early ordinary members, the Hon. C. N. 
Spenoer, of Honolulu. 

During the past year the Council held seven meetings for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the papers received, the election of new members, directing answers to 
correspondents, and generally to conduct the business of the Society. Brief state- 
ments of the proceedings at e^ush meeting of the Council have been published in the 
Journal from time to time. We have been deprived of the advantage of the presence 
of the President at our meetings, his absence being due to illness which involved a 
visit to England for medical advice. During the year, 88 original papers have been 
received from members most of which have been published in the quarterly Journal, 
whilst others will find a place in ensuing numbers. It is always to be feared in a 
young Society like ours that the material necessary for keeping a quarterly journal 
going, might fail. Hitherto the Council has not felt this want, for the supply has 
been equal to the demand, and so far as can be anticipated there will be no lack of 
either authors or papers in the future. From the number of papers which we know 
to be in preparation- -some of them of high value in connection with the special 
subjects which it is the object of this Society to deal with, and which embody the 
results of many years of study — it would appear that the JourtuU might with profit 
be enlarged. 

The ** Journal of the Polynesian Society *' has been issued during the past year 
in four quarterly parts, and appeared in the months of March, June, September, 
and December. Together they form Volume No. II. of the Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings and contain 282 pages, in addition to which authors have been supplied 
with extra copies of their own papers in accordance with our Bules. Each issue of 
the Journal consisted of about 300 copies ; these have been distributed to members, 
to Societies with which we exchange publications, and to L'ublic Libraries, etc., etc. 
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X. REPORT. 

The nomber of Societies, etc., to which the ^Journal is sent is aboat sixty. There 
remain in stock for new members a few copies of all back numbers but No. 2 of 
Vol. II., which latter is out of print. 

A large number of publications have been received from other Societies and 
from individuals to whom the thanks of the Society are due. The Library is in 
charge of the Secretaries, and is open for reference to any member of the Society. 
We are indebted to the President for a valuable gift of the Scriptures and parts of 
Scriptures, printed in twenty-eight different languages of Polynesia, Melanesia, 
Malaysia, Micronesia, and Madagascar, which will prove invaluable to students 
engaged in linguistic studies. 

The Society will be glad to learn that the finances are in a satisfactory condi- 
tion, notwithstanding that we suffer in common with many other Societies from a 
disinclination on the part of some of the members to pay their dues. From the 
appended statement of accounts it will be seen that we have a balance in hand of 
£64 12s. 7d., against which there are liabilities of about £40, leaving a credit of 
about £24 12s. 7d. to commence the new ^ear with. During the year another 
gentleman has become a life member, makmg two in all, and his commutation 
fee has been paid to capital account as required by Bule No. 24, so that the sum to 
the credit of that fund now amounts to £25 15s., plus some small amount for 
interest to date. 

As in the previous year, so in that just past, the Council has with great 
pleasure received the aid of several members of tne Native Baces, who have contri- 
buted original papers to the Journal. By the publication of these in the Native 
languages a considerable, interest has been awakened among the Maoris of New 
Zealand, numbers of whom have expressed their approval of the objects of the 
Society, and aided us by obtaining information which, without their help, it would 
have been difficult to secure. The Couucil is of opinion that the aid of the Native 
Baces in the work we have taken in hand is of great importance, and should be en- 
couraged to the full extent of our power. By their aid it is hoped that one of the prime 
objects of the Society will be secured — viz., the material for a comprehensive his- 
tory of the races of the Pacific. However rough and unpolished these contributions 
(and their translations) may appear, they contain valuable information which the 
future historian will be able to work up into a foim more compatible with our ideas 
of literary elegance. Had such a Society as ours been initiated fifty years ago, the 
results must have been of far greater value, but such as our collections are they 
still have a very great importance, and it should be our endeavour to add to them 
and, while we may, rescue from oblivion the large mass of information still to be 
obtained. 

In conclusion, the Council feels that the success of the Society so far, the 
steady increase of members, and general interest taken in our proceedings have 
fully warranted the establishment of the Society. 
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A PAUMOTUAN DICTIOHARY. 



HAQOHAQO ... 

HAHA 

Faka^HAHA ... 
HAHANO 

HAHAIA 

HAIFA 

HAIKO 

HAIKOQERAQERA 

HAKAE 

Faka-HAKAEKAE 
HAKAHAKA ... 



Faka-Hakahaka 
HAKAREKARE... 



HAKAUTEQA .. 

HAKIRO 

HAKOREA 

Faka-Hakorea .. 
HAKUNAKUNA 

HAKUO 

HAMAMA 

HAMAUI 
HAMI 



Haka-Hami 
HAMIROAKE 
HAMO ... 

Hahamo 



HAMOA 

HANOI 

HAMORIHAQA... 



HAMOVARAVARA 

HAMUTI 
Hamutiaga 
HANA 



HANU ... 
HANUHE 

HAOA ... 

FakaHAPA 



Ijinigs* 

To obtain ; to proenre. 

To Bhon, to evade. 

Dignity ; honoor ; to glorify. 

A braise ; a oontniioo. 

Virile; manly. 

Dry; to be dry. Lean. Barren. 

To dry ; to dry up. 
To wither. 

Coolness. Phlegmatic. 

To dissolve. 

Simple; single. Low-down. Lower- 
ing. Depression. 

To let down ; to let fall. 
Disgust; disrelish. 



Tedious; irksome. 
A particle; an atom. 
Weariness; fatigue. 

To tire ; to fatigue. 
To adorn ; ornament. 

Pale ; to whiten. 

To yawn. To haU-open. Open. 

A steering paddle ; helm. 
(Kai'hami), to consume. (Hami i 

U Tnakit to consume by sickness). 

To absorb. Drained ; spent. 
To drain. 
Extinction. 
To mask ; to hide ; to cover. {Homo- 

haga tagata, biurial). 
To seclude oneself; to mask; to 

hide; to cover. A peasant, a 

countryman. 
A basket. 

A Bemi-drde ; an arch. 
Pious ; religions (See hakii'moriga). 



Thinly-scattered. 

Ordure, dung ; a latrine. ) 

Ordure, dung ; a latrine. J 

The sun (^putahana sun-Btroke). A 
ray of hght. 



To transport; to cany. 
A caterpillar. 

Land (as in raufaki haoa, a land 

wind). 
To damn ; to condemn. 



OOMPABB 

Hawaiian hano, to breathe; to 
wheeze; Maori whangot hoarse; 
stertorous ; Tahitian fao^ a snuf- 
fler. See /o^o and anoooo. 

Fafa, to feel for, to grope for ; Maori 
haha^ to seek for. 

Maori haha^ to warn off by shouting ; 
Samoan sa, sacred. 

Hawaiian hanohano^ to honour, to 
exalt; honour, glory; Tahitian 
^fto^no, dreadful, awiful. 

Hawaiian hai, to break open (syn. 
with hoe). 

Hikahaiko^ to be dry ; to wither. 
HaikOf to dry ; geragera, dry. 

Hukatt coolness. 

Maori hakahaka, short, low in height ; 
Tahitian haahaa^ lowness, humil- 
ity. 

Tahitian areare^ nckness, nausea; 
Maori whaka-karekaret to agitate, 
to shake up. 



Tahitian Aooreo, to be hindered; 
perplexed bj company, etc. 

Tongan hakuna, to do in imitation 
of another. 

Maori hamama, to be gaping ; Tahi- 
tian hamamat to yawn, etc. 



See hami. 
Hawaiian hamot 
anoint. 



to besmear, to 



Homo, to mask, to cover. 

Hawaiian moUa, to bless or curse; 

Tahitian moria, a certain religious 

ceremony; Mangarevan morimon, 

to consecrate. 
Tahitian varavara^ scattered; not 

close together. 
KamuH, to go to stool; Maori 

hamuH, excrement, etc. 
Tihana, to warm up again ; puma- 

hanahanat lukewarm ; Maori hana, 

to shine ; Hawaiian haruif warm, 

etc. 

Anuhet a snail, a slug; Maori anuhe, 
a caterpillar, etc. 



Tahitian hapa, error ; haa-hapa, to 
' condemn; Maori hapa, crooked, 
to be passed over in the appoint- 
ment of anything. 
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OOMPAltE 



HAPE (vaevae)... 



HAPEGA 

HARI 

HARIVARIVA ... 
HAROQAROQA... 



HARU 



HARURU 

HATOFA 
HAU ... 



Faka-Hau 

Hauhau 

HAUAITU 
HAUQA... 

HAUQAREPU . 

HAUHAUTIKA. 

HAUMI ... 

HAUNOHO 

HAUROA 

HAUTAUA 

HAVA (e hava). 
HAVANE 
Faka-HAVARI . 



HAVENE 
HE 

Faka-He 

Hehe ... 

Faka-Hehe 



HEA 

HEIA .- ... 

Faka-HEIHAOKAI 



HEKA ... 
HEKAHEKA 



Faka-HEKE ^. 

HEKEAO 
HEKEHEKE .. 

Faka-HEKEMAI 

Faka-HEMO *.. 



Club-foot 



Effect. Performanoe. 

To dsnoe. 

To sparkle. 

To penetrate ; to comprehend ; to 

contain; to discern; to distin- 

gnish. 
To extort ; to wrest from. To worm 

oat of. To ravish, to carry off. 

Tonsorp; to encroach. 



A souid. Sonorous. 

A share; a portion. 

Superior ; to surpass. A kingdom. 

To reign, to rule. GoTemment. 

Peace. 

(Tagata ha% amiable, lovely .) 
Conciliation; to recondie. To 

soothe. 
To attack. 

Stnpid. 
Odour. 

Anarchy; lawlessness. 
To make war. 
Vertigo; dizziness. 
To stay ; to sojourn. 
Supreme. 
Stupid. 

Eight. 

Tallow; grease. 

To defile ; to profane. 



False, untrue. Awry; 
To deny; 
Aery; 



liarrow 

A fault, 
crooked, 

To reproach; to blame, 
to disown ; to abjure. 

Irregular. Awry; crooked, 
to cry out. 

To bend; to warp; to be crazy; 
mad. To refute; to confute. 
Perfidious; to deceive; to mis- 
lead. Cheat ; cheating. A driver. 

A person; people. {Hna tcrtu^ a 

giant.) 
To capture ; to enslave. 



A road, a path. 
Discoloured. 



To miscarry; abortion. To banish. 
To purge ; purgative. To give a 
passage to. 

To pass ; to obtain passage. 
Elephantiasis. 

To bring forward. 

To disclose; to reveal. 



Maori hope, crooked ; Samoan «^, 
turned up as the foot; Tongan 
habe^ club-footed, &c,^ Ac. 

Maori hari^ to dance. 



Hawaiian hala^ to confiscate pro- 
perty ; to be greedy after what \b 
another's. Tongan halu^ to seek 
fish; to card or shred a thing* 
Tahitian hara^ to rob ; a robber. 

Maori hamru^ to rumble ; Hawaiian 
hahdu, to roar, <ftc., <tc. 

Maori hau^ superior ; Tahitian hau^ 
government ; Tongan hau, a con- 
queror, a reigning prince, &c. 



Maori Aaii, to chop ; Hawaiian hau- 
hau^ to smite, ^c. 

Maori hauaitUt lean, wasted, listless. 

Maori haunga, odour; Samoan 
»auga^ strong-smelling, &q, 

Hau, a kingdom ; garepu^ to trouble. 

See hauhau. 

Heenoho, 
Beehau. 

Maoai haua, crippled; cowardly. 
Tautaua^ inactive, cowardly. 

HaveMf marrow. 

Tahitian Aava, dirty, defiled; Hawai- 
ian hawa, to be defiled ; hawaU, a 
slimy, sticky fish. 

Havane, tallow. 

Maori Ae, unjust, a mistake; Ton- 
gan het to err, <i^c. 



Qeeuhea. 



Tahitian /aa-M, to oateh fish; Ha- 
waiian heit a net ; Maori hao, to 
catch in a net ; kai, food. 

Maori heha^ mouldy ; Hawaiian hea- 
hMt to imprint with spots; 
stained, as with red earth. 

Maori heke, a migration; to drip; 
Hawaiian hee, to fiow as blood, to 
slip or slide away; Marquesan 
heke^ to go by the sea coast. 

See heke. 

Hawaiian heehee, a boil; a sore 
emitting matter. 

Maori heke, to migrate; Samoan 
$e*e, to glide along, Ao. 

Tahitian hemo, to break an agree- 
ment ; Hawaiian hemo, to unloose. 
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Hehemo 
HEMOKIA-ATU 
HENE (e hene) 
HENUA 

HERE 



Herega (tapona herega) 
Faka-Herehere 



Herehia... 
HEREMAQOI 
HERERE 
HERU ... 

HETIKA... 

HETO ... 



HETU ... 
HEUHEU 
HEVA ... 



Hevahaga 
HIA (e hia) 

HIAKIIHO 
HIARUAKI 

Faka-HIEHIE 

HIHI ... 

HIQA ... 



FakaHiga 



HIQAHAE 
HIQAHIQAHANA 
HIQAHIQANOA 
HIQAKOMO ... 
HIQO 



Haka-Hihi 
FakaHihi 
Hihia ... 
Faka-HIHIU 



To be diToroed. 
To redeem; to free. 
Six. 
CJountiy. 

A snare (here-magoiy to lay snares). 

Ambash. A nmning-knot. A tie. 

To lace np. 
To loye ; dear; beloved. To do one 

good. 

A knot. 

To save, to lay np. Obliging, kind. 
To favour ; to befriend. 

Loved. 

To lay snares. 

A enp ; a container. 

To brush with the hand. 

A star. (HeHha horo, a shooting 

star.) 
An anchor. 



A star. 

Out of order; disarranged. 

Prattling ; singing. To weep ; 

lament ; to wafi (of infants). 

Sonorous. 
Condolence; sympathy. 
How many ? 

By; near. 

A heaving of the stomach. 

To admire; admirable. 

A ray; abeam. 

To fall. To succumb. (Higa % te 
hoge^ appetite ) To be worn out ; 
to decay. To incline; to slope. 

To cause to fall. To perish. De- 
ceased : dead ; to die. To put to 
death. 

Jealous. 

Eclipse of the sun. 

Sickly. 

Thirst. 

To superintend; to inspect. To 
look at ; to gaze. To peroeive, to 
see. Ice. Glass; a looking glass. 



A spy ; a scout. 

Impenetrable (as a wood). Hard: 

difficult ; perplexed ; intricate. 

To embarass. A chain : a shackle. 
To make difficult. 
To embroil; tooonfuse. 
An impediment. 
To scare away ; to startle. 



OOHPABS 

See hemokia-atu. 
Bee faka-hemo. 

Maori whmua^ country; Tahitian 
femm, a country, <fec. 

Maori here^ to tie up ; tdhere^ to en- 
snare ; Samoan tele^ a snare, <&c. 

Mangarevan ere^ to hang up ; aka- 
ereere^ dear, best-beloved; Tahi- 
tian herct dear, beloved. 

Maori whaka-here, to conciliate with 
a present; Tongan hele^ to dis- 
semble ; faka-heleheU to take by 
craft. 

See here. 

Maori herut a comb; to comb; 

Tahitian herUt to scratch as a hen. 
Tahitian fetia^ a star ; fetu^ a star 

Maori whetUy a star. 
Hawaiian hekaUt a large strong 

rope for fastening boats; to tie 

with a rope ; Maori tau^ to float 

at moorings ; to, to haul a canoe 
Maori whetu, a star ; Samoan fetu, 

a star, &c. 
Tahitian maheuheu^ dishevelled 

Marquesan Aeu, hair, wool, &o. 
Tahitian heva, mourning for the 

dead; Tongan hiva, a song, a 

hymn. 

Maori hia^ how many? Samoan^, 
how many? 

laki, proximity. 

Ruakif to vomit. Maori ruakij to 
vomit, &c. 

Maori hiahia^ desire. Tahitian faa- 
hiaJiia, to admire. 

Maori hihi, a sunbeam, a ray ; 
Tahitian hihi, the rays of the sun. 

Maori hinga, to faU from an upright 
position, as a tree ; to lean. Ta- 
hitian kiat to fall as a tree, <tc. 

Tuhiga, to kill, to slay. 



Higa, to succumb ; hoe, jealous. 
Higa, to perish ; liana, the sun. 

Higa, to succumb ; komo, water. 

Mahigo, to examine. Tahitian hia, 
to look, see, behold; a looking 
glass. Hiohio, to observe ; a spy ; 
a soothsayer. Hiopoa, an inspec- 
tor. Fijian tikosiko, a spy. See 
fUpa, 

Hawaiian MM, thick, together as 
grass; Maori wMwM, to be en- 
tangled. 



PoMuMu, to be in fear of; Maori 
wMu, to drive, to chastise, to 
whip ; Hawaiian ftiu, to seize, to 
grasp, to throw a stone with 
violence, to be wHd, untamed. 
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HIHOEHOE 
HIKAHIKA 



HIKAHAIKO .. 
Faka-HIKEKE .. 



To etiolate; 

plants. 
BomiBhed. 



to blanch growing 



HIKI 



Hikihiki... 



HIPA 



Hipahipa 

Hipahaga 
Hipahia ... 
HIPATIKA 
HIRINAKI 



HIROHIROURI... 

Faka-HITI 

HITIKI 

HITITIKA 



Faka-Hititika 
HITO (a hito) ... 

Faka-HIVAHIVA 

HO ... ... 

HOA 



To be dry. To wither. Bare. 
To flout ; to scoff at. 



To flee ; to fly ; to avoid. To veer. 

To fondle ; to cocker. To burj. 

Toboond; tobonnce. 
To fondle; to pet. A swaddling 

doth. 



To will; 



HIKIFAQAI ... 
Faka-HIKOKO ... 


... To noarish. 
... Tnrbnlent. 


HINA 

HINAQARO ... 


... Posterity. 

... To wish; to wish for. 
willingly. To prefer. 


Faka-HINAQARO 
HINAHINA ... 


... Seductive; delading. 
... Indignation. 


HINAINA 

HIO 

HIOHIO 


... Displeasure. 

... The ground; the floor. 

... To whistle; to hiss at. 



To perceive; to see; to gaze; to 
look at; to superintend; to inspect. 
Ice. 

To explore ; a visit ; to visit ; to pro- 
phesy; an augur. Ice. 

To seem ; to api>ear ; an example. 

Visible ; to consider. 

To gaze at fixedly. 

To be apprehensive ; to be in fear ; 
to incline; to slope. 



OOMPIBE 



Maori hika, to kindle fire by rubbing. 
Hawaiian hia^ to rub sticks for 
fire; Mahia, to be honoured, 
noble. 

HaikOf to be dry, to wither. 

Maori whaka-hit to flout, to scofl at. 
Toucan kifUt to deride. Hawai- 
ian hiehie, to be proud, haughty. 

PahikiMki, to tack about. 



Maori hiki, to carry, to nurse. Ta- 
bitian hiU to nurse, to dandle. 
Tongan hiki^ to lift, to remove. 

Hiki^ to fondle ; fagai, to feed. 

Tongan hiko, to blow as in a hur- 
ricane. Tahitian Ato, to blow as 
a person out of breath. 

Tahitian hina^ seed, posterity. 

Maori hinengaro, the affections, the 
feelings. Tahitian kinaarot to 
love, &o. 

Hawaiian hina^ to offend. To be 

offended. 
Hinahina^ indignation. 

Maori wkio, to whistle; Tahitian 
hiOt to whistle, &c. See faka- 
hikokiko. 

Tahitian hipay self-conceit or ad- 
miration ; hiopoa^ an inspector, a 
dose examination. See Hgo. 



Variable; inconstant. 



To express; to squeeze out; to 
utter ; to pronounce ; to articulate ; 
montlily. 

A girdle ; to gird ; a thong. 

Amazed ; a shock ; a pang ; frightful ; 
fearful; surprise. 



To startle ; to scare. 
Seven. 



To caress ; to beguile. To deny. 

The exclamation Oh I 
A companion ; a friend. 



Bipa^ to look at. 

Maori whaka-whirinakiy also irtn- 

' aA», to lean against; to trust; 
Tahitian hirinai^ to lean upon 
another; Barotongan irinaki, to 
lean upon, (fee. 

Tahitian hiro^ to spin, to twist; 
Hawaiian hilohilo^ to digress, to 
wander here and there in telliog 
a story. 

Tahitian MH^ the revolution of time ; 
rise as the heavenly bodies; 
mataUtiy a year ; an incantation. 

Putiki, a girdle; Maori whiUkiy a 
girdle. 

Tahitian hiti^ a monster or what- 
ever is deformed at birth ; Maori 
whitiy to start in alarm, to be 
nervous. 

Maori whiiu^ seven; Tahitian Mv, 

seven; Tagal pito, seven; Cajeli 

hitOy seven, &q, 
Samoan tivat a dance-song ; Tongan 

hiva^ to sing, a heathen festi^ ; 

Hawaiian hiwa^ dear beloved. 
Hawaiian lio I to cry out in a 

clamorous manner, A^, 
Makihoa, a favourite ; Maori hoa^ a 

friend ; Samoan soa^ a oompanioii, 

a friend, Ac. 
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Faka-HOAHOA 



HOAHOAQAHEKE ... 
HOAHOA-PARAQI ... 
HOAKE 

HOFAHOFA 

HOQAVAI (metua ho- 
gavai) 



HOQE 
HOQI 



A row ; a noise. 



Inconstant. 

Armoor; defence. 

To despatch ; to send o£F. 

A dog. 

A father-in-law. 

Hunger ; famine ; dearth ; scarcity, 
on fire; 



HOHOA . 
HOKA . 



Hokahoka 
HOKAHOKO . 
HOKAOHOKA . 
HOKAREKARE. 



HOKE ... 
HOKIKAKIKA 

HOKI ... 

Hokihoki 

Faka-Hoki 

HOKIKA 
HOKIKORE 
HOKO ... 



HOKOHAKAMAYIRU. 
VIRU 



To kindle; to set 
embrace; to kiss. 



Hohogi (hohogi ki ta 

kupakupa) 

HOQI HOQI 



HOQOHOQO 



to 



To embrace with the arms. 
Morning. 

A disagreeable smell, a taste. 



A portrait. 
To pierce, transpiei 
An oar ; a paddle. 



lierce. To prick. 



To goad; to prick. A spear. 
A weapon ; an arm. 
To goad, to prick 
Dronk. Indigestible. 



A stick to dig with. 
Smooth; level. United. 



To return ; to come again. Too ; 
also. 

Often: freqaent. To insist; to 

persist. 
To restore ; to give back. To torn 

back. To lead back. 
Slippery. 
Hardy; bold. 
To exchange ; to barter ; to bay or 

sell. Traffic. Valour. 



To compensate. 



Huruhoa, a headache; Hawaiian 
hoa, to strike on the head as in 
fighting; Tongan/oa, to fracture; 
faka-foa, to cry or sing in a loud 
strained Yoice. See huruhoa and 
hoka. 



Maori hoaket go on (ho-ake) as ho- 
fiuu, ho-atUf &c. 



BCaori hungawai, a father-in-law or 
mother-in-law; Hawaiian kuno- 
wai, a parent-in-law. 

See ehoge. Maori onge^ scarce, 
scarcity ; Tongan hoge^ famine, Ao. 

Ogiogi, to kindle fire by friction. 
Maori hongi, to salute by rubbing 
noses ; Tahitian hoi, to smell, to 
kiss ; Hawaiian honi, to kiss, to 
apply a combustible sjrtide to the 
fire. (Compare also the Maori 
hika, sexual connection, and to 
kindle fire by rubbing wood, with 
Paumotan honi, sexual connection, 
Hawaiian honi, to kiss, and Maori 
om, the movement of the body in 
sexual connection.) 



Ogiogi, to-morrow ; hogi, to kindle ; 
Mtkonpongipongij dawn ; Samoan 
popogi, the dim morning light, <tc. 

Tongan hohogo, smelling like urine ; 
Hawaiian honohonot bad-smelling. 

Hoa, a companion. 

Maori hoka, to take on the point of 
a fork. Hawaiian hoa, to beat, to 
drive as cattle. (It is almost 
certain that this Hawaiian word 
is ho-a ; that is ho for hoo [hoko] 
(he causative, and so compares 
with Maori a, to drive, as cattle 
[whaka<k] ) . See faka-hoahoa. 

Bee hoka. 
See hoka. 
Maori harekare, surf. Hawaiian 

aleaU, to toss about as restless 

waves. 
Hokahoka, a spear : huke, to dig, a 

shovel. 
Tahitian iaia (for kikakika), a piece 

of coral used to rasp an umete 

(bowl). 
Maori hoki, to return; Samoan /o't, 

to return, Ac., Ac. Maori hoki, 

also ; Tongan /oikt, also, (fee. 



See hoki and kore* 

Tahoko, revenj^, to pay. (Of. Maori 
uta.) Maori hoko, to exchange, to 
barter. Tahitian hoo, to exchange 
property, to buy or sell, Ac., Ae, 

See hoko and viru* 
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I OOKPlkS 



HOKOHOKOKAI 


... A fine; a forfeit. 


HOKONAHOGA... 


... To indemnify ; to make good. 


HOKONO 


. . . Profit ; to profit. To be obtained. 


HOKORAQA ... 


... A cove, a creek. 


HOMAINOA ... 


... The lungs. 


HONEKE 


... Fruitful; prolific. To bear, to bring 
forth. Thought; understanding. 




HONI 


... To have sexual intercourse. Fomi- 




oation. 


HONIPAKI ... 


... Sodomy. 


HOPEQA 


... To result ; to follow ; last ; ulterior ; 




sequel; bound; limit. 


HOPEQAKORE... 


... Unbounded. 


HOPERE 


... Careless. 


HOPERE 


... To desert ; to forsake ; to renounce ; 




to expel ; to banish ; to throw ; 




to evacuate ; to eject ; to exclude ; 




to debar. 


HOPEREMU ... 


... The buttocks of an animal. 


HOPETAKU ... 


... A hawk. 


HOPIKIPIKl-RIMA 


... Epilepsy. 


HOPOHOPO ... 


... Asthma; stir; emotion (applied to 




feelings) ; perception ; conscience. 


HOPOHOPOKORE 


... To venture. 


HOPOl 


... To raise. 


HOPOIHAQA ... 


... Pregnancy. 


HOPOIHIA ... 


... Sending; to send. 


HOPU 


... To bathe ; {ua hopu) finished. 


Faka-Hopu 


... To immerse. 


MORA 


... Salted; briny. 


Hopahora 


... To make sour ; sharp-tasted ; bitter- 




ness; grief; venom. 


HORAHORA ... 


... To spread out; to stretch out; to 




unroll ; to unwrap. 


Hohora 


. . . Lying down with legs extended. To 

unfold. 
... Ashed. 


HORAU 


HORIHORI ... 


... Ten. Ekekahorihon,fdij. Hon- 




hori mageto, thirteen. Horihari 




marari. Eleven. 


HORIRIRIRI ... 


... To shiver. 


HORO 


... To fiee ; to fly ; to avoid ; to run ; 




to gallop; rout ; defeat ; to pass ; 
to pass by 




Faka-Horo ... 


... To drive away. 


Horohoro 


... To run ; to gallop ; a soul ; a spirit. 


HORO 


... To bury. 


HOROQA 


... To offer ; to propose. 


HOROMITI ... 


... To swallow ; to devour. 


HOROMOA ... 


... Insatiable appetite. 


HOROMU 


... Voracious. 


HOROMUA ... 


... Gluttonous ; to devour. 


HORONAKINAKI 


... To bound away ; to shoot away. 


HORONAUNAU 


... Greedy. 



See^Jbo. 
See hoko. 
See'hoko. 



See hongi, Maori oni, the move- 
ment of the body in sexual inter- 
course. 

See^oni. 

Tahitian hope, the taO of a bird ; 
Marquesan hope, the tip, extremity. 

See hopega and kore, 

Kopere, to quit, to leave; Maori 
pere, an arrow or dart ; Tahitian 
apere, a darted reed. 

Tahitian hoferetnu, the lower part 
of the spme; Maori hope^ the 
loins ; r«mtt, the posteriors. 



Maori hope, afraid ; Hawaiian hopo, 

fear. 
BCaori hopo, afraid; kore, not; 

Hawaiian hopo, to fear. 
Tahitian hopoi and hapoif to raise, 

to oairy ; Maori Aopat, to raise ; 

Hawaiian hapai, to lift up, &e. 
See hopoi. 
See hopoi. 
Tahitian hopu, to dive, to bathe. 

Tahitian horahora, acrid or bitter in 
taste; Hawaiian hola, to poiaon 
fish with hola. 



Maori hora, to spread out ; Samoan 



daon horat to spread ou 
fola, to spread out, &c. 



Maori wharau, a shed, a hut, 
Tahitian farau, a shed for a 
canoe, &o. 



Makariri, to shiver; Maori makaririt 
cold; Tahitian horiri, to shiver. 

Maori horo, quick, speedy ; Hawaiian 
holo, to go fast, <ftc. 



Maori horo, to crumble down, a 
landslip; Samoan 9olo, to slide 
down as a wall, do. 

Horopitipiti, to swallow. Maori 
horomiti, to devour. 

Maori horo, to swallow ; kaihoro^ to 
eat greedily ; Tongan folo to en- 
gorge. 

See horomua. 

See horomoa. 

See horo and naki. 

Maori horo, to swallow. See Aoro> 
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HOROPIREHIREHI ... 


To trot about. 


See hoTo. 


HOROPITIPITI 


A gourmand; a greedy eater; to 
swallow ; to let down. 


See horomiH, 


HOROPUPUNI 


To make one's escape. 


See horo, to fly. 


HOROTIKA 


Stunning (of a blow). 




HOTARATARA 


To shudder ; to tremble. 


Tahitian hotarcUara, to be afraid, so 
that the hair stands on end. 


HOTA (higa i te hota) ... 


To catch cold. 


Tahitian hoia, a cough, a cold. 


HOTIKATIKA 


To ferment 




HOTIE 


A piece of wood to which a canoe is 

tied. 
Young. (Ukihou, youth.) 




HOU 


Maori Aoif. new, fresh ; Samoan /ou, 






recent. Tahitian ^^, new, Ac., <fro. 


Faka-Hou 


To renew. To furrow; to groove. 




HOUKORE 


Anarchy; lawlessness. 


(Probably for hau-kore ?) 


Faka-HUA 


Perfidious ; lo sham, to feign. 




HUAQA 


Lineage. 


Tahitian huaa, family, lineage. 
Maori huanga, a relative ; hua, to 
bear fruit, <ftc. 


HUAQAKAU 


Hernia, rupture. 


Maori, ngakau, the bowels. Samoan 
ga*aUf the entrails, (fec.,'<tc. 


HUAHAERE 


To enquire. 




HUAKAI 


A descendant. 


See huaga. 


HUAKAO 


The frigate bird. 




HUAKI 


To uncover, to expose. Out of 


Maori huakiy to open, to uncover. 




order; deranged. 


Samoan mat, to dig up, <frc., &o. 


HUAKIRI 


Gravel. Stony, pebbly. 


KinkiH, stony, pebbly ; Maori kin- 
Uiri, gravel, <fro., Ac. 


HUE 


A gourd. 


Maori hue^ a gourd ; Tahitian kue^ a 

gourd, Ac. 
Tahitian huekue, to be in terror or 


HUEHUE 


Stir, emotion (external). 








Faka-HUEHUE 


To carry : to conduct. 


Hawaiian hue, to unload a ship. 


Faka-HUEHUEMIPA ... 


To defy. 




HUl 


To reject ; to repulse. 




HUI-TUPUNA 


Forefathers. 


Tahitian kai, a collective plural. 



HUQA 



HUQAHUQA 



HUGA 



Accident; danger. To sustain dam- 
age. Incident. To grieve. A 
tnal, a proof, a test. 

To crumble (v.a.). A trinket ; frip- 
pery. A rag, a tatter. 



A storm ; a tempest. 



tupuna, an ancestor. 



Maori himgctt a company of persons. 
hungahunga, tow, refuse. Hawai- 
ian huna, a particle, a crumb ; to 
be reduced as fine as powder, Ac. 
Maori kukafrnka, shreds or thrums 
on a mat; fringe. 

Maori huka, foam; Mangarevan 
hukahukat very much agitated by 
strong winds. 



HUQARAKAU ... 


.. Conquered. 




HUQATOREU ... 


... A tempest, a hurricane. To feel 
pain or distress. 


See huga and toreu. 


HUQONA-RIRE 


™. Daughter-in-law. 




HUHA (tapa huha) . 


.. The groin. 


Tapahuha, the groin. Maori huha, 
the thigh: Hawaiian uha, the 










thigh, Ac. 


HUHU 


... Ebb; ebbing. To draw; to un- 
sheath. A groove. 




HUKAHUKA ... 


... A bubble of water. 


Maori huka, foam, froth : Hawaiian 
hua, foanu 


HUKAE 


... Saliva. Coohiess. Phlegmatic 


Hakae, coolness. Maori huka, foam, 
kukarere, snow, Ac. 


HUKAI 


. . . The glair or white of egg. 


See hukae and hukoikoi. 


Hukaikai 


... Glairy, viscous. 




HUKE 


... To dig. A shovel; a scraper. 


Hoke, a digging stick ; Maori kuke, 
to dig up ; Hawaiian hue, to dig. 


Hukehuke 


... To dig; to excavate. To scratch 
the ground. 




HUKEAKA ... 


... To scrape a root. 


See huke and aka» 


HUKERI 


•r. A hole, a den. 


See huke, to dig. Keri, a digging 



stick. Kukeri, a hole. 
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HUKI ... 



Hukihuki 



HUKIHUKI-REKO 
HUKOIKOI 
HUMERIRI ... 
HUNEHUNE ... 
HUNOQA 



HUNOQA-KAIFA 
HUNOQA-MORIRE 
HUNOGA-TIKA 
HUPE 



Hupehupe 
HURAATIRA 

HURAVIRU 

HURl ... 

HURU ... 

Faka-Huru 
HURUHOA 
Huruhuru 



HURUKE (Huruk6) 

HURUKORE ... 
HURURARI ... 
HURUREKO ... 
HURURIMU ... 
HURUTAPIRI ... 
HUTI 

Hutihuti 



Pain in childbirth. 



To bore, to perforate. To defy. 
Prickings; itchings. 



Sarcasm. 
Viscous, slimy. 
To sink ; to fall. 
Itch, scab. 
A son-in-law. 



To cmmble. 



A son-in-law. 
A daaghter-in-law. 
A son-in-law. 
Mucas. 



Sordid; base; mean. Effeminate. 
An inhabitant. 

To be well-disposed. 



To tarn, 
back.) 



{Huriaroga to torn the 



A species; a kind. Disposition; 
hnmonr. 

To sham ; to feign ; to ape. 

Headache. 

Hair. Huruhuru napehia, a plait of 
hair, fiuru/mru hipiAt, curly hair. 
Huruhuru kovirivirif frizzy hair. 
Hairy (of the body). Hair as the 
tail or mane of animals. Feathers. 
Height; figure; shape. Colour. 

Dissimilar. Odd ; singular. Fan- 
tastic. 

Colourless. 

Careless. 

A mistake. 

Spongy. 

A circumstance. 

To hoist. 

To deplume ; to remoye hair from 
the body. 



Tahitian hui, to pierce, to lanoe. 

Tongan hukukiat a pricking s^- 

sation. 
Hukihuki, to dig. Maori huki, to 

pierce, to stick in. Hui, to jerk 
(as an omen). 
See hukihuki and reko. 
See hukcUkai. 

Tahitian hunehune, the itch. 

See kugonarire. Maori hxmaonffo, 
a son-in-law. Tahitian kunoa, a 
chUd-in-law. Hawaiian hunona, 
a duld-in-law. 

Kaifa. 

Morire. 

Maori hupe^ mucus from the note. 

Samoan itupe, mucus from the 

nose (isu). 
See Koari-kupehupe. 
Tahitian raatira, an inferior ohief. 

See ragaMra, 
Tahitian hura, to exult. Hawaiian 

huUit to dance, to sing. See viru. 
Maori kuri, to turn. Samoan JuU, 

to turn oyer. Barotongan uK, to 

turn oyer. 
Tahitian huru, the likeness or resem- 
blance of anything. 

See hurut faka-hoahoa, and hoka. 

Pa?turuhurut woolly. Maori huru- 
kuruj coarse hair. Samoan fulu, 
a hair, a feather, <S^c., Ac. 



See huru and he. 

See huru and kore» 

See.^uru and reko. 
See huru and rimu. 

Maori huti, to hoist ; Samoan fitU, 
to pluck feathers, hair, dte. 



Aooordingto; is; to be. 



IA (Ko ia) ... 

lAKI 

lAKU 


... He, him, her, it. ia Hka, 

is why. 
... Proximity; nearness. 
... Me; to me. 


IQOA 


... A name. 


Faka-IQUIQU ... 
IHO 


... A public festiyal. 

... The essence ; the substance. 


IHO-ARIKI ... 


... Boyalty. 


IHOIHO 


... To descend. 



Maori i, at, by, in (past), with, Ac ; 

Tongan t, in, by, with, dc. 
that Maori ta, he, she, it; Samoan, ia, 

he, she, Ac. 
See hiakiiho. ^ 
Tahitian iau, me, to me ; Hawaiian 

iau, me, to me. 
Maori ingoa, a name ; Samoan igoa, 

a name, (fro. 

Maori ilto, the heart of a tree, that 
wherein the strength of a thing 
consists. Tahitian tTto, the nature 
or essence of a thing, Ao. 

Tahitian iho-arii, the dignity of t 
king or chief. 

Tahitian t^, to descend ; Maori iho, 
downwards. 
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GENEALOGY OP TE MAMARU FAMILY OF 

MOEBAKI, NOBTHEBN OTAGO, N.Z. 



S. Pebot Smith. 



THE foUowing table and notes have been compiled from infor- 
mation supplied by oar corresponding member, Teone Bena 
Bawiri Te Mamarn, of Moeraki, who states that they have been 
abstracted from numerous other tables preserved in writing by his 
father, Te Mamaru. They have a considerable historical interest as 
tending to show the length of time the South Island tribes of Waitaha, 
Te Bapuwai, and Ngati-mamoe have been in this country. Those 
tribes — as tribes — are extinct, though the people shown in the table 
are descended from, and claim to represent them — as for instance, 
from Hotu-mamoe, from whom the tribal name Ngati-mamoe is 
derived. It will be observed that a claim is made that Ba^aihaitu 
and his companions were the first people to colonise these islands, 
having arrived here in the canoe Uruao — ^presumably from HawaiM. 
There is still a tribe called by his name — the Ngati-Bakai — Uving at 
Waitaki and other places in tibe South Island, and they must certainly 
be classed as some of the aborigines in contra-distinction to the Maoris, 
who only arrived some twenty-one or twenty-two generations ago. If 
the tables are correct we must cease to class Ngati-mamoe as a purely 
aboriginal tribe, for it is shown that Hotu-mamoe was a son of 
Uenuku, who, as is well known, lived in Hawaiki, but whose sons 
migrated to this country, amongst them being the celebrated Paikea, 
or Kahutia-te-rangi. Through Hotu-mamoe*s mother the connection 
comes in with the original people, descendants of Toi. This latter 
name — Toi — is well known to the northern Maoris, and also to the 
Morioris of the Chatham Islands, and the six succeeding generations 
are generally identical though some genealogies introduce others and 
leave out some of these here given. 

Awa-nui-a-raki, or Awa-nui-a-rangi, is not probably the man of 
that name who gave his name to the Ngati-awa tribes of the Bay of 
Plenty and Taranaki, but he possibly may be identical with one of 
that name who lived in Hawaiki, and whose other name was Eai- 
tangata. According to other tables we possess, Eaitangata lived about 
thirty-one generations ago, whereas the Awa-nui-a-raki, herein shown, 
flounshed thirty-four generations ago, a difference not too great to 
destroy the identity. 

So &r as their utility is concerned, the number of genealogical 
tables which are published by the Society must be looked on as serving 
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the purpose of fixing approximate dates of events in the history of the 
Pacific. It is by their aid we shall presently be able to write a some- 
what comprehensiye history of the Polynesian race, hence the great 
utility of having them printed for the siJke of students. The question 
of authenticity here enters as a fstctor in considering these tables. 
Few people who have heard them recited doubt their general accuracy, 
but no doubt some times the names of two or more brothers 
slip in where one only should be shown in order to continue the 
proper sequence. In the table under consideration, I think this has 
probably occured, and, moreover, the repetition of the same names on 
different lines, though not in the same order, is perhaps a sign of some 
confusion. At the same time, it should be remarked that it is not 
by any means an uncommon thing for one person to be named after 
another, more particularly is this tiie case in the earlier generations. 

The information supplied by T. B. B. Te Mamaru contains several 
other tables connected with these shown, but none go very &r back — 
they will be useful to the future historian, who shall search through 
the archives of the Polynesian Society when compiling a general 
history of New Zealand. 



Te Mamaru commences his communication with the following 
ancient ohant, which is of interest : — 

All eyfls flow even from eternity ; 
henoe the dlmnt of eternity says: — 



I aha katoa mai ai kh mate i te po ; 
ina hold te waiata o te po :— 

Ka te po, ko te ao, 
Tana ko te ao marama, 

Tana ko te ao tn roa, 

Taaa ko te kore te whiwhia. 

Tana ko te kore te rawea, 

Tana ko te koie te tamaoa, 

Tana ko te kore te matna, 

Tana ko* te makn, ka moe i a 

mahara-nni, 
Ea pnta ki waho, ko te Bai(d e tn 

nei, 
Za pntake o tenei hanga te mate. 

Ea moe ano a BaJid i tend wahine, i 
a Pokoharoa-noi-a-te-po, ko iba tini o to 
Tahn, ko iba atoa, ko werohia, ko 
whakairia, ko Tao-kai-maiki, Tao-iti-a- 

5ae-koha, ko Tahn-tu, me te tini o ana 
'afau, me to Ana. Haia to Taha, me 
to Ana, he kai whakamate tatota 
anake. Na BaM i patake mai te mate. 



From eternity eame the aniTerae, 
From the amverse the bright clear 

light, 
From tiie bright dear light the 

endoring hght, 
From the endaring light the vdd 

anattainable, 
From the Toid anattainable the 

void intangible. 
From the void intangible the void 

anstable. 
From the void nnatable the void 

(endowed with) paternity. 
From whidi oame moistare, whioh 

combining with limitless thoaght, 
Prodaoed the vidble Heavens, 

The soaroe of all forms of calamity. 

Again the vidble Heavens ocmibined 
with the great abyss of eternity to pro- 
dace the namberless sorceries,* the gods. 
Pierced, Saspended, Taokaimaiki, Tao- 
iti-a-pae-kohn, the endaring and other 
namberless forms of sorcery and the 
cold of space. Combined, the sorceries 
and the cold void of space are the 
destroyers of mankind. From the 
Heavens originate all calamities. 



NoTB.— The italic k thronghont this artide is the Ngaitaha equivaOent of the nottteni 
M. M wiU be seen in the translations where the accepted mode of ICaori spelling is 
adopted. 

• Or perhaps Ooardlans. 
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a Bakaihaita 

Te Rakihouia 

Wearaki 

Te Aweawe 
6 Te Whatu-ariki 

Te Whatu-karo-karo 

Te Whatu-korongata 

Te "Whatu-ariki-kTiao 

Tane-aoroa 
10 Titi-tea 

Te Waitakaia 

Antaia 

Takiponita 

Te Haatomoa 
15 Toiaki-potiki 



Anpawha 
Haripopoiarua 
Pekerakitabi 
Waikorire 
20 Baatea 
Parakaraha 



Bongo-te-whatu 



TeBahere 
Toavhitn 
25 Upoko-bapa 

Te Eura-whai-ana 



NEW ZEALAND. 
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Pokeka-wera 

Tari-haka 

Paetara 



30 Taakn 



Te Wai-mataa 
Upokomru 
I Whatukai / 



Maramaraa 
85 Punahikoia 
Hikitia-te-raDgi 
Taka-o-te-rangi 
Pitoroa 



Vii 
Vaa 

^Qtamaiao 
laehaeone 



iatakiore 
umanahime 
akoro-tnhako 
'apu-te-kaehe 
eMoeana 
iineroriki 



linerote 



'eKuharu 
'eTaieri 
'eBoroa 
'eToaki 



e Whetiko 
'eOrooro 
)e Eareha 



'e Akiwai 



'omatanakii 

'nmarahi 

'oko-o-te-rahi 



;aQkawa 
[aomia 
amakaitahi • 



Waipunahau»Tapi 



40 Eetewahi Whakatil 



Makaha=Piikio 
Mata-Makaha 



I 



T. B. Te Mamani 
NoTB.— The 1 



=sHinehoa 
=Babapehapeha 



'S 

I 

I 



Whata 

Eete 

Buatawhenna 



Pnake 



[aknra-te-haanono =TeBaki 



A 



ana=TeMatehani 
Bimnrapa^Eawa 



oroteke-T.Parata, M.H.B. 
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He Whakapapa Tupuna no Tajeaboa. 

Ea moe a Taftaroa i a Papa-ta-a-nnkn, ka pata ki waho ko, 
Biwa, ka moe i a Pupn-iaai-ki'^faho, tana ko, 
Wawaa-imi4k-raAi, ka moe i a Wawan-zmi-a^iahi, tana ko, 
Taka-mai-nm-a-raXd, nana a, 
Kiwa. 

Eo te Pakeha. Ekari i kiia e.te Maori, te Pakeba he '' Tatota 
P<»»«*' I moe a Tatoroa i a Papa-tu-a-noka, tana ko Biwa. Ea 
haere a TaiSnuroa ki ona tipuna ki te man i te popoki o tana tamaiti ki 
ona tipnna. Hoki rawa mai, kna moea e Bsuti-e-tn-nei te wahine a 
TaAcaroa. Ea whawbai raoa mo to rana wahine, mo Papa, wahi iti 
kna mate a BaJa i a TaAaroa. Ena whanan mai a Tane raoa ko Paia. 



An Angbsteal Genealogy fbom Tanoaboa. 

Tangaioa married Papa-ta-a-nnka, and bronght forth 
Biwa, who married Papa-mai-ki-waho, who had 
Wawau-nui-a-rangi, who married Wawan-noi-a-tahi, who had 
Taka-mai-nni-a-rangi, whose child was 
Kiwa. 

Hence the Pakeha, or white raee. Bat the Maoris call the Pake- 
has *' Tangata Pora," or '* ship-men.'* Tangaroa married Papa-tu-a- 
nokn, who had Biwa. Tangaroa went to Us ancestors to take the 
placenta of his child to them. When he returned he fonnd that his 
wife had been beguiled by Bangi-nui-e-tu-nei. They fought for the 
woman, for Papa, and Bangi had a narrow escape of being killed by 
Tangaroa. Subsequently tixere were born Tane and Paia. 

These few brief sentences are worthy of note, for they embody a 
belief not shared in generally by the Maoris, and quite possibly point 
to an older form of the currently accepted account of the origin of all 
things through Bangi and Papa. Here Tangaroa is the originator of 
gods and men, as he is in Samoa and Tc^ti, whereas the Maori 
accounts as gathered in the North Island invariably place Bangi and 
Papa at the beginning of all things, from whom descended Tangaroa 
and the other greater gods. This may possibly give weight to the 
statement made further on as to the number of generations this par- 
ticular tribe has been in the country, and points to the fact that the 
ancient people of the South Island — Te Bapuwai, Waitahavii, and 
Ngati-mamoe — were here before the arrival of the well known canoes 
of the great migration ; that they were, in fact, a part of the earlier 
people who claim Toi as one of their great ancestors. It may well be 
that these people did not come from the same part of the Pacific as 
the later migrations of Maoris, and the differences in their dialect 
pointa in the same direction. The change of '' ng " into '' k " and 
the dropping, or rather indistinct pronounciation, of the '< r '' amongst 
the Ngati-Bakaihaitu are pecuUarities which distinguish these south^ 
tribes from all others. 
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The Gapital Lbttbbs given herein bbfeb to the Genealogical 

Table. 

A. Bakaihaita. No Rakaihaitn tenei korero, no te mea koia te ia^ta taatahi 
mai ki tenei motn, otira ki to Waipoonama me Aotoa-roa. £o te iAoa o tona waka 
ko Uruao, Tona ia^ta o roJka ko te Bakihooia. Tona iwi ko iCati-waitaha. 
Nana tenei mota i timata te noho e te toii^ta. Ko te whaka-papa tenei ka timata 
i te atoato^a o te taAutto. Ko ktk ta^to tenei nana i man mai te waka o Bakai- 
haitu. Tona iwi ko £ati-waitaha. Ko te iwi mohio tenei Id te karakia, ki te 
kuknme mai i te whenoa—te iAK>a o tana karakia ko Auknkume— me era atu mahl. 
I maorea mai tenei waka i te TapahaiiEa-a-Taieha, i te karu moana. Bokohafta mai 
e kati ana te moana ki te BaM. Ko ktk toki nana i tepahi taua tntaki ko Kapa-ki- 
tua tetahi, ko Toa-aru-te-rald tetahi, ka pata mai ktk waka ka nohohia a rcUca i enei 
motu e te taftata. 

A. Bakaihaita. This relation is aboat Bakaihaita, who was the first man 
who came to this island, indeed to both the Waipoanamu (Soath Island) and (o 
Aotea-roa (the North Island). The name of his canoe was Uruaot and the man on 
board of her (besides Bakaihaita) was Bangihooia. The name of his tribe was 
Ngati-Waitaha. It was by him that this island first became peopled. This gene- 
alogy commences when men were gods. It was these men (Bimgihoaia and others) 
who broaght the canoe of Bakaihaita here. They were people who had great 
knowledge of Karakia$ (incantations) to draw oat lands* — Uie name of this Kara- 
kia was Aukukame — and other great deeds. This canoe was broaght hither from 
the Tapahanga-a-Taieha, over the waves of the sea. As they approached thej 
f oand the sea connected with the sky. The axes which were ased in severing them 
were named Kapa-ki-taa and Taa-ara-rangi : by their means the canoes got throagh» 
and this land was settled on by man.f 

C. Ko tenei whakapapa-tipana, me timata mai i a Baara ; i a ia /ui pahi, e 
kiia nei ka Kingi o namato, Koia a Pohi-a-raara. Ko k^ tangata tapu enei o 
namato kei roto i ktk whare whakairo e noho ana. Ksk putake tenei o ktk taaha 
rangatira o te ta^ata. Ko ka iwi ko iCai-taha, ko f ati-mamoe, ko iTati-waitaha. 

C. This genealogy of ancestors commences wi& Baara ; he possessed the puhi 
(or plames?), which are said to be the kings of old, hence Pahi-a-raara. These 
were the sacred men of old, who lived in the carved honses. They are the origin 
of the noble lines (of descent) of man. The tribes are : Ngai-tahu, Ngati-mamoe, 
and Ngati-waitaha. 

D. He timato^ korero tenei, me timata mai i te aaahataA» a Tane, i aaahatia 
ai e ia ki te whenaa e takoto nei, ko Tiki. No te taaraataiica o ana aaahataika ki te 
whenua, ko lo. Ka whakamoea e Tane a Tild hei wahine ma lo. Na konei i 
riri^i te ao ki te to^to. Kei te haere mai i konei te huksk nonoi, me l;a riri tipona 
me ksk toa whawhai. 

J>. This is another commencement of a history, starting with the creation of 
Tane,} when he created Tiki from the earth. His second act of creation from the 
earth was lo, whom he married to Tiki as a wife for him. Hence were men poared 
oat to the world. From this scarce are the great peoples, the ancestral wars, and 
the brave ones in battle. 

£. Apparently Tapa was a female, at any rate the two lines given by Te Ma- 
mara from this point downwards are identical, and the assumption is that Hawea- 
i-te-rangi and Tapa were man and wife — ^Tapa is a not ancommon name for a 
woman now. Assaming that this is so the two lines from Baara are confirmatory 
of one another, notwithstanding that the anther's note C. leaves it somewhat in 
doabt as to whether Pahi-a-raara is not a son of Baora's. The difference of one 
generation is not more than coald be expected. 

F. Hotu-mamoe ; the aathor adds opposite his name, *' Ko Kati-mamoe tenei." 
This is Ngati-mamoe, or from this man the ancient tribe of Ngati-mamoe take 
their name. He floarished jost about the period of the arrival of the migratory 
canoes in the North Island, or twenty-one generations ago. 

G. Opposite the name of Uenaku-horea, the writer adds : — *' Tika tona ata Te 
7 [ f^£^ Aomataki, kei konei te haarahi o Pakea," the meaning of which is " that Te Aoma- 

taki's line branches oft here, as also does that of Pakea.'* It is well known from 

* I take Kukume mai te whenua to mean probably a power of drawing out, or producing, 
or dlflcovering lauds : a knowledge of navigation. 

t The sea oonneoted with the sky refers, no doubt, to the appearance when at tea out 
of Biisht of land. 

t AuaJta I take to be derived from the same source as audhaa of Tahiti, meaning the 
female geuetals. None of our Maori dictionariee contain the word; it evidently means 
"tooreatek'"'toform.'' 
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northern traditions that Uenoka was the father of Paikea or Eahutia-te-rangi, and 
that both lived in Hawaiki ; the latter, however, migrated to New Zealand, and 
from him are descended several families now living, whose genealogies show him 
to have lived about twenty-two to twenty-foor generations ago, which agree in 
number with that here given. 

H. Though not so stated, the assumption is that Tuhukutira and Te Utupo- 
raki were man and wife, as both are shown on separate lines to be the parents of 
Hika-oro-roa. Against the latter's name is the note — Eo te toa patu talata tenei, 
ko Hika-oro-roa, i mate i tana kotahi ko tahi te kau mano taAata : Hika-oro-roa 
was a great man-slayer ; he killed by himself ten thousand men ! We may assume 
that he was a great warrior, without giving credence to the number of his enemies 
said to have been slain by him. The author also adds : — Eo te whaka-taX;atatafta 
tenei, penei me koe me au : This was the commencement of humanity like yon 
and me ; by which he intends to imply that all of the names preceding him were 
gods — a very common feature in Maori genealogies. 

L Ko tenei whakapapa kei te timata mai ano i te po, ano, i hato ai /ca wai 
maori me ksk moana waitai, me ksk one, me te taX»ta. Me timata mai i te po i noho 
ai te ora ki te taJkata. Po-tahi, Po-rua, Po-toru, tae noa ki te Po-tuai((ahuru. Eo 
Wii, ko Waa. I puta mai i konei te nmksk o A:a toa whawhai me ka matamuatafca 
o te taJbata. No naianei, he mana te taftata raAcatira. Ki te kore he mana, kore 
lawa atu tona raA»ttlra-taAa. Ko Kai-tahu, Ko Kati-mamoe, Ko Kati-waitaha. 

I. This genealogy also commences from the po^ or " dark ages," in which were 
made the fresh waters, the salt waters of the sea, the lands, and men. It begins 
wiih the " dark age," which contained the life of man ; first-age, second-age, third- 
age, up to the tenth-age ; then come Wii and Waa. From hence came forth the 
majority of the brave-in-war, and the beginnings of man. At the present day the 
chiefs have power ; if they have no power, thev are not chiefs at all. From hence 
are Ngai-tahu, Ngati-mamoe, and Ngati-waitaha. 

J. From Tahu-potiki to Bakaiwhakaata the names have been taken from Dr. 
Shortland's •* Southern Districts of New Zealand,'* for the purpose of showing the 
connection of the Ngai-tahu people with the purely South Island tribes of Ngati- 
mamoe, Ngati-waitaha, and others. It is well known that Tahupotiki's ancestors 
came to New Zealand in the Takitumu canoe about twenty-one generations ago, 
and first settled on the East coast of the North Island. In the times of Bakau- 
whaka-kura (fourth in descent from Tahupotiki) the migration to the South Island 
commenced. From his son Tahu, the Ngai-tahu tribe take their name. For par- 
ticulars of this migration see Judge A. Mackay*s '* Native Affairs, South Island, 
Vol. L," and Bev. J. W. Stacks* " Traditionary History of the South Island,'* 
" Transactions New Zealand Institute, Vol. X., p. 67.** It will be seen by reference 
to Dr. Shortland*s work quoted, that the number of generations and names agree 
exactly with those here given, though derived from different sources. Tahupotiki's 
father is there stated to have been Paikea ; if this is intended for the same Paikea, 
son of Uenuku (see note G.), there is a difference of four generations as to the period 
they flourished ; Dr. Shortland's table would make him to have lived nineteen 
generations ago. The Bev. J. W. Stack states the same number, both being 
derived from the same people, though living in different localities. The North 
Island genealogies are somewhat longer, say twenty-two generations, and as there 
are the means of testing these from several different sources, they may be con- 
sidered the most reliable. 

K. Ko Tumaikuku ka moe la Irakukuru, ka puta ki waho ko Tukake-mauA» 
raua ko te Whatu-kai-papaai, i mate nri kore raua i te parekura i Bauwhata. No 
muri ka moe a Tumaikuku i a Uemate, ka puta ki waho ko KoAEokote, ka moe ia 
Tahupitopito, tana ko tana kahui Manawa tokotoru— i noho noho anake i a 
Bakaiwhakaata. 

K. Tumaikuku dwelt with Irakukuru, and there were bom to them Tukake- 
maunga and Te Whatu-kai-papaai, who both died at the battle of Bauwhatu with- 
out issue. Subsequently Tumaikuku dwelt with Uemate, who had Rongokote, who 
dwelt with Tahupitopito, who had a family of three, each named Manawa, who all 
married Bakaiwhakaata. 

L. Ko tenei wahine— a Te Whatu-ka-ai— ka whakata&ata nui rawa nei, penei 
me koe me au. 

L. With this woman — Te Whatu-ka-ai— people were fully developed as men, 
like yon and me. 
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No. 2. KO TE PATUNGA TE KAIWHAKARUAKI. 



Na Tb Whetu. 



HE ngarara ano tenei, ko To Eaiwhakaroaki te ingoa ; e ngari 
tenei i nni te mahi. Eo te mahi, he kai tangata ; ko ieuia 
mahi ko nga teretere haere mai ki Takaka, ki Motneka, ka haeie 
mai, ka hna nga tangata o muri kua tae ki nga wahi i haere atn ai ; 
kaore, kua pan i te nanakia nei ! 

Ea haere atn nga teretere o Wakatn, o Takaka, o Motapipi, ka ahn 
ki te ra to; ka haere atu, ka tae ki te awa nei, ko te ingoa ko te Para- 
para kei reira te ma o taua ngarara — Te Eaiwhakaroaki. Ea kite 
mai te ngarara nei i te kai mana, ka tahi ka whaia ake ; kaore tetahi 
e ora, ahakoa he ope nui, kaore tetehi e pata; ahdcoa tekau, pan 
katoa ; ahakoa e rima tekaa, kaore tet^ e pnta ; ahakoa he kotahi 
ran tangata, ka pan katoa. 

Akuanei ka haere mai tetehi ope no Arahora, ka haere mai taoa 
ope kia kite i a Potora raoa ko Te Eoheta ; ko Te Eoheta no tenei 
rootn, no Taranaki, ki a Pnketapn. Ea tae te rongo ki Arahora, 
katahi te ope ka haere mai, ka tae mai ki Mataroa. Ea noho te ope, 
kei ronga ko Potoro ; katahi ka korerotia te korero mo te ngarara nei, 
mo Te Eaiwhakaroaki ; ka whakarongo mai te toa o Ngaitaho. Eo 
tana tangata, ko tana patn i tenei ika i te kekeno, ko tona ringaringa 
tono, ka ki taoa tangata ; '* Eia kotahi tonu tako koro, ka mate ia, e 
hira ato ranei ia i te kekeno e kotahi tonu nei te kuru, ko tena ranei e 
ora i a au ? " Eatahi a Potoru ka ki atu ; — '< Eati ano tau patn; 
ko taku ; taihoa, kia tohea nga tohe a Potoru." Eats^ ka tuaina te 
pohutukawa hei patu, katahi ka taraia nga tokotoko. Eotahi rau ma 
whitu o te ope ; kotahi rau ma whitu hoki o nga patu o taua rakao. 
Eatahi ka haere te ope, ka tae ki Aorere, ka noho. Eei runga a 
Potoru ; — '< E tama ma, te riri ! te riri I kia manawa nui ! akuanei, 
whakarongo mai ; e tae kia hokowhitu hei matua-iwi, kia hokohma ki 
tetehi tahapa ki tetehi tahapa o te ara, engari kia ngaro, kia hoko- 
rima ki tetehi taha o te ara, kia ngaro, me tuku mai ma te matua-iwi 
e huaki, hei reira nga tahapa ka huaki, ko tetehi titiro tonu, e haere, 
e whai te hiku i tetdbi, huiddna e tetehi, kia mea te hoki o te hiku ki 
te koko i tera, e hoki, werohia ; ka pare ki tetehi ma tetehi e wero." 
Ea whakaaetia e te rau-ma- whitu. Ea mutu a Potoru, kei runga ko 
taua toa patu kekeno : — " Whakaaro mai, e te iwi ! kaore aku whiri- 
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whin mo tena ngarara, whakarongo mai ! maka tonu e tiki kiroto i te 
wai, bei roira maua riri ai." Eatahi ka whakaaetia e Potoni : — '' Ae.*' 
Ko te knpu ia tdnei — ana, a Potoru : — " Waiho ,kia tohea nga tohe a 
Potoru." 

Katahi ka baere te rau^ma-wbitn, ka tae ki te awa, ko te ingoa ko 
Te Parapara. Eatabi ka karanga ata a Potorn ki te ope kia nobo ki 
raro ; katabi ka kawea e Potoru tetebi ts^apa, ka nobo tera ; katabi 
ka kawea tetebi tabapa ka nobo tera ; katabi ka kawea te matna-iwi, 
ka nobo ; oti rawa. Eatabi tana tangata patn kekeno ka karanga 
mai : — " Eua oti to mabi ? *' Ea ki atn a Potoru : — ** Eia marama 
te titiro atu, e abua kaba tukua mai ki te ope/' Eatabi te tangata 
nei ka ki mai, '' Maku ia e titiro, otiia, kaore ano be ika kia ora 
i toku ringa o mua ibo, tae noa ki tenei ra." Ea ki atu a 
Potoru, "Haere! ko te kupu no roto i te upoko o oku tupuna, 
baere!" Ea ki atu boki a Potoru ki ana tamariki: — ''Haere, 
bei arabi mai i te ika nei, kaore au i te mobio ki te baere a tera 
tangata, be kawe ingoa pea nona, otiia ma korua e titiro atu tona 
mabi ko wai ka bua e ora te uru o tana patu ? " 

Eatabi te tangata ra ka baere, ka tae ki te awa, katabi ka kau atu, 
ka tae te wai ki nga bope, katabi ka piua te kete kokowai ki te wai, 
ka beke ibo te kokowai ra ka tae ki te rua, katabi te ngarara nei ka 
puta ki wabo ka tirobia atu ki te ngaru o te moana e waba ana mai. 
Eatabi ka boki wbakamuri mai te tangata ra, ka tae te wai ki nga 
bope, ka tae te wai ki nga turi, katabi te tangata nei ka taburi ki wabo 
atu ano, ko te ngaru o te moana kua tae ki uta, ko te waba kua 
bamama tonu mai. Ea tata mai, katabi te tangata nei ka taburi, e 
baere mai ana, e baere atu ana, ka tata tonu, katabi ka wbiua te 
meke, tabi tonu atu ki te ibu. Eua titaba te ibu, buri rawa te upoko ; 
roa rawa, katabi ka buri mai, ka wbiua atu ano te meke, ka bamama 
tonu mai te waba. No te wbiunga atu i te meke, kibai i pa ki te ibu, 
ka tika tonu te ringa ki te waba, ka riro te tangata nei ki roto ki te 
puku o te ngarara ra. 

Eatabi nga tokorua nei ka karanga : — <' Tenei to wbare ! tenei to 
wbarel" Eua rongo te ngarara nei i te waba o nga tokorua nei, 
katabi ka abu mai ka wbai te ngarara nei, ka wbai i nga tokorua nei, 
na te mea ano, ka eke ki te matua-iwi. Eatabi ka huakina e nga 
tabapa, ka buri te biku, katabi ka werobia, ka tu, ka buri ano tebiku, 
ka buakina e tetebi tabapa, ka werobia, ka tu, katabi ka patua te 
ngarara nei, ka mate. 

Akuanei ko te wabi i parepare ai te biku, e ono putu te teitei o nga 
parebua i te okenga o te ngarara nei. Eatabi ka baebaea te puku o 
te ika nei. Nui atu te upoko tangata, te taiaba, te pou-wbenua, te 
patu-paraoa, te patu-pounamu, te topuni, te kaitaka, te pureke, te 
patu-tikoka, te puibiibi me nga kabu katoa a te Maori, i roto i tona 
puku e pukiski ana. 

E boa ma, katabi ka ora nga tangata o tera motu, katabi ka wbati 
nga iwi nana i patu taua ngarara. Ea mutu tenei korero. 

Eo nga iwi nana i patu tenei ngarara, ko Ngaitara, ko Ngatiapa, 
ko Ngatitumatakokiri, ko Bangitane, ko Ngaitabu, ko Te Atiawa la a 
Te Eobeta, ka mutu nga iwi nana i patu a Te Eaiwbakaruaki. 
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THE SLAYING OP TE KAIWHAKAEUAEE. 



By Tb Whbtu. 



Tbanslated bt Elsdon Best. 

Te EaiwhakaruaJd was the name of a monstrous reptile which 
lived in the Parapara stream at Collingwood, Tasman's Bay, South 
Island, New Zealand, in olden times. This taniwha was in the hahit 
of devouring men, and waylaid aU people travelling to Takaka and 
Motueka. Their friends would think them safely arrived at their 
destination, instead of which they were destroyed by the taniwha. 

The people of Wakatu (Nelson^, Takaka and Motupipi when going 
towards the sunset {i,e. westward) would, on their arrival at the river 
Parapara, be seen by the taniwha in his quest of food and on being 
pursued by him, not one man would escape. If they were a numerous 
party, none would return, if they were only twenty, none escaped, if 
they numbered one hundred, not one reappeared, if two hundred, they 
were all destroyed. After a time a party of people left Arahnra 
(West Coast, South Island) to visit Potoru and Te Koheta. The 
latter belonged to the North Island, to the Puketapu tribe of Taranaki. 
News of the fierce monster had been received at Arahura, and so, on 
their arrival at Matarua the company halted. Then Potoru told them 
all about the taniwha^ Te Eaiwhakaruaki. His speech was listened to 
attentively by a certain warrior of the Ngaitahu, from Arahura. This 
warrior was a famous seal hunter, who used only his bare hands as 
weapons. He said : — ** One blow of my fist and this reptile dies, I 
can kill a seal with one blow and why should this reptile escape me.*' 
Then Potoru spoke : — " That is your method, as for mine, we will try 
the plan of Potoru presently." Then the people felled a pohutukawa* 
tree and formed weapons of the wood. There were 840 men of the 
party and 840 weapons were made from the tree. Then the expedition 
went on until they arrived at Aorere, or Golden Bay. Then the chief 
Potoru addressed them : — *' people ! be stout-hearted in the fight, 
listen to me, 140 men shall constitute the main body for the attack, 
100 shall remain concealed on one side of the track and 100 on the 
other side. The main body shall attack the monster first, then 
the ambushed parties on either side, each being careful to avoid the 
tail of the reptile ; as one party retreats from its furious lunges, the 
other shall advance to the attack.*' The 840 warriors agreed to this 
plan. After Potoru had spoken then arose the famed seal killer : — 
*' Consider this, tribe, I have no anxiety about that tamwha. 
Listen ! I will enter the water myself and there give battle to it." 
The chief Potoru agreed to this and said : — ** Then we will try the 
plan of Potoru." 

Then these people travelled on until they arrived at the Parapara. 
Potoru then called to his people to stop, and he placed a party on 
either side of the track and also gave the main body of warriors their 
right positions. The seal hunter cried : — ** Are you ready ? " Potoru 

* My informant tells me there was only the one pohutukatoa tree in that 
district.— Elsdoh Bbbt. 
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said : — " Be watcbfal, if the monster appears very strong, leave him 
to the warriors.*' The brave hunter replied, " I will be wary, but 
nothing has escaped my strong arm from former times even unto this 
day." Then Potoru remarked to him, ** Go ! my ancestors speak 
through me saying, go ! " Potoru also said to some of his people : — 
'' Go, entice this great reptile towards us. I do not know the ways 
of this man ; it is to win a name for himself perhaps, it is for you two 
to be wary and watch what he does. Who knows if his blow will be 
sure ? " Then the warrior went his way and on arriving at the river 
he waded in waist deep. He then cast a basket of red ochre into the 
stream which bore it into the cavern of the tardwha. This attracted 
the attention of the monster who came forth, as could be seen by the 
waves of the sea which bore him along. Then the seal hunter walked 
backwards until the water was up to his loins and so on until the 
water was only knee deep. Then he turned round just as the waves 
reached the shore. The taniwha approached the hunter with wide 
opened mouth. As he approached the warrior advanced until quite 
close and then struck the brute a blow on the nose. The blow turned 
its snout on one side and quite twisted his head; after a time he 
again faced the warrior, who made another blow at him with his fist, 
whilst the distended jaws of the taniwha sought to devour him. In- 
stead of striking the nose of the taniwha his hand entered its open 
mouth and he was engulphed in the stomach of the monster. Then 
his two companions dbouted to him : — " That is your house you have 
entered ! '* The taniwha heard the voices of these men and turned to 
pursue them. In the pursuit he encountered the main body of the 
warriors and was also attacked by the ambushed parties on either side. 
As he dashed his enormous tail to one side the Opposite band of 
warriors would advance and attack it with spears, and as it swept back 
in the other direction then advanced the other band to the attack. 
Thus was this monster destroyed. 

The hollow formed by this huge reptile in dashing its tail to and 
fro was a fathom in depth. 

Then was the stomach of this great fish cut open, and within it 
were found great quantities of human remains and many weapons of 
various kinds, such as taiaJias, poiiwhenuas and others formed of green- 
stone and whalebone, also dogskin mats, flax mats and every kind of 
Maori clothing. Oh friends ! then were the people of that land 
dehvered from that dreadful scourge, and the tribes who had des- 
troyed the taniwha dispersed to their homes. This tale is ended. 

The tribes who assembled to destroy this taniwha were: Ngaitara, 
Ngatiapa, Ngatitumatakokiri, Bangitane, Ngaitahu and Te Atiawa 
under Te Koheta. These were the tribes who destroyed Te 
Eaiwhakaruaki. 
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THE MAOEI POLITY IN THE ISLAND OF 
RAROTONGA. 



By Fbedebiok J. Moss, British Resident. 



ON the 19th of August, 1898, died Mana-Rangi, Chief of the Vaka- 
tini branch of the Makea family. He was the son of the great 
chief Te-Pou, whose portrait forms the frontispiece to the Rev. efohn 
William's ** Missionary Enterprise,*' and who protected the Tahitian 
teacher " Papeiha," when he landed under great difficulties in 1828, 
to open the first Christian Mission in Rarotonga. Mana-Rangi was 
then a young man, and took an active part in the protection of the 
teacher. He must, therefore, have been between 85 and 90 when 
he died. His memory was clear to the last, and I had frequent 
opportunities of obtaining from him, through a skilled Interpreter, 
much interesting information as to the past and gaining a more clear 
idea of the present which has sprung from it. Mana-Rangi was the 
last inteUigent living link connecting the old times with the new, and 
his death seems a fitting occasion to put on record as complete a 
sketch of the Maori polity as my imperfect knowledge will permit. 

In 1828, when the Mission was begun, Rarotonga was, as now, divided 
among three tribes, each with an independent Ariki at its head. 
Frequent and sanguinary wars, cannibalism, and the most cruel 
punishments and practices were the prevailing characteristics. The 
destruction of life and of food was continual. Polygamy was the rule, 
with much intermarrying of near blood relations. Conjugal fideHty 
was enforced among the women, but girls before marriage — though 
not till of full age — were allowed the greatest liberty. Men approach- 
ing them before full age were punished with extreme severity and 
very often with death. Marriage was usually with a view to promote 
the aggrandisement of the family or tribe and often against the 
feeling of the parties most concerned. There was no divorce, but the 
husband might put away his wife for adultery and administer club 
law to the male offender. 

The family — a group of Agnates and adopted children — was then, 
as now, the unit in the State. The authority of the head of the family 
over the lands and possessions was absolute and carried with it as 
absolute a control over the whole of the members. Community of 
property was the family rule, though a member might cultivate for 
himself any particular portion and keep the produce for his own use 
— if he could. 
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The gradations of rank were definite. Authority was strictly 
maintained but interoonrse between persons of all classes was, and 
still is, marked by the most perfect freedom. Every one knew and 
kept his own position, but to outward appearance or to the casual 
observer, the Ariki in a mixed assembly was scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the humblest of the people. None took permanent 
service in any capacity and domestic service, in our sense of the term, 
was unknown. 

Land was the great object of ambition. Other forms of property 
were few. The land carried with it the obligation to support the 
fEunily and could not be diverted from that object. 

The various families were united with kindred families under a 
Chief of the Ngati which was known by that chiefs ancestral name. 
The Ngatis in their turn were united under the Ariki of the Vaka (or 
whole tribe). The Vaka (canoe), consisted in fact of the Ariki and 
his or her '< Eiatos/' a name derived from the spars which connected 
the canoe with the outrigger (or Ama). The ** Kiatos " thus consisted 
of all the tribe excepting the Ariki where the tribe was referred to ; 
of all the Ngati excepting the chief, and of all the family excepting the 
head, when the term was applied to either of them respectively. 

The whole tribe or Vaka was known by the name of the Ariki who 
first led its ancestors to Earotonga : Mataipos (or great chiefs), Ban- 
gatiras, Eomonos, and lastly the Ungas, constituted the tribe. Each 
of these will be referred to hereafter. 

The heathen Church and State were practically one. Sometimes 
the Ariki himself would be the priest and the awful power of Tapu was 
acknowledged and felt by all. The Tapu itself often did good service 
in the absence of positive public law, and was the most formidable 
weapon which Church and State could wield. 

In a community so organised and with property so limited, the 
rule of the father of the family sufficied for all ordinary needs. 
Public laws scarcely existed, and the few relating to land and its 
incidents were well understood. There were no judges and no police. 
Councils, of greater or less importance and scope, were convened in 
accordance with the subject to be considered. The person calling the 
council would be expected to provide a suitable feast. No one pre- 
sided at the meeting. No records were attempted, and the opposition 
of any powerful chief would prevent a decision, which could only be, 
with such opposition, impracticable or lead to trouble. 

Contracts were unknown. If land were given or any other event 
of importance occurred, a feast gave the stamp and due publicity. 
The installation of an Ariki was marked with great ceremony and 
certain families officiated, by hereditary right, on such occasions. In 
the case of a Mataiapo (or great Noble), the funeral feast was fol- 
lowed by another in which the head of the best and largest pig was 
set aside for the successor. If taken without dispute the succession 
was thereby publicly made known, and disputes, if any, were generally 
arranged before hand. This practice is still observed and in nothing 
is more scrupulous care shown than in the distribution of food among 
the guests at all feasts in due order of rank and precedence. The 
pig*s head goes invariably to the person of highest rank among them. 

In 1827 or 1828 the Bev. Mr. Pitman became resident Missionary 
in Barotonga and was visited by the Bev. John Williams from Baia- 
tea. They formed a code of laws, but did not attempt to embody in 
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them any of the Maori usages with reference to land or inheritance. 
The new code related to persons, and chiefly to moral offences or 
breaches of the Ghorch law. A Judge was appointed for each division 
of the Island and trial by Jury decreed, but, so far as I can learn, 
never carried out. The Judges were assisted by a numerous boily of 
Police, appointed by the Arila, enrolled in the records of the Church, 
and consisting only of Church members. This police, irresponsible 
and under no direct control, incessantly spied upon and harrassed the 
people. The fines that they could extract from delinquents formed 
their sole pay and were divided at stated intervals between the Ariki. 
the Judge, and the PoHce. As an episode of that time, Mana-Rangi, 
one of the most respected and staunch supporters of the Cliurch 
throughout his life, assured me that the revolt of the people of which 
we read, the repeated burnings of the house of Tupe the Judge, and 
the determined attempts to revert to heathenism, were only caused by 
the brutaUty with which the new laws were enforced by the Judge and 
police. The most severe pubHc floggings and confinement in wells 
dug in the ground were common punishments for offences which the 
new law had created, but which public sentiment had long regarded as 
no offences at all. Mana-Bangi afterwards took office as Judge, at the 
request of a new Ariki, for the express purpose of putting an end to 
this state of things. He held that office with the love and respect of 
his own people and of the foreign residents till age compelled him to 
retire. I have referred to this at some length, because it seems to me 
that this terrible police, with its constant espionage, has done much 
in Barotonga and in idl the islands to counteract the good which 
the Missionaries themselves achieved. They kept the place in per- 
petual hot water and childish strife, and in many obvious ways 
lowered the tone and demoralised the people. In Avarua there were 
six sections, and some of these sections numbered as many as 50 
police each, while the whole population of the district, men, women, 
and children, could not at any time during the last 70 years, have 
exceeded 2000. It is now probably about 750 or 800, and the police, 
through failure of fines, have happily fallen to three for the whole 
distHct. 

The circumstances of the island induced the Mission to establish 
three separate stations— one with each Ariki. This was probably 
unavoidable, but crystallised the old divisions and they exist still in 
all their pristine vigour. 

The sovereignty of an Ariki was not and is not territorial. It is 
claimed over all his or her people whether in the district or beyond. 
Thus, only last year, a crowd of 250 Mangaian*s came on a visit from 
their island (120 miles distant) to the people of Barotonga. While 
in Barotonga the Mangaian Judge, who was one of the visitors, held 
court and fined Mangaians long resident in Barotonga, for offences of 
drinking, concubinage, &c., and took the fines with him for division 
among the police and judges of Mangaia. 

The population of Barotonga in 1827 must have been at the least 
6000. John Williams speaks then of a congregation of 4000 and of 
schools with 8000 on the rolls. To-day the population of the whole 
island is probably under 2000. Why they should hold their own 
under war and cannibalism and fade away under the blessings of 
peace and civilisation has never been made clear. Some of the 
reasons alleged would apply equally to the Negro races of the world 
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who yet increase and floarisb. But thafc some undiscovered cause has 
sapped the vitality of the Polynesian race is too evident. Bum, in 
their case, and especially in Barotonga, most assuredly is not the 
cause whatever other there may be. 



Turning now to the Pbbsbnt Tdib. 

The Constitutional Unit is still the family (the kopu tangata), which 
flourishes in the old vigour, though causes incidental to extended 
production and trade are quietly sapping its influence, and must lead 
to ultimate decay. The family system gives a refuge to all, and 
prevents pauperism, which is an inestimable gain. But this family 
communism also kills energy and enterprise in a people naturally 
clever and adventurous, and while it lasts no adequate matericd 
progress can be expected. 

Within the family — with often two or three generations living 
closely together or under the same roof — quarrels and jealousies are 
frequent. But no member wronged by any other member, would 
think of seeking legal redress, even where the family land has been 
fraudulently alienated. 

Between separate families bitter feuds will arise and be sometimes 
extended to the Ngati and the tribe. Pride of place and power are 
among the strongest passions but find vent in a corporate instead of an 
individual form. 

The adopted members are numerous in every family and are 
not distinguished from the rest. They have the same rights and 
are under the same obligations. The cbild adopted is sometimes given 
in charge to a foster-mother as soon as bom. At others the child is 
left with the parent till weaned. In the latter case tbe adoptive 
parent has to provide the mother with the best of food and to find all 
necessaries for the child till taken away. The adoption is marked by 
the usual feast, all the family and friends being present on the occasion. 
This system of adoption is so old and constant that mothers part with 
their babies apparently without a pang, but its tendency must be to 
weaken very materially all family affection. 

The child adopted must belong to kindred families in order to 
enter at once into the family. If from other tribes or people, he does 
not become a member till formally admitted and may at any future 
time be cast out. Ghildren in this position are known as Tama ua 
(children of the thigh). 

If a daughter marry, she enters her husband's &mily if of the 
same island. If the husband be of a different island, he may be taken 
into the wife's family during her life. If she die before him, she may 
by oral will have declared that he is not to be disturbed in his relation- 
ship and her will is rehgiously respected. The head of the family is 
known to and recognised by all. The family is designated by his 
name with the prefix of Ngati applied in this case, . as in those of 
larger aggregations. 

The first aggregation is under the Ohief on whose land the families 
have been settled. The sub-tribe thus formed takes its name from the 
Chief, and has almost invariably a common ancestor. The power and 
influence of the Chief thus depend on the extent of his land and on 
the number of the families setUed upon it. 
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Lastly oomes the Ariki, under whom are many Ngatis. The Ariki's 
own landed possessions may or may not be extensive. That depends 
chiefly on whether the ancestor may have freely divided his oonqaesta 
among his followers or retained them. 

Bank and Power. 

The ArUd is supreme, but largely controlled by the Mataiapos 
for Nobles). A new Ariki is named by the Arikis of the other tribes 
nrom the AriU family of the deceased's tribe. But the conflrmation 
depends on the Mataiapos as the installation rests with them. They 
regard the Ariki as only the first among equals. The Ariki of one 
district may, through land tenure, be a Mataiapo in some other. 

The Mataiapos are the most powerful class. Their famihes have 
held the land from time immemorial, on conditions of public service 
well understood. If, for any reason, one be displaced, a successor 
must immediately be appointed from the members of the fsuoiily. The 
title and the tenure of the land are perpetual and cannot be disturbed 
or interrupted. The heir is the eldest son unless the holder of the 
title name another son before his death. The will so declared is 
obeyed or contested according to the circumstances of the eldest son, 
and has sometimes been the cause of serious quarrel. 

Eangatiras hold under the Mataiapos, under the Ariki, or other 
independent land owner. Their services are public and honorable, 
but rendered at the call of the owner of their land and given to the 
public in his name. 

KomonoB are the second sons of Bangatiras, by a second wife 
— half brothers of the eldest, who is tlie rightful successor. The 
Eomono is of right one of the family. 

Ungas are the lowest. They hold their land by sufferance, and 
their services are personal and menial. Their origin is obscure. 
Mana-Bangi held that they were the descendants of the Maori people 
found by the first colonists, with whom they quarrelled and by whom 
they were conquered and made slaves. Others believe them descended 
from discarded Tama ua and other offending members of families 
whose lands have been taken from them. The name itself is attri- 
buted by some to that of the hermit crab which lives in the shells of 
other fish. Others attribute it to the practice of giving them the 
smallest tuber (the Unga) from the tubers of the arrow-root when 
divided for food. Certain it is that in every division of food at a 
pubHc feast, the Ungas have their share, however small and poor. As 
slaves, this would hardly have been the case. They would have been 
served apart and not with the rest."" 

Land* 

Very little rural land has been alienated by lease for a definite 
term and at a definite rent. That held by foreign residents is almost 
entirely on the Maori tenure, and carries with it the Maori obligations. 
The chief of these is being overrun by the numerous relations of the 
Native wife, who treat the Europeans as quite one of the family and 

• Unga is, no doabt, connected in root with the New Zealand word hwnga^ 
which means **folk," " peoplc'^^EniroBS. 
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it must be admitted are perfectly ready to be treated by him in the 
same way. But in the townships a pecaliar state of things has arisen. 
To bring the people nearer to Ghnroh and School, a considerable area 
was set apart in each settlement and given in trust to the mission. 
Any one was entitled to build his house and have a plot of land in 
the settlement free of charge, to be held by him and his family so long 
as they remained in occupation. Many built on these terms, and the 
system lasted for half a century. But about twenty years ago traders 
began to desire better premses. Pressure was then brought to bear 
upon the Mission by the great chiefs who had originally given the land 
in trust. After considerable resistance the pressure was successful. 
The chiefs resumed possession of such land as remained unoccupied, 
leased it to traders, drew the rent for themselves and their families, 
and do so to this day. The leases are for periods extending to thirty 
years and many are renewable, but few of them are yet registered and 
their exact condition is unknown. 

Pbbsbmt PoLinoAL Abbanoements. 

The Council for Barotonga still largely retains its old character- 
istics. Lately it has acted under an Elected Chairman and a record 
is kept of its proceedings, but the Arikis are always present and 
debate or deliberate consideration of any measure is impracticable. 
The feast, as a preHminary, has been discarded. This in itself is a 
great gain. 

The chief drawback is that Chairman, Clerk, and others must be 
appointed as men of rank, and without regard to fitness. 

Public opinion has outgrown the early laws so far that the Police 
found the fines fall off materially. This has led to their gradually 
quitting office, till the number has fallen to three in Avarua — amply 
sufficent, as little or no legal crime is ever heard of. In the two other 
districts, with fewer foreign residents, the growth of public opinion in 
this respect is slower but none the less sure. 

In order to organise a proper Government and Legislature, to pay 
those intrusted with the administration of justice, and to advance the 
community generally, a staple revenue is required. In order to raise 
that fairly, it must be levied somewhat in proportion to the ability to 
bear the burden, and the Council must be reorganised before this can 
be effected. I have suggested to the Arikis that they should confine 
themselves to the right of revision and veto, and leave the Council to 
be elected by the heads of households without distinction. The 
Mataipos insist, however, on a separate representation. This would in- 
volve a separate representation for the foreign residents who could not 
for a moment be placed with the Bikirikis or common people. If the 
objection of the Mataiapos can be overcome — and I hope that with 
patience it can be — the Council could be selected by all without dis- 
tinction, and including the foreign residents, one or two of whom 
might expect election by the Natives whose confidence they have 
obtained. A Council so formed would be a very great advance but so 
far I have not been able to obtain its acceptance. An attempt to 
properly regulate the election of the Council at Aitutake has also so far 
failed, owing to the opposition of the Arikis and old chiefs who con- 
sider that it is *' cutting off their heads " to establish such a system. 
There are, however, many of the more intelligent and the younger 
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men who strongly desire the change. The contest will do good in 
preparing the people better to use the power when obtained. 

The Federal Parliament stands out as an example and its influence 
is being silently felt. Each island sends three representatives, chosen 
as the people of that island may decide. It meets in a house buQt 
for the purpose out of the revenue of the Federation. The meeting 
is held on a day fixed by law and without being called by any chief in 
particular. The members are mixed and many of them of the younger 
and more advanced generation. The proceedings are in perfect order 
and controlled by the elected Chairman. A record is properly kept, 
and questions are decided by the majority, so that the meetings are 
not as of old without practical result. There is an Executive, with 
Queen Makea as its elected chief. Its operations, in a financial point 
of view, have been successfal, and a revenue — modest enough in 
amount->has been raised by import duties, sufficient to meet aU legiti- 
mate demands. The authority of the Government has been shown by 
the recent extradition of a fugitive charged with a criminal offence 
firom Tahiti, and by payment of the fine levied on the Ariki by whom 
he was sheltered and protected in Atiu. 

The example offered by the Federal Parliament, the extension of 
trade, the increasing wants of the people, the division of labour and 
its varied power of earning according to the skill of the workman, are 
all tending to promote corporate government, to destroy the com- 
munism of the family and to substitute a system having greater regard 
to the individual. Bashly or hastily effected, this great change may 
destroy what is good in the old system and create evils. The mental 
capacity of the Maori of Barotonga and of the islands of the Cook 
group is undoubted. The vessel they are now completing in Raro- 
tonga — ^a schooner of about 100 tons — ^planned and built entirely by 
themselves, is of itself a sufficient demonstration. If changes are not 
too suddenly forced upon them, and free play is given to their faculties 
by the teaching of English — which the London Missionary Society, I 
am glad to say, have determined on making part of their Mission work 
without delay — I entertain the strongest hope that the Native people 
of the Cook Islands, able to read English books and trained to self- 
government, will exercise an important influence in the future over 
the multitude of islands to which they already have contributed so 
many Missionaries and Teachers. The spread of that influence must 
carry with it the influence of New Zealand with which the Cook 
Islands are in such close intercourse, and to which they will be so 
largely indebted for the help they now receive. 
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MAORI, TANGATA MAORI. 



Na Hoani Nahs. 
Corresponding Member of the Polynesian Society. 



ITE taeoga mai nei o te pnkapnka nei '* Jonraal " ; ka kite ahau 
i te whakamarama a Tata Tamati mo *' Maori, Tangata Maori." 

E ki ana a Tnta Tamati, he kupu hou rawa te kupu nei— *< Maori/* 
no te takiwa ano i hanga nei nga reta mo te reo Maori e nga Pakeha ; 
heoti ko aua Pakeha nei, he Pakeha ahua kuare ki te reo Maori, ina 
hoki te whakamarama a Tnta Tamati e mea nei : — 

<' Na te kore i tino ata tau i nga taringa o nga Pakeha, na raton 
nei i timata te hanga i nga reta mo to matou reo ; tera ano pea kei te 
whakahua o o matoa kanmatna,*' He tangata Mamori; — Mori, ranei, 
Morimori, Momori ranei maton nei.' Eei te hanganga ra i nga reta 
mo te tangata Mamori, meatia ana, ** Tangata Maori," ka makere te 
'< M *' ; man ana i nga taringa o ana Pakeha ra, ko enei reta anake M, 
A, 0, B, I ; no roto 1 ta raton huihninga i aua reta nei, i oti ai te kupu 
nei, '' Maori," e karangatia nei, Tangata Maori ; ko Tangata Mamori 
ia te tino tuturutanga, mei man i aua Pakeha nei ta nga kaumatua i 
whakahua atu ai <' Mamori." E man nei i te wharangi 60-61 o te 
Journal, No. 1, Vol. 2, March, 1898, 

Kua whakahuatia nei e ia nga kupu nei ; — ** Mamori, Mori, Mori- 
mori, Momori ;" mo te rakau kore manga, ara kore '*kaupekapeka"; 
— (ki te whakahua pea a Ngati-Porou) ; kaore hoki i enei iwi i Hauraki, 
i Waikato, i Ngapuhi, era kupu mo te rakau kore peka, pekapeka, kore 
manga, mangamanga — kaore rawa hold i enei iwi te kupu '* kaupeka- 
peka.'* 

Engari ** e rite tahi ana te whakaritenga o tera tu rakau kore 
pekapeka ki te tangata mahara kore, rawa kore, tikanga kore, wahine 
pakoko, kaore nei e whanau tamariki." Engari kaore i enei iwi era 
kupu " Mamori, Mori, Morimori, Momori," mo te tu rakau kore "peka, 
pekapeka kore manga, mangamanga." Ta enei iwi whakahua mo 
tera tu rakau, i ahua rere ke ano, engari e ahua rite ana te tangi o te 
whakahuatanga ko te mea, a rere ke etahi reta, na reira i rere ke ai te 
ahua o te tangi o te kupu ana ka whakahuatia. 

Kaore hoki i enei iwi te " i" a Ngatiporou e mau i roto i nga 
kupu nei •* Mamori, Mori, Morimori, Momori ;" — ko ta enei iwi he 
"6," kei te wahi mo te ''!," a Ngatiporou. E penei ana hoki te 
whakahua a enei iwi mo taua tu rakau nei, ara : — " He rakau Mamore, 
Momore me te kupu Hahore." Eia peneitia koa te whakahua a enei 
iwi: — "More, Moremore " ranei. Otira ko te kupu "Mori" a 
Ngatiporou i tino kore rawa atu i enei iwi ; me tekupu "Hahore" 
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hoki pea a enei iwi i kore rawa ata ia Ngatiporoa ; kaore nei i iahia e 
Tata ki roto i tana whakamaramatanga. 

Engari e whakahaatia ana ano e enei iwi te kapn *' Moiimori ;" 
ara ia mo te Pane, Upoko, Mahonga, Matenga o te tangata ana ka 
whawhakia, ka mirimiria, ka hokomirimiria ranei e te tangata ke ehara 
nei i te tangata nona ake te pane, &o. Ara, i pata mai tenei whakahaa- 
tanga i tenei kupu Morimori i runga i te " tapa o te pane," &c., o te 
tangata Maori. Mehemea hoki he taorekareka te tangata nona te 
pane i whawhakia nei, ara i Morimoria nei, penei, ekore e rangona 
tenei knpn Morimori e whakahaatia ana e enei iwi. Engari me he 
rangatira te tangata nona te pane i Morimoria nei, katahi ka rangona 
tenei kapu Morimori e whakahaatia ana, mo te Morimoringa hoki o 
te ** pane tapa o te rangatira *' nei, Ka taaatia hoki, ka maraa nga 
taonga, whenua, aha ata ranei, a te tangata nana i Morimori, &c., te 
pane tapa o te rangatira nei. Engari me he taarekareka te tangata 
nana i Morimori te '* pane tapa ** nei, ka whaia, ka hopakia : ki te 
maa, ka pataa, mate rawa, wehe rawa ata. Heoti, e kore rawa hoki 
e ahatia mehemea no taaa taarekareka nei te pane i morimoria nei, 
ara i whawhakia nei. E whakaatu ake ana i te take e whakahaatia 
ai tenei kapa Morimori e enei iwi, mo te pane anako o te tangata, e 
kore e whakahaatia mo te rakaa kore manga, ara te rakaa kore 
pekapeka. 

E whakahaa ana ano ia enei iwi i te kapa Moremore. Otira kaore 
he kapa penei i roto i te whakamarama a Tata Tamati ; ko taua kapa 
Moremore nei ki enei iwi mo te pane, &c., o te tangata ana ka tapahia, 
ka tapatapahia, ka poroa, ka poroporoa, ka kotia, ka kotikotia, nga 
harahara, makawe, aru, mahunga o te pane, &c., o te tangata. 

Tera ata ano ia tetehi ata ingoa o nga makawe, &c., o te pane, 
o te tangata — o nga makawe ia o te pane o te tangata i mate parekora, 
i man herehere ranei; ka kiia o raaanei makawe, " He Haa ;*' hoatu 
ai e te tangata nana te tapapaka, te herehere ranei, o raaa makawe ki 
te Taa-aha (<* altar,'* pea?) te karakiatanga a te tohanga ki nga ataa, 
kia toa tona ai taaa tfuigata ra ki te pata tapapaka, ki te hopa here- 
here ranei mana, ko te karakia mo nga makawe o te tangata patanga 
o te tangata — man herehere ranei. E kiia ana, he WhSngai haa ka 
kiia hoki era ta makawe, he Haa. 

Heoti i tahia ai ki konei enei tiai kapa maha kahore nei he tino 
tikanga, hei tirohanga iho ma te katmihera. Otira he aha-koa ; hei 
whakamarama ake mo tenei /c^^At tino-nai-whakaharahara, mo '* Maori/' 
kaa whakarereketia nei hoki e etehi tona o te iwi no ratoa nei tona te 
ingoa nei a *< Maori," kaa kiia nei hoki, *'he ingoa tino hoa," no te 
mahinga nei ano i ngit reta mo te reo Maori i oti ai. Na reira e tika 
ana kia " amenea katootia " mai nga kapa maha hei whakaata, kia 
marama tahi mai ai hoki i etehi te timatanga mai o '* Maori," no 
konei ranei, no ko ke ranei, no ko noa ata ranei. Tenei kapa nui ano 
hoki a '< tangata Maori " kaa ngaro nei. Kaa kiia nei hoki i makere 
i roto i nga ringaringa o nga Pakeha te reta — '' M " — o te kapn 
'' Mamori " o te rakaa mamori a Ngatiporoa i oti ai a " Maori." Am 
to ratoa kapa '* Mamori " mo te rakaa kore peka, &o., hei whakari- 
tenga mo tenei '*iwi mamori," kaore nei i rite ki nga pakeha te 
whaL taonga, pa, paara hoki, &c. Na reira i kiia ai e nga kaamataa o 
Ngatiporoa : — " He iwi mamori matoa nei," he pera me te rakaa ma- 
mori, kore kaapekapeka. Na reira i pataia ake ai a ara he tika koia 
ranei na Ngatiporoa ma i timata te whakahaa i te kupa nei '' Maori ?" 
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kia tika ai no a ratou knpn e wlianei a *' Maori." Ara, no *' Mamori, 
Mori» Morimori, Momori.*' I timataria koia ranei ki a Ngatiporoa te 
mahinga a nga Pakeha i nga reta mo *' Maori ?" Mehemea hoki no 
nga kupu e wba i ranga uei a " Maori '* penei hoki pea ka whaka- 
hnatia e enei iwi ko *' Maore/' kia rite ai ki ta ratou nei wbakaboa- 
tanga i te kupa *' Mamore." 

E kiia nei hoki i kore ai te iwi i heke mai nei i Hawaiki e haa 
ingoa mo ratoa, i whakaaro tona ko ratou anake ano nga tangata o te 
ao nei, ko te take tena i kore ai taua heke nei e hua mgoa rao ratou. 
£ tika ai kia whakina ki konei nga korero <' NeherS " a enei iwi, hei 
whakaatu ake, me kore e marama mai i te kaunihera te takenga mai o 
*' Maori," ki ta enei iwi whakahaere i nga korero '' Nehera " a nga 
kanmatua o enei takiwa. Ara, nga kupu, nga take katoa, ahatanga 
atu ranei, me whakaputa katoa ano, hei whakawhanautanga mai mo 
'* Maori, tangata Maori, kai Maori, waitai, wai Maori." 

Eoia ranei, na nga Pakeha i hanga i nga reta mo te reo Maori nei 
i timata te whakahua nga kupu nei, '* kai Maori, waitai, wai Maori, 
rakau Maori, ehara nei i te kauri ?" E mea ana aliau, kahore. Tena 
iana whakarongo mai. I rokohanga mai ano e te heke nei he iwi ano 
i te whenua nei e noho ana, ko Ngati-kura, ko Ngati-korakorako, me 
Ngati-turehu nga hapu o te iwi nei o Patupaiarehe. Nga rangatira o 
enei iwi, ko Tahurangi, ko Whanawhana, ko Nukupori, ko Tuku, ko 
Bipiroaitu, ko Taputeuru, ko te flangipouri. Nga kainga nohoanga o 
nga iwi nei, ko nga tihi keokeonga o nga maunga teitei. A, ko nga 
maunga nohoanga o enei iwi i Hauraki nei, ko Moehau Maunga, ko 
Motutere, ko Maumaupaki, ko Whakairi, ko Eaitarakihi, ko te Eoronga, 
ko Horehore, ko Whakaperu, ko te Aroha-a-uta, ko te Aroha-a-tai, 
ko Pirongia hoki kei Waikato. Kaore e kitea nga pa, nga kainga, me 
nga whare hoki o enei iwi, ekore ano hoki e kitea tuturutia atu e te 
kanohi tangata Maori nei, ara kia kitea atu te ahua. Engari he wa 
ano ka kitea, e kore ia e tino mohiotia atu ko taua iwi nei, engari e 
kitea atu ana he tangata ena na. Hua noa atu ai ko o ratou hoa o 
era kainga atu ano o ratou. £ei te taenga atu ra o enei ki nga kainga 
o era o ratou hoa, kei reira ka mohiotia, kaore tera hunga tangata 
Maori nei i tae mai ki te takiwa i tutaJd nei he tangata ki tenei hunga 
tangata Maori nei. No reira i tino mohiotia ai, ko nga iwi atua nei 
ko Patupaiarehe, &e. — e hara i te tangata Maori. No reira mai raoo 
ka takoto wehe mai enei ingoa iwi e rua, a Patupaiarehe, &c., me 
tangata Maori. E tutaki ana ano te iwi nei ki te tangata Maori i roto 
i te ngaherehere, e rangona atu ana e korerorero haere ana, e whakao 
haere ana, e kore ia e tino tutaki kia tu atu kia tu mai, kia titiro atu 
kia titiro mai, heoti anake ano ko te rangona atu anake e korerorero 
haere ana, e whakao haere ana, te kitea atu, te aha ! 

I etahi takiwa ano hoki kei nga po ka rangona e hoehoe ana i o 
ratou nei waka, he mea ano, he waka tana. Whati noa nga iwi 
tangata Maori nei i te wehi — hua noa hoki, he ope taua na etahi iwi 
tangata Maori ke atu. E rangona atu ana ano nga hoe a taua iwi nei 
e paku ana ki te niao o te waka, me te kakare ano o te wai o te moana 
i a ratou hoe ; e rangona atu ana ano e tuki ana i o ratou waka me te 
mea nei ano he tangata Maori tonu nei e tuki ana, e hoehoe ana ranei. 

Eei te taenga ra o nga whati o nga tangata Maori nei ki nga 
maunga, whakarongorongo iho ai ki te huakanga te patunga a te ope 
taua i rangona nei e tuki hoe ana i te po, kei te korenga e rangona iho 
te wahi i huakina, i patua hoki e taua ope taua nei ; kei reira ka ma- 
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baratia akc, *' E — ko nga iwi atua nei, ko Patnpaiarehe, Torehti, 
Korakorako." No reira enei patai : — "He aha? Eowai ma ranei 
nga iwi i rangona nei e tnkihoe ana i te moana nei i nga po, e korero- 
rero nei, e kSrangaranga nei i te ngaherehere ?" E peneitia ai he 
whakaatu ake : — '' E hara i te tangata Maori, he atua, he Patnpaia- 
rehe, Turehu, Eorakorako." 

E marama ai te titiro mai a an a akn, a tena, a tena, ara, he knpa 
tawhito tonu ano a '* Maori " no mna noa ata i te Pakeha nei :— e 
tika ai te tuhinga ki konei i nga korero mo Patupaiarehe, Tnreha, 
Korakorako, *' Hei kanara whakamarama mo tenei keehi mo Maori." 
Ahakoa he korero pakiwaitara (story or fable), nga korero mo Pata- 
paiarebe ara ia ki a tatou nei, he tino korero tawhito ia na nga iwi 
Maori katoa o nga motu nei, kaore o raton taubou ki nga korero mo 
Patupaiarebe. He korero ngabaa na ratou, e matapoporetia ana, e 
wbakarpngobia tonutia ana, me to ratou tino whakapono ano hoki 
ki nga korero penei. E marama ai ta tatou matakitaki iho, i puta 
mai i roto i enei korero pakiwaitara te whakahuatanga : '' iwi atua, iwi 
tangata Maori ano hoki *': — Ara i nga whakahuatanga peneitanga na : 
" Ebara i te tangata Maori, he atua,*' &c. '' Ebara hoki i te atua, he 
tangata Maori nei ano.*' 

Ea marama ai hoki i roto i enei whakahuatanga kupu, te takenga 
mai o " Maori," kua ngaro nei i etabi tonu o te iwi Maori ; koia nei 
hoki i whakina ake ai nga kupu me nga korero tawhito a '' Nebera"; 
e korerotia-a-ngututia nei e ratou e te iwi Maori, tuku iho tuku iho, 
ki nga whakatupuranga o muri mai — me te ngaro baere atn etabi wabi 
aua korero tawhito nei. 

Engari ekore e kiia ake no Hawaiki mai ra ano tenei kupu " Maori." 
Mehemea tera kei Hawaiki e wbakahuatia ana tetebi kupu e rite ana 
ki a '* Maori," kia penei kau koa te ahua rite me nga kupu e rua a 
nga Maori ratou ko nga Hawaiki e mea nei aua kupu ra, '' Tangata," 
*' Kanaka," ki a Ngaitabu hoki o te Waipounamu tata nei, he 
'* Takata," penei ka ki ake ahau no Hawaiki mai ano a ''Maori.*'* 
Heoti, ma tatou katoa e ki ake i naianei : No mua atu ano i te Pakeha 
nei a *' Maori"; no te taenga mai ra ano o nga beke nei ki enei 
motu i timata ai te whakabua i tenei kupu. E tino marama ana nga 
whakamarama me nga kupu katoa kua tubia ki runga nei ; apiti atu 
ki enei e mau ake i raro nei, hei wbakapumau i te tawbitotanga o 
« Maori," me te tawbitotanga hoki o te timatanga mai o te whakabua, 
no mua atu ano i te Pakeha nei ; no mua atu ano hoki i te mabinga i 
nga reta mo te reo Maori nei. 

Ea tubia ki raro nei etabi waiata tawhito hei tautoko mo taku 
whakabe i te whakamarama a Tuta Tamati i a '* Maori, tangata 
Maori." Ara, kei te wbakahuatia a *' Maori " e nga kupu o te waiata 
whaiaipo a Whanawhana raua ko te Eangipouri, nga rangatira o nga 
iwi atua nei, o Patupaiarebe, Turehu, Korakorako. I hiahia ano a 
Patupaiarebe nei ki a Tawbaitu, he wahine tangata Maori nei ano. Na 
Euarangi, tupuna o te Euarangi bapu o te iwi Ngatihaua, te iwi o 
Wiremu Tamehana Tarapipipi te Waharoa, kua mate ra. Kei te 
wbakahuatia ano hoki a " Maori " e nga kupu o te waiata, he tangi na 
tetebi kaumatua o mua mo tona maara kumara i kainga e nga kiore, i 
eke mai nei i runga i a Tainui. 

* Eahore i te ngaro tenei Eupa ** Maori " nei, i nga motu o te ** Moana nni a 
Kiwa"; e man nei ano i Tahiti, i Barotonga, i Hawaii, me era atu Motu. Eo nga 
tangata o Barotonga pea nga mea kua tino mau rawa ki tenei kupu " Maori '* nei 
ingoa mo ratou. He " tangata Maori '' tonu ra ratou, e ai ta ratou.— Na noa Etita. 
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Waiata WhaUipo. 

Kaore te raro nei te pehi whakarunga, 

I torona e au te tau o Tirangi, 

Whakatata rawa mai ka muri muri aroha, 

Kei Pirongia ra ko te iwi tauwehe, 

E wahi rua ana ko Tuku ko Nukupori, 

Ko Tapn-te-uru ra, ko Ripiroaitu. 

Ka tango mai he wahine tuku tahi tonu mai, 

Naka i tu atu kia urutomokia, 

Te whare o Buarangi ki a Tawhaitu, 

Te whakapakia ki te kiri Maori. 

Ka pukohua mai te pake ki Puawe, 

He ripa tau arai ki te makau i te ao. 

Waiata mo te maba Eumara. 

TsNEi ka noho, ka hihiri ngakau o tangata 

£ takoto mai nei. 

Ki kona te raurau, tupu noa mai ai, 

Ka piki ake au ki runga ki te Kiritai, 

Nga manu e wheko i raro Rangiahua, 

Homai ano koe kia hurihia iho, 

E tapu ana au, e ihi ana i a Rongo-tapu-hirahira, 

Ki kona E Tane panikarariri whanaunga he ngahere, 

E kore pea e whakama ra e te nfi^utu poto, 

E pokaia ana mai ete tamaiti niho koi. 

Nana i nohoia te iha o Tainui, 

Te waka o Hoturoa, nana i homai ko te kai ki te ao Maori 

He aha te atua korero i mana mai ai, 

Me huri kau ake ki muri ki to tua, 

Matahi noa ana ko era mahihi anake 

Takoto ana mai ta Rangi, ta whakarere i te rohia, 

Heoi te hirihiri e ngau ki Hauturu, e ngau ki te Whara, 

Ki nga puke ahua pohewa e takahia ki reira, 

E ngoto ranei o niho ki reira, 

Tenei te kai ka riro te pae ki Hawaiki, 

Ki te tupuranga mai o te kai, he Kiore. 

He tanoi tawhito. 

(Tetehi wahi anake). 
Takarokaro noa ana 
Te whetu Maori o runga ; 
Ka momoe nga uruahu o Rehua i te rangi. 

He tangi na Rotorua. 
(Tetehi wahi anake). 
TntoHiA iho E Hine ma ki te parera e tere atu na, 
E hara tena he manu Maori, 
Me titiro mai ki te hurahuru whakairoiro mai no tawhiti. 

He waiata na namata. 

(Tetehi wahi anake). 
Tuku mariri mai, 
Nga makau Maori. 

He gARAKTA NO Babotonoa. 

He mea tawhito noa atu. 

(Tetehi wahi anake). 

Tupu ake lia uki e toa 

E Maori no taua puruki ; 
No taua te arutoa. 
No tupuranga taua. 
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Tbanslatiom. 
MAORI, AND TANGATA MAORI. 



Bt Hoaki Nahb. 
Corresponding Member of the Polynesian Society. 



On the receipt of a nnmber of the *^ JonmaJ,** I observed the explana- 
tion of the words ** Maori and Tangata Maori," according to Tata 
Tamati.* 

Tuta Tamati states that the word Maori is quite recent, dating from 
the time when the orthography of the language was arranged by the 
Pakehas,f but surely those Pakehas must have been ignorant of the 
Maori lajiguage ? Tuta Tamati thus explains : — 

'* It was because the ears of the Pakehas did not catch the correct 
soQDd of the word when they arranged the letters for our language. 
Probably our old men said ' We are Mamori, Mori, Morimori, or 
Momori men,' and when they came to write the word they left out 
the * m ' in Mamori, and wrote it * Maori,' leaving only the letters 
m a o r i and by their junction forming the word Maori, and from it 
Tangata Maori, whereas Tangata Mamori is the correct rendering, if 
those Pakehas had understood what these old men said." 

He has applied the words '* Mamori, Mori, Morimori, Momori," 
to a tree without branches (Eaupekapeka according to Ngatiporou), but 
those words are not found m the dialect of the people of Hauraki, Wai- 
kato, or Ngapuhi as used for a tree without branches, nor is the word 
Eaupekapeka known to them. Also, ** the same meaning as applied 
to a branchless tree is used for a thoughtless man, a poverty-stricken 
man, a hapless man, or a barren woman." Those words Mamori, &o., 
are not in use amongst these people for a branchless tree, but they use 
a different word, though the sound is somewhat the same, but differing 
in some of its letters. 

These people do not use the *' i " found in the Ngatiporou Mamori, 
&c., but replace it with ** e." For instance we hear tiie words Mamore, 
Momore, and the word Hahore, besides More and Moremore, but the 
word Mori of Ngatiporou is quite unknown, as much so probably as 
the word Hahore is unknown to Ngatiporou, which is not mentioned 
by Tuta Tamati in his explanation. 

On the other hand, these people do use the word Morimori, but 
apply it only to the head of a man, when it is taken hold of, touched, 
or rubbed by any one other than the owner. That is to say, it is con- 
nected with the " sacredness of the head " of the Maori. If it were 
a slave whose head was touched, the word Morimori would not be 
heard in the sense in which these people use it. But if it were that of 
a chief, then Morimori would be used to describe the action of touching 
*' the sacred head of the chief," and he who did so (if a chief) would 
be the subject of a taua, or hostile demonstration ; his goods would be 
plundered, and his land or other property taken in payment for the 
desecration of the sacred head. If, however, it was a slave who touched 

• See •• Journal," Vol. II., page 60. 

t It is necessary, perhaps, to explain lor foreign readers— outside New Zealand 
— that Pakeha is the name ordinarily used lor an European. In a future number 
the author will giye his explanation of the origin of this word PiULeha.— Editobs. 
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the saored head of a chief, he would he pursued and caught, and when 
caught he would he killed. On the other hand, if the head touched 
were that of a slave, nothing would he done to tJie person touching it. 
This is the explanation of the use of the word Morimori hy these people, 
it is only applied to the act of touching the head, not to a branchless 
tree or other object. 

These people use the word Moremore in another sense, which has 
not been quoted by Tuta Tamati, but always in reference to the head 
of a man ; as when the head is cut off, or the hair of the head is cut 
(always a sacred ceremony). There is another, name for the hair of 
the head of a man, who has been killed in battle, or taken prisoner— 
the hair of such is called *' Hau,'* and in that case is taken by him 
who killed or took the man prisoner to the '' Tua-ahu," or altar, and 
is there offered with appropriate invocations to the god by the priest, 
to ensure bravery or abiUty to take prisoners in future on behalf of 
him who killed the man. This ceremony is called ** Whangai hau,'* 
and the hair itself *' Hau." 

These words have been written — though, perhaps, they have not 
much in them — for the consideration of the Council ; but nevertheless 
they are intended to elucidate the very important case of the word 
** Maori," the origin of which has been distorted by some of the very 
people who bear the name ** Maori,'' and who hold that it is *' quite 
a recent name,'' dating from the arrangement of the orthography of 
the Maori language. Hence it is appropriate that several arguments 
should be adduced in explanation so that others may be quite clear as 
to the origin of '' Maori," whether it is of the present time, or some 
other time, or of very remote times. There is also the expression 
"Tangata Maori," "the Maori race," the origin of which appears to 
be lost also. It has been said above that the letter ** m " was dropped 
out of the word ** Mamori " of Ngatiporou in forming the word ** Maori " 
by the Pakehas, that is, their word for a branchless tree, &c., and that 
the same word was used to describe the state of poverty of the people 
in respect of property, guns, powder, &c. Hence it seems pertinent to 
ask : Is it then true that with Ngatiporou commenced the use of this 
word Maori ? Is it derived from their four words as already quoted ? 
Bid the Pakehas commence the arrangement of the letters used in 
** Maori " with Ngatiporou ? Had the word been derived from those 
four words, the result would have been ** Maore," in order to conform 
to our pronunciation of '* Mamore," and not '' Maori," as it is. 

It has also been said that the people who migrated here from Ha- 
waiki had no occasion for a descriptive name for themselves, because 
they behaved they were the only race in the world. It will be appro- 
priate to adduce here some of the ancient history of this people, 
whereby perchance the Council may be enlightened as to the origin of 
** Maori " according to the relations of the wise men of old. The 
words, origins, or whatever else bears on it, will be stated to assist at 
the birth of *' Maori, Tangata Maori, Kai Maori, Waitai, Wai Maori," 
&c. 

Can it be said that the Pakehas, who arranged the letters for the 
Maori language, originated also the words " Kai Maori, Waitai, Wai 
Maori, Bakau Maori — ^not a kauri ?" I say emphatically. No I Now 
Usten. When the migration arrived here they found people living in 
the land — Ngati-knra, Ngati-korakorako, and Ngati-turehu, all hapus 
or sub-tribes of the people called Patupaearehe. The chiefs of this 
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people were named Tahurangi, Whanawhana, Nokapori, Tuku, Bipi- 
roaitu, Tapu-te-uni, and Te Eangi-pouri. The dwelling places of these 
people were on the sharp peaks of the high mountains — those in the 
district of Hanraki (Thames) are Moehau mountain (Cape Golville), 
Motutere (Castle Hill, Coromandel), Maumaupaki, Whakairi, Eaita- 
rakihi, Te Koronga, Horehore, Whakaperu, Te Aroha-a-uta, Te 
Aroha-a-tai, and lastly Pirongia, at Waikato. The pas, villages, and 
houses of this people are not visihle, nor actually to be seen by morkJ 
(Tangata Maori) eyes — that is, their actual forms. But sometimes 
some forms are seen, ijiough not actually known to be these people, so 
that it is said <* those are men." Those who thus perceive these forms 
imagine them to be their friends from some other village, but on 
arrival at those villages they then become aware that their fdends 
have not been in the place where the forms were met with. Hence it 
is known for certain i^at those seen are the atua, or spirit-like people, 
the Patupaearehe, &c., and not Tangata Maori, or people of the Maori 
race. From these circumstances have arisen the distinction of these 
two names of Patupaearehe and Tangata Maori. Sometimes this people 
is met with by the Maori people in tibe forests, and they are heard con- 
versing and calling out, as they pass along, but at the same time they 
never meet face to face, or so that they mutually see one another, but 
the voices are heard in conversation or shouting, but the people are 
never actually seen. 

On some occasions also, during the night, they are heard paddling 
their canoes, sometimes even war canoes, and when this occurs the 
Maori people have fled from fear, thinking that it was a war-party of 
some other Maori people. Even the striking of the paddles against 
the sides of the canoes, and the swish of the waters of the sea by the 
paddles, are heard, and the cry of the fugleman, exactly like the 
Tangata Maori when paddling their own canoes. 

When the people who have thus fled reach the mountains, and from 
there listen for the sound of the assault of the people who had been 
heard urging their canoes on in the night, and hear no sound arising 
from the place of supposed assault, then comes the reflection : — <* 0, it 
is the atua, spirit-hke-people, the Patupaearehe, or Turehu, or Eorako- 
rako." At such times are heard these questions : '' What is it ?*' 
" Who are the people who were heard urging forward their canoes on 
the sea during the night ?*' or, *' Who were heard conversing and 
shouting in the forest ?" The answer would be as follows : " They 
were not Tangata Maori, they were atiuis, Patupaearehe, Turehu, or 
Eorakorako.'' 

In order that we may clearly see that the word Maori is of ancient 
date, long before the time of the Pakehas, it is quite pertinent that 
these remarks on Patupaearehe, &c., should be written <' as a light to 
enlighten this case of Maori." Notwithstanding that the stories of 
Patupaearehe are mere fables, that is they are so to us, they were 
veritable histories of old to the Maoris of these islands ; none of them 
are strangers to the relations concerning Patupaearehe. They were 
most interesting and diverting stories, highly treasured and constantly 
repeated, and at the same time absolutely believed in. It is quite clear 
from our consideration of these facts that out of these fables arose the 
expressions : ** Spirit-people or Fairies, and Tangata Maori or native 
people" ; that is, in such expressions as the following : '' They are not 
Tangata Maori, but Spirits (atua)," &c. " They are not Spirits but 
ordinary Tangata Maori." 
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It is also qtdte dear, from these forms of expression, what is the 
origin of ** Maori," whioh is lost to some of the Maori people themselves ; 
henoe these anoient words and stories of old have been quoted, stories 
whioh have been repeated by word of mouth by the Maori people, and 
handed down to these later generations, though losing much in the 
process. 

I should not like to say, however, that this word *' Maori " dates 
from Hawaiki. If in Hawaiki* any word is repeated whioh is like 
*' Maori," as much so, for instance, as the two similar words the 
Maoris and Hawaiians have in common, " Tangata'^t and '* Kanaka," 
then, in that case, I should say '* Maori " is from Hawaiki. I However, 
we can now say, that the word Maori iff certainly older than the arrival 
of the Pakehas, and dates from the arrival of the migration at these 
islands. All that has been said above in explanation is quite clear in 
determining the antiquity of '' Maori,** and the remoteness of its* use, 
espeoiaUy when to it is added what will be found below — that it dates 
from before the time of the Pakeha, and was long anterior to the for- 
mation of the letters for the Maori language. 

In support of my refutation of the explanatian of Tuta Tamati, 
there will be found written below some ancient songs, in which the 
word '* Maori " is repeated. It will be found in the love-song of 
Whanawhana and iUmgipouri, chiefs of the im atua^ or Fairies, the 
Patupaearbhes, Torehus, or Eorakorakos. The chief of the Patn- 
paearehe ardently desired Tawhaitu, who was a woman of the ''Tan- 
gata Maori," or Maori race, who was the wife of Buarangi, ancestor 
of the Buacangi hap^ or sub-tribe of the Ngati-haua tribe, ihe people 
of Wiremu Tamehana Tarapipipi te WahiEhroa (the so-called king- 
maker), now dead. 

The word *' Maori *' is also mentioned in the lament of a certain 
old man of old, for his Eumara cultivation, which had been eaten by 
rats, imported here in the Tainui canoe. 

In addition to the two songs given by Hoani Nahe, we quote from 
** Nga Moteatea," a few instances in which the word Maori oeours, and 
also one quotation from " Myths and Songs of the Pacific," said to be 
of very anoient daite, in which it will also be found. — Editqbs. 

* As the Maori Hawaiki is still— to the minds of many— «n unknown locality, 
it dioold be read here as standing for the Islands of the Paoifio.— Editqbs. 

t With the Ngaitahn tribe, of the South Island, the word is ** Takata."--fi[.N. 

} The word Maori is not unknown in the islands of the ** great sea of Eiwa " — 
the Paoifio ooean— it is known in Tahiti, Borotonga, Hawaii, and other islands. 
Pehaps the people of Barotonga hayeosed this word Maori as applied to themselyes 
more than others ; they are '* Tangata Maori," according tothemsehres.—- BnroBs. 
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VARIETIES OP BREADFRUIT, NEW HEBRIDES. 



Bt Bby. C. Mubbat, M.A. 



A LIST of varieties of breadfruit as gleaned from the Native 
in and around the Native village of ]^aon, situated near Bodd*s 
anchorage, on the north-west of Ambrim, New Hebrides, and submitted 
for the Journal in the hope that an article so universaJ as breadfruit 
may elicit linguistic affinities among the peoples of other islands. 
Breadfruit— general term — Beta, 

Breadfrtiit trea^Lib'ta, for Liye or Li-beta. Liye^tree, and is 
prefixed to the name of every tree. Ex.* L»bolva>=ihe Hibiscus. 
Li mri=ironwood tree. Li ol=coooanut tree. 



B6t(a*) &rbol. 

Bet' 4Ddam. 

B^ta basivir. 

B^ta bwehe. 
6 B^tabwise. 

B^ta bet&iye. 

Bet& dyu. 

Beti fSne. 

Bdtafor. 
10 Bet4 fira. 

B6ta fanhor. 

Beta ngafon. 

Bet4 hivil. 

Beti kgbir. 
16 Bet& karo. 

B^takiki. 

Bet& kSbir talonra. 



YABiBTm (Obnbbio tebm, BAta): 

Bet4 lolau. 45 B^to tabo. 

B^ta lowon barbar. 
25 B6ta loliasao. 



B6ta kolvaro. 

Bet&-nmang. 

Bet&myir. 

B6ta meriol. 
30 B6ta mir. 

BMa misiBir. 

B^ta man. 

B6ta xneraoL 

Bet(a') 6regal. 
35 Beta nteiya. 

Beta robSrSri. 

B^ta riring. 

B6ta sum. 

B^ta sibwhel. 



Bet4 kSbir tebanwikye. 40 B6ta siluiam. 
B6ta larar. Beta aibobor. 

20 B6ta liding. B^ta satye. 

Bet4 lolo. B4ta sum kon. 

B^ta lorawawa. Bet& tye. 

In the above lists the Towels have the oontiiieiital sound, bot the ooneonaBle are 
assimilated to English prononncJation.— C M. 



B^tatabanga. 

B^ta tyintyin. 

B6ta talawo. 

B^ta titye. 
50 Bet(a') tibwe. 

Bet(a') tibweterena. 

B6ta wonwon. 

B6ta worara. 

B6ta wahin. 
55 B^ta wob^va. 

B6ta wolt6bo. 

B^ta womririr. 

B6ta wSrukon. 

B^ta we. 
60 B6ta wdmUOau. 

B^ta w6msa. 

B6ta wilshi. 

B4ta yemyir. 

B6tayal. 
65 B^tayemir. 
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NOTES ON T. TARAKAWA'S PAPER. 

"THE COMING OF TE ARAWA AND TAINUI 

CANOES/* 



Bt Habb Hongi. 



[As the translator of Tarakawa's paper, I feel greatly indebted to Hare Hongi 
for his oritioism of the translation, and for the additional light he throws on points 
which were to me obsonre. The information he now supplies is of considerable 
value, and of a nature which none but those who had been initiated into the sacred 
lore of the Maori of old could supply. Such knowledge was sacred in its character, 
and to a great extent is so to the present day.— S. Pebct Smith.] 

Tb Waha o Tb Pabata. 

Page 288, Note 8. It has been oastomary to treat of this in a 
very restricted sense,* viz. : in its relation solely to the voyage of the 
Arawa and the experience of that particular party of voyagers. 1 
shoold like to claim for it a far wider application, and as time passes 
on and information is accumulated its true meaning will no doubt be 
established. From what I gathered from the old people it is a fixed 
point in the ocean. It can scarcely be denied that, traditionally, it is 
well known to the descendants of the voyagers, who arrived here in 
some dozen or more of the best known canoes. It may also be urged 
that there must of necessity be two distinct voyages to breat of. First, 
the great voyage from their original home to the Islands of the Pacific ; 
and next the voyage from those several Islands to Aotearoa, here. 
For some years a conviction has rested upon my mind that between 
these two voyages tradition has become partly mixed — at any rate I 
have been taught to regard Te Waha o Te Parata as a huge whirl- 
pool, similar to the mythical maelstrom off the Coast of Norway, and 
a thing to be dreaded and avoided as the fabled Gharybdis of Sicily, 
or the Scylla of Italy, which proved fatal to part of the fleet of Ulysses. 

That it was so well known to our daring navigators is interesting ; 
how much more so would it be could we fix upon the particular whirl- 
pool which they have designated Te Waha o Te Parata. Was it a 
whirlpool which had its existence in the Pacific ? or rather was it one 

* Mr. Golenso is perhaps the only one who has given to the world any full 
account of Te Waha o Te Parata in hii paper on ** Ancient tide lore.'' PubUshed 
by B. C. Harding, Napier, 1889. 
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in some oiher ocean which they crossed in the voyage from their 
original home ?* 

Hau. 

Page 286, Note 5. At the foot of page 228 the stracttire of the 
sentence is incorrect, and most be regarded as a modernised version, 
for a Tohmga of Ngatoro-i-rangi*s standing would not make use of the 
words << Maaa ko taku Hau.** The next sentence is more correct. 
** E kore taka Hau e riro i to karakia." The word Hau signifies 
prestige, &me, reixown ; one renowned for skill or wisdom ; bravery in 
war, or both. O rongo mai, Hau ana hi tawkUi (*' The redtal of your 
great deeds has established yoor fame far and wide "). I would trans- 
late the sentence E kore taku Hau e riro i to karakia (My fame is not 
to be crushed, eclipsed; or discomfited, by means of your pcUtry (?) 
karakia). Although if the word feune is substituted for $pirU the 
translation would do equally as well, but the word Hau must not for 
a moment be confounded with spirit, the nearest equivalent in Maori 
being the word Mana. There is a famous toki^ or axe, traditionally 
known as Hau-Hau-Tu. Ko U ToH tena i kotikotia ai nga uaua o Te 
Rangi-nui-e-tu-nei, ka wehe atu raua ko Papa ; e pipUri ana hoki raua 
i mua (That was the axe by whick the sinews of the great Heavens 
above were severed, and the Heavens separated from Papa — ^the earth 
— ^they adhered closely formwly). 

HOAIKA. 

Page 224, 8th line from top. Katahi ka hoaina e ia ki ts kupu 
karakia. I want to draw your attention here to the word hoaina — it 
is of very peculiar significance, and as the practice to which it refers 
has long since ceased it will shortiy become obsolete. In your trans- 
lation, page 287, and your note 1 same page, you have failed to give 
to it its true value. 

The word hoaina is indicative of an act which would only be suc- 
cessfully performed by a Tohunga, whose skill was of the very highest 
and purest order. It shows mind triumphant over matter. Can you 
picture the Tohunga standing with a piece of the very hardest stone in 
one hand and a slender otaota, or wand, in the other ; with bent head 
he recites his karakia^ and as he ends it he gives the stone the merest 
tap with the otaota, and the efficacjf of the karakia is at once mani- 
fested by the stone dividing and fallmg asunder in two pieces. 

Some of the miracles set out in both Testaments, including that of 
the blasting of the fig tree, are described by the impious as mere fables, 
but Mate mai te rakau, pumaoa rota ; mate mat te kowhatu hoaina ka 
pakaru. With the Tohunga knowledge and belief was power. A 
tree was smitten and it instantly withered while a stone was riven 
asunder without the application of a powerful physical shock. 

Betuming to page 224, lines 7 and 8 should read Katahi ka hoaina 
e ia taua kowhatu Mripaka, ka taka ke, na, udri ana te haerenga ki raro ki 
te whenua. 

Tb Mjltav a Mlui* 

Page 287, Note 2. There are no xeoudns of Maui's Fishhook. A 
glance at the map of the North Island shews the hook — a pawa one — 

* One of otir ttambers is of opiaioD thai tb# original Waha-o-te-Pania is 
ritnated at the Straits of Oman in the Persian Golf. We sbonld be very glad if he 
wonld give his reasons folly for this opinion.— Editors. 
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€Btire. It eztonds from the M ahki Fttdnsiila to Gape Eidimppers, 
yUamn it termioates, and the line of the book is sbofwii byiheooait 
line. Mani'fi Fishhook if quite perfect.* 

Mama. 

Page 226. BefiBmng to the death of Tama-te-Eapna, the words Kn 
ram hoe % taku vuma, are bad in form. Neither Te Morenga, Ngaknkn, 
or PSpflSua — acknowledged Tahmgas — ever gave me to understand 
that a dead person possessed any such thing as Mana, although I 
frequently attended with them the decease of eminent chiefs of our 
people. They taught me that if anything wrong occunred in the settmg 
out» or burial of an important personage, it was a matter for the gods 
themselves to deal with, whose peculiar business it was to watch over 
the tupttpaktt (or dead bodv) and note exactly what was being done. If 
die lihtmga assisted by Tama-te-Kapua himself had instructed his son 
Tuhoro in their sacred teachings, and if he was worthy, the moment 
the breath left Tama-te-Eapua's body, whatever Mana he had 

EDSsessed would rest upon this son, and for anv subsequent mistakes 
is chastisement would be inflicted entirely by the gods, who were 
very zealous that their forms and ceremonies should be scrupulously 
observed and performed. Therefore, I repeat that the words kei raru 
hoe i taku mana (after death) are not to be accepted as the utterance of 
a great man, for his dead body would not possess a particle of mana. 
It was, of course, highly tapu, and any infringement upon its sanctity 
would be punished by the gods ; this both Tama-te-Eapua and Tuhoro 
would very well know. 

I feel much concerned about these things, for if it is allowed to go 
forth that such utterances are Hka,. that a man has Mana after his 
death and that a man has Mana H U whmtta, which has been wrongly 
said of late, then it is a corruption and perversion of the word more 
serious in its effect than the jangle of a discordant musical note, which 
is bad enough. 

ExjRA, Whatu-Euba. 

Page 222. I have nothing to add to my former notes on the Eura- 
tawhiti,t therefore I shall pass right on to Notes 8 and 4, page 284. 
The wisdom of the Maori together with the various modes, ceremonies 
and forms of Karakia^ were taught and established in their ancient 
home, and in remembrance of both, when coming away the wise men — 
Tohungas — selected specimens of some precious stones of a ruddy colour 
and of very hard and imperishable nature, which they, with much cere- 
mony, dedicated to the service of the gods and brought away with them 
in tiieir wanderings from Island to Island. These were c^ed Whatu 
Kura. When it is borne in mind that these represented their ancient 
home and most valued teachings, it is scarcely necessary to point out 
that the farther away they journeyed from the homes of their fore- 
fathers, the more highly they prized and indeed reverenced the asso- 
ciations which surrounded their beloved Whatu-Kura. It was thought 
that the best means they could put these to, would be as mediums for 
communication with the gods. 

* True, but the remains of the matOf -or point of the hook, are to be seen at 
Gape Kidnappers in the scattered rooks and reefs ; it is that whioh is referred to 
in the translation of Tarakawa's paper.— 8. P. 8. 

t See << Journal of the Polynesian Society," Vol. II., page 128. 
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For weal or woe, as Tarakawa has broken tiie ice in this 
matter, in response to yonr wish I will shed a little light there- 
upon. We will suppose that a oanoe touches at some Island 
and it is decided that the party remain there. The Tohunga*s 
first care is the welfare of his people or party, and his first act 
is to estabhsh a linlf which at once (notwithstanding time or 
distance) binds them to the home and teachings of their foreffttherp. 
This he does by means of ihe Whatu-Kura. The Whatu-Kura 
are small, seeing that one an inch in diameter would be considered 
liEurge. The Tohunga first procures a new or local stone of no special 
density, and as to size the one which I saw was about five inches in 
diameter. He bores a hole through it and fashions it perfectly hollow, 
smooths it outside, whakairo, or carves, some old design upon it, and 
it is ready for use — this is called a Nohoanga Whatu-Kura^ the recep- 
tacle for the WhatU'Kura, and as it belongs to the new country it 
further represents a union of the new and the old. While the Tohmga 
has been preparing this he has probably given instructions for the 
fashioning of a stone or wooden pillar, Pou Whakapakoko, which is 
usually large and suitably set out in various designs and figures. 
When all is ready a spot is chosen and the karakia, or invocations^ 
are begun while a hole is being opened for the reception of these 
things, the people meanwhile strictly fasting, — the men never 
approaching the women — and all of the Tohtmgas in that vicinity 
bmng assembled to take part in the great ceremony appertaining to 
this covenant, for there is their Holy of Holies, where they renew 
their vows to be true to the teachings of the gods of their forefathers 
for ever. At a given point the pillar is set upright in the earth, one 
or more of the Whatu-Kura are placed in the Nohoanga Whatu-Kura^ 
and carefully deposited at the base of the pillar ; the whole is then 
covered in and the ceremonies end. Not an individual, whether Mend 
or foe to our party, would dare to desecrate that sacred spot, for it is 
all in all to each one — ^none but the great high priest ever after 
approaches it, and he does so only for &e purpose of holding com- 
munion with the gods, and asking their co-operation on behalf of his 
people. He is now recognised as the Akwrewa, Amo-Kapua, or 
Pouwhenua of his people — tiiere can be none greater than he. Eei 
a ia tonu te tangata me te whenua, kei a ia anake te ritenga o 
nga mea katoa nga mea whai tikanga nei ia, e kore ana ringaringa e 
whawha ki te kai, ki te wai ranei, e rangi he tangata ke ano hei wha- 
ngai i a ia. He is supreme over all men, as well as over the land, 
with him rests the guidance in all matters of importance. His hands 
may not touch food or drink, but some one else must feed him. 

Page 251. Te Pae o Eahukura is well known ; it refers to Eaha- 
kura*s throne. Eai-tangata came to grief on a Pae which his wife had 
set up. 

You are quite right about the Mauri, it is the ** seat of life " a 
living and breathing soul, in a wider sense such as the Whatti-Kura, it 
of course represents the river of life, Te ora o te tangata, me te whenua. 
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A SONG OF ANIWA. 

(New Hebrides.) 



Bt Maboi Sosb. 



(Written by Natshia. Notes and Translation by Rev. W. Gray, 
of Weasisi, Tanna, New Hebrides.) 

CHORUS AND MUSIC. 



^ J J J js ^ j J J J ^gpi 



Tia. e ^ c OL e 



o d e <3L e 



^a 




^^ 



CL ^ A m. m 3C e «c 9 cu e 



^cl^jjj jjH J J J J I 



loLo oteeote oL cL o <x e 



( 1 ) 

Niotean^ ta fanna. (A*)Yaa noko^-fano 
Tiavagerapn ana, ni-Tizi avaa 
laHakoi, nimei-fasao mou-pakia- 
Mai^ ia^au, moa-fonisia (a)yaa iangoro. 

. I was going 

Aimlessly only, soared was I 

At thee, come to talk, and you slap 

on me, and turn round for me the song. 

e are supplied to make sufficient notes. 

( 2 ) 

Niou-tukua-mai<^ kaijama^ 
Feitamana^ manoko-keria fasao 
Ta fanua '^iwa ta-fura mango 
lai, niko-pena mounu iai. 

Tell me what belongs to you both, 
Son-and-father, and dig up the story of 
The land of Aniwa (about) the going of the shark 
There, (and how) is prepared the bait for him. 
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( 8 ) 

NioQ-takaft-mfti menkn^-oria 

Ipekna ta nero^-nko ra 1 Niwa. 

Tasiu anopongi raka-oTiana" ia no- 

Fafa," kei^nofo akoi kea^^-rangona. 

Tell me to pay haok 

With what thei0aTi«gihal'<^e •^«ik).oii Aoiwa. 

One of these days nrfll pay baek thee ma 

Word: Sit down thoa ana h«ur. 

( 4 ) 

Farafara^' aoowa ta f ordonga, 
Bfanoko-fakntina, M^iairtifca, 
Moa-tnkeifo tara, ni-senga'' 
Aoowa ia ata. 

Hasten ye (in) the sailing. 
And arrange the oargo, «xd stand 
And lower 4he sail, like to sie not 
Te the cargo.^* 

( « ) 

Tncoake ta vaka noko-tere maroto*^ 
a^ teriari eko^-sore so, ma 
Nokoi4aia iaoowa. 
Kanleinginia^ Tamkiamn * 

Let off the canoe while she runs and weathers 

To the other side (of the point) which (the sea) is big yery 

Would be beating on yon. 

The evil work of the Aneityomese 1 

( 6 ) 

(A**) kol noko-nofo ro-pena nea tagata 
Ita-toknaji erakoi, akoi 
Noko-nofo noko-citia momata,* 
(A) koroa ia fafa o ika.* 

ThoQ while sitting, will do a thing a person 
For the saving of death against tiiee, thoa 
While sitting may look (with) yoor own two eyes, 
Te both, at the month of the fish. 

( 7 ) 

Mero-marino ro-tn-mal Saparapn," 
Mero-faji*B Bntokeraa^ 
Bamo"> Napapo,u ro-takaoe(a) ta valki 
Saro'V-avake wai Iteana. 

And will be oalm whezi blows down npon the West winds. 
And breaks (on) Bntokema. 

Expressly made for Napapo, will sail out of sight ihe 
(And) will be beached wUl it u$^ at Jteana." 

(8 > 

Eo**-fljiake ro-lomaoe 

lasoa^^ noko-ikeria tamrai" 

lai, se-riake(a) ta gatn^ 

Wai Isokiama^ nhnei-naukirta Napapo. 

(The sea) will rise to flood 

lasoa, wnile digging op the village 

There, will wash over the ohff 

At Isnkiamn, (he) dideeaetopaylTlfcpapo. 
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A 80NQ OF ANIWA. 48 

GENERAL NOTES. 

1. This song was written ont unaided by Nstshia, a natlTe of AnhrK when a 
teacher with me on Tanna about the end of 1888 or beginniDg of 1889. The 
mudo was taken down by me as he repeatedly sang the chorus. The verses were 
made by Natshia, but only the 4th will fit the music. The last verse is very 
defective in metre. Natives have no difficulty in a matter of this kmd. If the 
measure is too short they leave out the notes not required, if too long they as 
easily supply notes. The seven letters in the chorus are about as many as one 
can sing without drawing breath, hence there is a rest for this purpose here. 

2. Nearly all the Pronominal Verbal Preformatives are corrupted by Futanese 
forms; nimeit ou, eraku, ke, keUt ero^ are forms that do not occur m Aniwan 
speech now. This indicates that the song is either ao old one, composed before 
the language diverged so much as at present, or that the song is by a Futuna 
man who used his own Preformatives with the Aniwan words. I have no hesitation 
in adopting the latter alternative. We have in all other cases found that songs 
do not survive the personal knowledge and interest in the individuals celebrated 
tiierein. A native, we know, readily uses the Preformatives of his own dialect 
with the stem root words of another dialect. I have found these corruptions and 
foreign words in all native songs I have examined. 

8. I confess that I cannot well make out the drift of this song. Natshia 
wrote over it, ** Nontaflto ta ngoro iniwa,'* the beginning of the soi^ on Aniwa. 
One person seems to speak froa verse 1 to the middle of verse 8 ; wen I take tt 
the l^ro of the song— the man and his son^veme d, speaks. Yenes 4 ttid 5 
describe the storm he was in. Verse 6 is the reception he got ob Aniwa, jMhaps 
when the shark was let go there. Verse 7 describes tbe voys^ back to Firtnna. 
Verse 8 is obscure. What was Napapo paid for? If for sending the shark to 
Aniwa, was the gift a blessing or a curse ? 

4. Only obvious errors in spefling made by Matshia have been corrected here. 

5. Note the number of Pronominal Verbal Preformatives used to give shades 
of meaning to the verb. These are sometimes doubled. They are — 

Single. Double and Triple* 

ko ero 

ke eraku 

no keu 

ni on 

ro noko 

sa raku 

se nimei 

niou 
niko 
nero 
sa^o 



SPECIAL NOTES. 

1. An expression at the beginning of a song and cannot be translated. CI. ont 
** Sing a song a sixpence " and others. 

2. Not written by Natshia, but is the usual form. 

3. The Preformatives are separted by - from main word. 

4. I before a is nearly equal to y in you, 

5. A directive particle used after a verb for the first person. 
' 6. Usual form IS iatavau. 

7. 

8. A term used for father and soa. 

9. The name of this Idand is often pronounced and written by the natives 
withoui the first a. 

10. E and u are probably corruptions from Futuna. The Aniwan form should 
be marahoriaj and ta nirorako. 

11. The man interrogated now speaks. 

12. Oviana for oma ana. 

13. Shifted to a new Bne for the music. Ta, art., no his, fafa mouth,, ^ord* 

14. Corruption for 4a or ko. 

15. The risduplication has the force of meaning, be active. This bej^his a 
description of a voyage. 
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16. A difficult phras^ It seems to mean that they would be afraid of the 
state of the cargo. 

17. This is the only verse that will fit the music. 

18. G=-gingate. 

19. Art. B which. 

21. Win fit either line. 

22. A Fatunese word. A term for all evil deeds is katdeinginia, 

23. The Aniwan and Fatonese name for Aneltjmn is Kiama. Thej are here 
blamed for the rough sea. 

24. Written by Natshia without the a. 

25. Pronoun after the numeral. 

26. The shark that would bite them. In yerse 6 some one addresses the man 
and his son. 

27. A west wind would be calm on the east side of Aniwa and bad for Napapo's 
place on Futuna. 

28. Sea breaking. 

29. Name of two rocks on Aniwa. The people know how the sea is by the 
place where the sea is breaking. 

80. The translation is difficult, the meaning is, erprealy for, 

81. A person on Futuna. 

82. The force of ioro. 
S3. A landing on Futuna. 

84. This is the usual form for ending a song, to say, *' The sea rises/' etc 
Each place has its own peculiar phrase referring to some local object. 

85. Napapo's village on Fi^tima. 

86. 'mtaamrai. 

87. Name of the top of the difl. 



VOCABULABY. 



Atau, I. 
Ana, only. 
Akoi, thou. 
Acowa (acaua), ye. 
Avake, |)ull up. 
Anopogi, days. 
Akorua, you two. 

GiTU, see ; look. 
Gi, towards ; at. 

Ebakoi, that affainst thee. 
E, B pro. which (verse 5). 
Eko, art. and preformative. 

Fui, to break with a noise. 
Fijiake, rise. 
Fafa, mouth ; word. 
Feitamana, son and father. 
Fasao, word ; story. 
Fanua, land. 
Fura, run away. 
Forounga, row. 
Fakotioa, arrange cargo. 
Furafura, be active. 
Fano, go. 
Furusia, turn round. 

QxTTU, top of cliff. 

Lltakoi, at ; for thee, 
lavau, for me. 
la, at ; with ; by ; in. 
lai, there ; for it. 
I, on; at. 
laoowa, on you. 



Ika, fish. 

Iteana, a Futuna passage. 

lasoa, a Futuna village. 

Ikeria, dig up. 

Isukiamu, a place on Futuna. 

Ita, at the. 

Ipekua, how. 

Eo, pro. verb, preformative. 
Eauleinginia, evil conduct (Futunese). 
Eaijarua, what belongs to you two. 
Eeria, dig np. 
Ee, keu, pro. verb, preformatives. 

LoMACB, to flood. 

M — , and. 

Mou, conj. and pro. verb, preformative. 

Mai, directive particle after verb for lat 

pers. 
Manoko, conj. and pro. verb, prefor. 
Mango, shark. 
Mounu, bait. 

Meraku, conj. and pro. verb, prefdr. 
Marike, rise and stand. 
Maroto, inside ; between. 
Ma, and. 

Mero, conj. and pro. verb, prefor. 
Mata, eye. 

Nmxi, pro. verb, prefor. 
Naulacia, buy. 
Noko, pro. verb, prefor. 
Napapo, Futuna proD. name. 
Nofb, sit down; awelL 
Nea, thing. 
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M ioii« pfO* Torb* prof or. 
Nirwa, Aniwa. 
¥[i]LO, pro. yerb. prefor. 
Nero* pro. yerb. prefor. 
Nopooigi, day. 
No, pro. his. 
Ki, pro. yerb. prefor. 
Niotean, see Note 1. 

l^gOTO, SODg. 

Obza, to reward; payback. 
O, of ; belonging Co. 

Pakza, slap. 
Pena, prepare. 

RxroicATA, two-thy-eye. 
Ho, pro* yerb. prefor. 
Baiokema, name of two rooks. 
Ramo, see Note 81. 
Biake (a), wash oyer. 
Ba, pro., that. 
Bakn, pro. yerb. prefor. 
Bangona, hear. 

Ba, pro. yerb. prelor. 

Senga, be ashamed of; afraid of. 

Sore, great. 



Su, very. 

SaparapQ, west wind. 
Saro, pro. yerb. prefor. 
Se, pro. yerb. prefor. 

Tn, stand. 

Tiikaoe(a), sail oat of sight. 

Ta, art. sing. 

Tamrai, yillaffe (see note 86). 

Taooake, poll to one side. 

Tere, run. 

Teriari, beyond. 

Taia, beat more than one. 

Tam-Eiamu, people of Aneityom. 

Taffata, man ; person. 

Tdkoaji, say to beat one. 

Tokoa, tell ; speak ; say. 

Tasi, one. 

Tokeifo, lower. 

Tara, sail. 

Tiayagerapn, aimless. 

Uta, baggage ; belongings ; oargo. 

ym, scare. 
Vaka, oanoe. 

Wax, at ; plaoe of. 




^ 
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MAORI MIGRATIONS, No. H. 



By W. B. Gtooboh. 



IN my former paper on this subjeot, I endeavoured to show, not 
only the individuals who imposed the orews of the sevetral 
canoes which brought the ICaoris from Hawaiki to New Zealand, but 
also the living descendants of those ancestors. 

Since writing that paper, I have, however, been fortunate in col- 
lecting further information that enables me to add to, and in some 
eases, correct statements previously made. For instance in the paper 
alreadv referred to I gave a list of names of tiiose who were said to 
have landed in New Zealand from the Arawa canoe, as also tbe 
descendants of some of them — cleaving the following to be still 
accounted for; viz., Whaoa, Taikehu, Ika, Marupunganui, Hatupatu, 
Euraroa, Taininihi and Tutauaroa. 

I now find that Whaoa who is usually spoken of as one of the 
Arawa crew, has no right to that place of honor, but was in fact a 
descendant of Oro and Mfika, as follows : — 

i/iji^^ [CameoYer in the Arawa Canoe. 



4. 


Paengata 
Eanwhataioa 
1 




5 Whaoa 

1 




6 Hawairoa 

1 


WaiLdka 


Tama-te-wharo 


Te BaDgitakanui 


Ha 


TePaoro 


Te Huatahl 


Whakarewataua 


Te Pakihiwai 


Marakoko 


9 Matarae 


Te Pokinui 


Marama 




10 Tuhui 


10 Tu-te-mapou 


NgaH'Tahu,ofOrakeikorako, Ika 


Bonffomai-takitaki 
Poraho 


on the Waikati) River 


Tamoho 




Ngarangi 


Tapui 




Taoaru 


Ngapoia 




15 Ngahorohora 


15 Te Bangitakuka 
Te WhaDoa 




NgaU'Whaoa, ^ 


TfPaeroa Te XJauanui 




Mountain^ near 


Rotorua. Mataiawhea 
TeMeiha 
20Pirimi 



NgaU-Whakauetribet 
o/BotoTua. 

With reference to Taikehu, it is the opinion of the Arawa people 
that this man is identical with the warrior priest Ngatoro-i-rangi, 
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who wae also knovn under the name of Te Eeha-o-ie-rangi, and if 
this is the case, then the names of both Whaoa and Taiikehu may be 
struck out oi the list of those who came in the Arawa canoe.* 

In my former paper I save a very imperfect genealogy from Ika, 
which might perhaps have been left out with advantage. I am now 
however in a position to give a genealogy which is interesting for two 
reasons : firstly, because it shows that ancestor to have come from 
a different stock to that of the Tuamatua, or Te Heketanga-rangi 
portion of the Arawa crew ; and secondly, because it appears to settle 
the question as to whether Marupuuganui was, or was not, one of the 
immigrants. 

Whatitiri 

Hema 

Tawhaki 

Wahieroa 

Rata 

Ikaf 
I 



Tatara-iiti-rangi 



Kuratongia 
Tawhakairiao 



Bangiawba 



Marnpooganai 
Tu-a-Botoroa 



HiQeraiigi»Heit 



5 Hmgaora 5 Marnpoiiganai 

Hine-ihi Marakuka 

Te Bangiapiuigaiia Bangikorako 
Tiore . Tu-uiai 

Te Ngakan Te Amai 

10 Hoputu 10 Take 

Te Paeakau 



lopu 



I 



I 



5 Tangaroa-mihi 

Turi 

Hineafcoa 

Hoa 

Whainga 
10 WhatumairaDgi 

Kamara 

Tunaeke 

Hula 

Bomia 
15 Hiromena 

Pirimi 



( Aboot 45 years old) . 



Waitaha 
Takanai 



Tuaraitaua 

5 Mauai 
Hau 

Papawharanui 
Uennkn-kopako 
Whakane 

10 Tatanekai 

Te Whatnmairangi 
(who is the same 
person as that men- 
tioned in the line to 
the left). 



Pane 
Eapa 
Bauti 
15 HareTeimana 

(Abont 45 years old, of the 
Ngati-Baukawa tribe). 

The question of the descendants of Hatupatu can also be settled 
so fieur as his daughter Tuparewhaitaita is concerned, for that woman 
married Tawhaki, grandson of Tama-te-kapua, and was the mother of 
Uenuku, whose son was Bangitihi, the great ancestor of all the Arawa 
tribes. 

So far, I have left only three of my original list of the Arawa 
immigrants unaccounted for, but I must now add a number of names 
sent to me by Hemuera Pango shortly before his death. They are as 
follows : — 

1 Taunga 5 Bnarangi 9 Pena 

2 Uroika 6 Bongopnroao 10 Paeko 
8 Uea 7 Te Euri-niho-popo 11 Hopo 

4 PoQ S Tarawhata 12 Eawatnta 

To this list I must also add the name of Mapara, a brother of 
Tama-te-kapua. Of many of these men nothing appears to be known 



* We wonM oaQ attention to mention of Taikehu in Sir Qeorge Grey's Arawa 
tradition, (Polynesian Mythology, p. 90, Kew Edition). It is possible that Taikehu 
is confounded with the Taikehu of the Tainui canoe, since the lainui man is said 
to have named the eboal Te-ranga-a-taikehu in Eafcikati harbour. See 8koftkmd'§ 
Traditiofu and SupentiUont of the Neva Zealander$, p. T.^Eniroaa 

f Game over in the Arawa CSanoe. 
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beyond the mere tradition of their names, though it is possible that 
their descendants may be traced among tribes other than those known 
mider the general name of the Arawa. I suggest this as possible^ in- 
asmuch as we now know that tiie ancient Uri-o-pou and Huarere 
tribes were from the Arawa migration, and it is qmte likely that the 
Wai-o-hua* and Ngaiwi may in part have had the same origin. 

Taunga and Mapara belong to the Tuamatua family of the Arawa 
canoe, of whom I submit a genealogy, and Mapara was the ancestor 
of Poutukeka, progenitor of the Uri-o-pou tribe, who of old occupied 
the western shores of the Hauraki Gulf, and were driven thence some 
six generations ago by the Warrior Korohura (who was himself 
descended from Mapara), and were forced to take refuge among the 
lower Waikato tribes, their chief Kainga^ or residence, being at 
Maketu, near Papakura, twenty-five miles south of Auckland. The 
following is the genealogy of the Tuamatua, or Te Heketanga-rangi 
£amily : — 

Hoamai-i-rangi 

Mutarangi 

Tcmiamao 

Mawake 

Umika 

Baogitapn 

Taonga 

Tuamatua 
I 



Bakaori Tiaf Heif 


Orof Taungaf 


Homnai-i-tawhiti 


Ngatoro-i-rangit (who was 


Heit 


Mapara t 


high priest of the 


Bongomatan 


Whakatere 


Arawa canoe) 


Te Kakaa 


Hine-wairaDgi 




Hotu 


EUne-dapuhia 




5 Poroa 


5 TeDcaraeroa 




Pohn 


Kuranoke 




TeKapokai 


Poutukeka 




Parekotnka 


Whaturoto 




Tu-tetawha 


Hua 




lOMakino 


10 Hna-o-kaiwaka 




Pokukaitana 


Whaora-ki-te-r«^ 




TeBa 


Toiawaka 




Tokoaitua 


Eaiwfaakapae 




Taingaru 


Te Whiringa 




15 TeAriki 


16 Tokohia 




Takanewa 


TeMabia 




TeMapa 


TeHanpa 






TeBauroha 




Ngati-Maru tribe Wi-te-oka 




of the Thames 


20TukaateBauroha 



NgaH'Paoa tribe of the 
Thames. 
There are Maoris who deny that Hua was a child of Whaturoto, 
and who contend that the latter married Hua-o-kaiwaka, and it seems 
to me that such was the case, for the line of descent from Tama-te- 
Eapua to middle aged men of the present day seldom exceeds eighteen 
generations and that of Mapara should not be longer. 

I submit also a genealogy of the ancestor Tura, whose descendants 
are known as Ngati-Tura, and who have for generations lived among 

* It will be shown in a paper to be published in the next number of the 
Journal that the Wai-o-hua tribe were in existence when the Mata-alua oanoa 
arrived.->EDiT0B6. 

t Came over in the Arawa oanoe. 
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the Arawa in a state of painful dependence. According to Arawa 

,^^^^ tradition Tora hsd no canoe, but floated hither 

Te Aotiti on a lump of pumice stone aided of course by a 

Rape powerful KarcSda., This tradition probably means 

Takiterangi qq more than this— that Tura came to New 

Te^K^^ Zealand before the Arawa, and the name of his 

Matu canoe not having been handed down by tradition, 

Horitoa the imaginative Arawa have ascribed to him the 

m'^^'^^iJf^® miraculous powers usual in such cases. In any 

Huuii^^ ^*®® ^* seems possible that the Tura in question 

Qi^ is the man so celebrated among the Polynesians 

Tnkaitearo as one of their ancient sea kings, and who was 

Hine-pare contemporary with the equally feunous Paoa, 

^^ ^tow^ ^^^^^ »°d Kupe. It may, I think, also be 

Hine-x^a assumed that this Tura is not identical with the 

Tamapa South Island ancestor of that name, who was the 

Earapa father of that Ira from whom the Wellington 

^ T^So^ki^iMamd ^8^^'^* claim descent, inasmuch as not more 

Takkawa ^^^ than sixteen generations have passed since the 

Takaanoi time, of that Tura. Moreover it is noticeable, 

^ — , that in the genealogy of the man in question, 

Ta^ha Tribe, several of bis descendants have the prefix of 

Bakei, or Bakai, to their names, and this so far as my experience 

goes, is distinctive of the descendants of Toi-Eairakan. The name is 

used, or rather was anciently used, to denote a female head dress 

•among the ancestors of the Ngati-Porou and other East Ooast tribes, 

and denotes descent from Maui-Potiki. In much the same way the 

prefix Pare shows descent from the Ngaiwi group of tribes, and Hine, 

a pure Polynesian descent. 

To those who came in Mata-atua canoe I must add the name of 
Puhi-moana-ariki, whom the Ngati-awa of Whakatane claim to have 
come in that canoe with Toroa, Muriwai, Te Moungaroa,* and many 
other well known ancestors. Puhi, it is said, lived in the historical 
Pa^ Eapu-o-te-Bangi, at Whakatuie, once the stronghold of Toi- 
Kairakau, and while there indulged in some rough bandinage with 
Toroa, whose replies raised certam apprehensions in Puhi's mind as 
to his safety in the immediate future. To set these doubts at rest, 
Puhi and his followers took the Mata-atua canoe, and migrated north- 
wards, eventually settling in the Bay of Islands. The genealogy is 
as follows : — 

1 Pahi-moana-ariki (Came over in Mata-ataa). 
Bahiri 
Te Bapouta 
Eaharaa 
5 Eaharaa-pakapoka 
Kaharaa-kotiti 
Pohi-taniwharau 
Taorapoho 
Mahia 
10 Poro 
NgsJiae 
Tata » TeWairoa « Te Waikainga 
I Pehirangi 

Topoa . TeHotete ""j ^1 

Madretaka Hongi-hika Mara Pokaia 

15 Hohana 16 Hare Hongi 1st 

Hare Hongi n. 

* The Ngati-awa admit the trath of Tefahoi's statement that Te Monngaroa 
eame in Mata-ataa. See JowmaXt Vol. n., p. 186. (Farther re f t r enoe to this wiU 
be fooad in the next Ko. of the /oumaL— Editobs), 
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In my former imper on Maori migrations, I neglected to mention 
that the Whakatohea tribe of Opotiki is for the most part desoended 
from those who came in the Hata-atua canoe — viz., from Miiriw8i» a 
sister of Toroa — ^but they are a very mixed tribe indeed, and have 
many other ancestors, snch as Tntamare, who is said to have been a 
great-grandson of Tamatea-Tinakuroa. Tarawa is another ancestor 
claimed by these people, as is also Banginni-a-te-koha — the latter 
being one of the ancient people of the land. Concerning Tarawa I 
know nothing beyond the following genealogy : — 



Banginoi-a-te-kohu 


Muriwai* 


Tarawa 


Ngapoiq»ereta » 


Repuoga 


Tama-komutiunaki 


, , 1 

Baamatararangi 


TeAtahaira 


Roamatanai 




TeAtawairua 


5 Ruamataiti 




Te Ata-o-te-raagi 


Ruataarau 




Te Atakorehe 


Roaputaki 
Raakaweka 




RoDgomai-omao 




Pakaknra 


Ruatakioa 




Rangikapakapa 


10 Bnakapaa 




Kahopo 


Paparua 




Haa-o-te rangi 


Hukimaiwa 




Rnamoko 


, . Bangipuzaho 




Pakira 


Waihape 




Hinemka 


15 Urakapia 




Taokara 


Rahui 




ICliiTeriQa 


Ninita 




17 Tanha Nikora 


Tauha 
Nikora 








Te Waka-tohea tribe. 


20 Tanha Nikora 






Te Waka-tobea tribe. 





I submit a connected genealogy of the main lines of descent of tiie 
Ngati-awa tribes ol the Bay of Plenty, from which it will be seen that 
Whaene, ^ndlather of Tntamare, is shown to be descended from 
Tamatea-Tinaknroa, and not from Tamatea-pokai-whrama, as is 
generally held to be the case. 

From this genealogy it will be seen that Tokoke married Irapeke, 
and their son Awatope II. married the two daaghters of Moepnia and 
Maruka the latter ol wholn was of the Waitaha-tdraata tribe. 

Tamatea-Tinakoroa 
Whaene Toroa* 

Taka Roaihonga 

Taneatua Hoorangi Tahinga-a-te-Ra 

Tairongo Towharetoa — Uiraroa := Awa-noi-a-rangi 



I 



Aniwaho 
Tokoke 



Rakeiaekaha 5 Rongotangiawa 

Moepoia » MLamka Irapeke 



Awatope » Rongonudtnki 

I 

IrawWo 

Hikakino 
10 Te RaDgihouhiri 

Toaoatini 

Nnku 

Paiaka 

Te Hemahema 
15 Pntarera 

Te Hamaiwaho 

Apanui 

Te Ua-a-te-rangl 

TeHorintii 

(Ugati-avia tribe of Bay of Plenty) 



Tnhirangi » Awatope 
TeRaliik( 



:oia 

Rangiwhakapntaia 
10 Tukona 

Tuwewenia 

Mahanga 

Euhita 

Telri 
15 Earotaha 

TeUni 

Pneha Marama 



* Came oyer in llata-atoa. 
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At page 229 of the first volume of the Journal of the Polynesian 
Society I have mentioned Tori, his brother Eewa, and the three sons 
of the first-named, as the only person known to the Maoris as the 
orew of the Aotea. I am now in a position to give a further list of 
those who migrated hither in that canoe, and am indebted to S. Percy 
Smith, Esq., for the information.* 



11 Hine-waitai /. 

12 Toneroroa /. 

15 Earaznahonga /. 
14 Taneneroro /. 



1 Toao 6 Takoa 

2 Haapipi 7 Tamatera 

3 TapoQ 8 Tama-ki-te-ra 

4 Hoataipou 9 Tnanoi-o-te-ra 

5 Bangipoutaka 10 BoDgorongo /. 

The Ngati-Hako tribes of the Upper Piako also claim descent from 
the crew of Aotea through Bongomatane, whom they assert came in 
that migration and became one of the many ancestors of that interest- 
ing trihe. 

To the crew of Kurahoupo, who it seems came hither in the Mata- 
atoa canoe, may be added the names of Te Moungaroa, Turu, Akura- 
matapu, and Tukapua. 



* The infonnation was proonred from the Patea people by the Bev. T. G., 
Hammond. — ^Editobs. 
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49. Iti referenoe to the nse of the Maori word Kura, tot ** knowledge,*' 
tioned at page 191, Vol n. of this Journal ; I mav mention that irkurin in the 
Kwamera diideot of Tanna, New Hebrides, is ** to know ''—the same as akrUn in 
mj district. I think irkCrin is ** to know," without being taoght.— W. Gbat, 
WBABiai, Tanna, Nbw Hebbidbs. , 

50. Mr. F. W. Christian forwards to the Society a photogn^^ of some anfliant 
Samoan Combs, of beaatif ol workmanship ; these combs were hig^ily valued and 
handed down as heirlooms. We hope to reproduce pictures of them later on. Mr. 
Christian remarks : — " The design of these combs recalls the emblems of Cybele 
anct Ashtaroth worship, the turret and homed, or crescent moon, one of thoee sor- 
prising witnesses which show unmistakable traces of Semitic or Cnahite ipflnjuMft 
brought by the Polynesians from their ancient home in Asia." 

51. We have received from the Bev. D. Macdonald of Efate, New Hebrides, a 
copy of his *' The Asiatic origin of the Oceanic Languages ; Etymological Dictionaiy 
of the Language of Efate, New Hebrides," published by Melville, Mullen and Slade, 
262, and 264, Collins Street, Melbourne, 1894 The work contains 212 pages ol 
very interesting matter. We propose to reler to it at greater length at a future 
time.— Ei>iT0B8. 

52. Some time ago I saw in a newspaper that a mound bad been opened in the 
South Island and found to contsin a lot of charred bones, presumably human. 
The writer of the paragraph goes on to Fay that should the bones prove to be 
human, it would seem to show that the Maori of old practised cremation. I may 
say that there need be no question about it, I know of at least two occasions where 
it hae been practised near Wbanganui in quite recent times — in fact one of my 
Survey lines on the Rakautaua Block ran oloae to the spot where a woman was 
cremated— B. E. M. Cahpbeli«. 

58. The following is the best illustration I have met with, showing the diffi- 
culty of giving the true meaning of Maori place names, unless one beoomee 
acquainted with the circumstances of the naming of the spot. There is a small 
tongue of land, or clear spar, called Te Matau, which extends into the bush be> 
tween the Autaha Swamp and the Waikawa Biver, near the present village of 
Manukau, on the Manawatu Bailway line. This spur, whicn has been Um 
occupied by Ngati-raukawa, is the exact shape of a Maori matau, or fish hook, ana 
therefore the meaning of the name seemed clear. However, Bangataua, an old 
man of the Ngati-wehiwehi hapu, gave me some years ago the real meaning or 
origin of the name as follows : — 

'* Many years ago, when I was but a young man, we were living at the 
place now called Te Matau. One day when I and others were away it 
Huritini at the sea beach, fishing, there came a war party of the Ngati-kahungonn 
over the Tararua Bange by the old war trail which we call Kaihinu. This 
party killed many of our people and took two women prisoners. Some of tbe 
survivors fied to the Pakakutu pa at Otaki and some to the Ngati-tukoreho 
tribe at Ohau. Then a party started in search of our enemies who wefe 
overtaken on Te Hanawera Bange where they had halted and killed one of our 
women, whose heart thev cut out. Here the Ngati-kahungunu were defeated by 
our people and three of their chiefs, Te Matau, Ngawaka and Te Kiakia, were 
killed by us. This was how that place received the name of Te Matau, on aocoont 
of that chief being killed by us.'* 

Wi Hape, a Ngati-awa migrant states: — ** Ngauranga, near Wellington, was so 
named by the Ngati-ira on account of its being a favourable landing place for 
canoes — Nga uranga o nga toaka hi uta — koia Ngauranga,'* The landing place of 
the canoes, hence Nga-uranga. Elsdon Best. 
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THE TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE SOCIETY. 



No. I.— MARCH, 1894. --Vol. HI. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the Coancil wae held in WeUingtcm, January 27th, 1894. 

Letters were read from — 1, Bey. J. Lymbom and Q. M. Thompson resigning 
membership ; 2, E. Jackson, forwarding a copy of Mr. J. McGregor's work on 
Maori Songs ; 8, F. Shortland, with thanks for the appointment of his father Dr. 
E. Shortland, as Honorary Member ; 4, Dr. Godrington, with thanks for appoint- 
ment as Honorary Member ; 5, Boyal Sodety of New Sonth Wales, re exchanges. 

The following new members were elected : 184, E. Bamford, Auckland, KtZ. ; 
186, W. NichoUs, Paeroa, Auckland, N.Z.; 186, T. W. Kirk,.F.L.S., P.E,*M.S.. 
Wellington, N.Z. ; 187, Bey. T. W. Watt-Legatt, Malekula, New Hebrides; 189. 
J. Baillie, Wellington, N.Z. ; 189, W. M. Clark. Wellington. N.Z. ; 190. J. Edge 
Partington, Eltham, England ; 191, A. Wilson, Whangarei, N.Z. 

Papers received : — Dictionary of the Paumota Language, Part I, Ed. Trocar ; 
Names of Varieties of Bread Fruits^ New Hebrides, Bey. C. Murray, M.A. , 
Te Haerenga mai Mata-ataa^ T. Tarakawa \Te Ngarara-hua-rau (another yetrsion) 
Te Aro ; A Song ofAniwa, New Hebrides, Bev. W. Gray. 

Books receiyed :— 129, Geographical Journal, Vol. II., No. 4 ; 130, BtdUtin de 
la SoeiStS de GSographie.PtaiB; 181, Na Mata, Noyember. 1898; 182 to 189. 
eight Nos. Transactions of the Literary and Historicai Society of Quebec; 140. 
Comptes Rendus, Soci^t^ de Geographic de Paris* No. 14 ; 141, Bulletin^ do., do. ; 
148, Geographical Journal, Vol. H. No. 5 ; 144, Revue MensueUe de Teoole d*anthro- 
pologie, de Paris ; 145, Na Mdta, December 1893 ; 146. Calendar, Uniyersity of 
Tokio ; 147, Journal, Boyal Society of New South Wales, Vol. XXVI. ; 148, 
Journal of the Boyal Colonial Institute, VoL XXV., Part 1 ; 149, Geoaraphieal 
Journal, Vol. II. No. 6 ; 150, Comptes Rendus, Soci6t6 de Geographic de Paris ; 
151, American Antequary, Yol. XV., N0.6; 152, Na Mata, January, 1894; 154, 
Comptes Rendus, de la Society de Geographic de Paris ; 155, The Scriptures in the 
Botumah language, H. S. Leefe. 

In accordance with Bule No. 5, a ballot took place to decide which members 
of the Council should retire, which resulted in Messrs. Habens and Dayis retiring ; 
and in accordance with the same rule, S. Percy Smith was balloted out as Secre- 
tary. 

A meeting of the Council was held in Wellington on the 2l8t March, 1894. 

Letters were read from — F. J. Moss n his RaroUmga Concordance ; A. Marques 
re his paper in last Journal ; Bey. D. Macdonald, of Efate. New Habrides, for- 
warding copy of his Dictionary ; from Messrs. N. J. Tone, Bey. B. B. Comnis, F. 
E. Nairn, and J. T. Meeson re membership, and from Prof. Andrews resigning 
his membership. 

The following new members were elected : — 192, F. E. Nairn, Nelson, N.Z. ; 
198, Hon. J. Carroll, Wellington, N.Z. ; 194, Bey. B. Blundell Comins, Norfolk 
Island ; 195. H. J. Lambert, Eketahuna, N.Z. ; 196, J. T. Meeson, Fendalton* 
Ouiterbary, N.Z. 
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Papers received : Maori Migrationt^ W. E. Gudgeon ; Tangata Maoris Part II« 
Haoni Nahe ; Story of an Escaped Slave, B. E. M. Campbell : Four Anitoan Songs, 
Rev. W. Gray ; Paumotu Dictionary, Part 11., E. Tregear ; The Taro, Rev. T. G. 
HammoDd ; Notes on T. Tarakawa^s Paper, Hare Hongi ; Uinepopo, B. W. 
Pakauwera ; Note on the Anchor of Tokomaru, J. Skinner ; Vilavilairevo, F. Arihiir 
Jackson. 

Books received : — 156, Bergens Museums Aazbog; 157, Journal and Text, Buddist 
Text Society, Calcutta, Vol. I. part 3 ; 158, Journal Royal Colonial Institnte, YoL 
XXV., No. 2 ; 159, Bimancesh-HoUandi*<^h, vocabulary from the Batavian Society 
of Arts; 160, Notulen van de Algemeene, Diel XXXI.; 161, Tydsckrift vow 
Induche, Taal, land-en Vocken, Diel XXXVIII. ; 162. Javaansche HaadseU m 
proza, Diel XL VII ; 163, The American Antequnry, Vol. XV., No. 4, do. do. No. 6, 
do. do., Vol. XVI., No. 6; 166, Comptes Rendus, Sooi6t6 de G6ographie de Pans, 
January, 1894; 167, do. do., December, 1893; 168, Journal BaysJ Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. LXII., Part 1 ; 169, Journal Royal Colonial Institute, Vol. XXY., 
Part 3 , 170, Revue MensueUe d'ecole d'anthropologie de Paris, January, 1894 ; 
174, Evolution in the Ornamental Arts of Savage Life ; 175, Pagan- Christian over- 
lap in the North ; 176, The meaning of Ornament ; 177. Polynesian Ornament, a 
Mythograph, the four last from Dr. Colley, March ; 178, Dictionary of the KfaU 
Language, Rev. D. Macdonald. 



Those members who have not paid their subscriptions for the year ending 
Blst December, 1894, are reminded that they are overdue. 
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MANUMINU ... 
MANUPATU ... 
MAOAKE 

MAOHt 

MAORI 

MAORO-TAKAKE 
MAOTA 

MAOTIRA 
MAPONAPUNA... 



MAPE 

MAPEMAPE ... 

MARAE 

MARAQA 

MARAKERAKE... 
VARAKO 

Marakorako 

MARAKOROA ... 
RmMARA ... 
KaKa-Maramara 



Lassitnde. 

A scorpion. 

The east wind. 

Indigenous. 

Indigenous; predse; exact; tnre; 

sale; perfect. 
Far off ; distant. 
A society ; a party ; in a crowd ; a 

flock ; a war-party. 
Except; excepting. 
To boil ; to simmer. 



A chestnut. 
Vigilant. 

A temple. 

Easy to be handled ; tractable. 

Afflicted ; disconsolate. 

Brightness (of aflame). Lncid. To 
grub up. 



Light (not dark). Light, ^len- 

dour. 
Easily s^en. 
A portion ; a fragment. 
To divide into fragments or portions. 



MARAMARA-HURU- To curl one^s hair. 
HURU 

Maramarama Bemains; d^irU, 

MARAMARAREKO ... A proverb. 

MARARA A flying fish. 



Intell^ent. 



MARARl... 
MARAU ... 



MARE ... 
MAREAREA 



MAREI ... 

HaHa-Marei 

MARERERE 



MAREVA 
MARIQI ... 

■ARIHINI 



I ilARIMO 
I MARINO 

I Haka-Marino . 
I Marinorino 
! MARIRI ... 
! Faka-llARIRO 
I MARITE... 
! iARO ... 

MI^RO ... 
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To grub up. 

To say, to speak. Speech. To efface, 
to expunge. 



A cold (catarrh). 
Yellowish. 



To lace up. A tie. Ashatd. A trap. 

To ensnare. 

To pass on, as legend. 



Naked. 

To suppurate. 

A guest. A host, landlord. 



To undulate ; to wave. 
A calm sea. 

To calm ; to allay. 
Lustre. Glossy. 
To gallop ; to run. 
Superstition. 
To sink; to fall. 
The head. 

Sharp; hard; rough. Stubborn; 
perverse; an arguer; a reasoner. 
To discuss ; to debate. 



OOHPABS 

ManuiMLmi, an inseet ; jmiM, to kUL 
Tahitian maoae, the N.E.trade wMd. 
See Maori, 
Hawaiian imio2i, indigenous; native. 

Ifangarevan maori, native. 
Ifamoo, distant ; ta/k^, to iepatate. 



Maori otira, but ; but indeed. 
Maori mapunapuna^ bubbling up; 

puna, a spring. Hawaiian ma- 

puna, boiling up. 
Tahitian mape, the chestnut. 
Maori napentipe, quick; Speedy. 

Tahitian napenape, vigilant. 
Mangaian narae, a sacred em^Cosure. 

Mangarevan marae, sacrifice. 
Hawaiian malana, to be pulled up 

easily ; loose, as a root. T4fa!tian 

maTa4i, manageable. 
Maori marakerake, bald ; bar6. Mar- 

quesan nuiakedke, a desert place. 
Hawa^an malaolao, twilighi Ta- 
hitian maraorao, break of dav. 

Mangarevan rako, to bleach. 

Maori marikoriko, to glimmer. 



See mdrako and rod, 
Kamara, a piece, particle. . 
Maori maramara, a chip ; a splinter. 
Tongan malamala, chips of wood. 
See maramara and kuruhur^. 



See maramara and reko. 

Maori miairoroy the flying fiah. Sa- 

moan tnoZoIo, i&Mi. Tahittin ma- 

rara, ibid. 

Rauti, to harangue ; parau, to speak ; 
Maro, to discuss. Toh^ mdUu, 
noisy, uproarious; btUau, a bab- 
bler. Tkhitiatfi parati, to %peht. 

Maori mar«, a dough. SBiao^male, 
a chiefs cough, Ao,. 

Samoan lega, turmeric ; the yolk of 
egg. Hawaii^ liAa, a feXXbt 
colouring matter. 

Tahitian marei, a snare. 

Hawaiian maleU, to distribot^,, %g 
food. Mangarevan marere, to fall, 
UtUe by little. 

Samoan fnaUgit to pour out teats. 
Maori maringi, to be spilled. 

Hawaiian malihim„ a stranger; 
Marquesan manihii, a stranger; 
Maori manuhiri, a visitor. 

Marino, a calm sea ; ripo, to ^Wf%, 

Maori marino, calm. Hawaiian ma- 
lino, calm. 



Samoan malUi, to drop, as fruits. 



Samoan maio, the goTen^mept. 

Tongan malo, a winner at games. 
See Marim, Maori maxo^ ^M^rd, 

stubborn. Mangaian maro^ dry, 

hard. 
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Marohaga 
MAROMA 
MAROREKO 
Haka-MARU 



MARUHI 

MATA 

MATAQI 

MATAQI-TAYARE 
MATAHIAPO ... 



MATA-KARAKARA 
MATAKATAKA ... 
MATAKE 
MATAKEINAQA 
MATAKI 



Faka-Mataki 

Matakitaki 

MATAKIMATAKIHAERE 
MATAKITE 



MATAKU 

Matakutaku 

Haka-Matakutaku 
Faka-Matakutaku 
MATAKUTAKUKORE ... 
MATAMATA 

MATAMATAEA 
Faka-Matamataea 
MATAMATAMATAEA ... 
Haka-MATAMATAMATA 
MATAPO 

Haka-MATARATARA ... 

MATARO 

MATAU 



Haka-Matau 
MATAU ... 

MATE ... 

Haka-Mate 
MATIE ... 



MATIRO 

MATIROHE .. 
MATOHATOHA 
MATOU 



To difpnte. 

Ara?me. 

To dispate. 

To Bhatlow. To modify ; to reUeve ; 

to ease. To temper; to allay. 

To soften ; to grow milder. 
To reooTer one's senses. 



The air, the appearance of a person. 



The air, atmosphere. A breeze. 

Matagi virut a fair wind. 
A squall, a gust. 

The first-bom. 



Haughty. 
Doleful. 
Unknown. 

A diBtriot ; a village. 
Confusion ; confused. Shame ; 
shame-faoed. To redden. 



To make ashamed. 
A visit; to visit. To frequent. 
To travel over ; to survey. 
To be on one's guard. 



Anguish; a pang. To fear, to dread. 

Fright. To strike chill ; cold. 
Formidable, redoubtable, dieuigerous. 

Umbrageous. 
To dissuade. To frighten, to alarm. 
To frighten. 
Fearless. 
Adolescent. 

Hilarity ; to amuse. 
To amuse oneself. 
To cheer up. 
To amuse, to recreate. 
Blind. 

To loosen ; to slacken. 

Customary; vulgar; common. 

Customary; to use oneself to a thing. 



To use ; to accustom. 
A fish-hook. 

Dead ; to die. 

To put to death. 
Couch-grass. 



To lend ; to give ; to beg ; to solicit. 
To fawn upon; adulation; to 
flatter. 

Not bearing fruit (said of the coco- 
nut palm). 

Honest; loyal. 



We ; US. 



COMPABX 



Bee maro and reko, 

Maori mani, shaded, aheltered; 

whaka^marUf calm. Samoan mtdki, 

a shade, &e. See menu 
Hawaiian maluhi, dnll, drowsy; ' 

Tahitiann</», sleepy; Maori mAi, ! 

weak, exhausted. j 

Matakarakara, haugh^. ICmori 

mato, the face ; Mangarevan 

mata^ personal appearance. 
Maori matangi, the wind; Tongao 

matagit the wind, dc. 
See matagi, Barotongan tavare^ to 

deceive ; Maori taware to dupe. 
Hawaiian makafiiapOf the first-bom 

child; Tahitian matahiapo^ the 

first-bom child. 
See mata and karakara. 

See mata and ks. 

See Keinaga. 

Maori mataki, to inspect ; Hawaiian 
makai to look at doeely, to spy 
out; Tongau mataJci, a apy, a 
trailer. 



See mataki and haere, 

Maori mcUakite, one who pcedieta ; 

Barotongan matakite, watolifoL 

See mata and kite, 
Maori mataku, to fear; Samoan 

mata% to be afraid, <fto. 



See mataku and kore. 
Samoan matamata, with 
meshes (said of a net). 



laiBa 



Maori matapo, blind; Marqae,^ 

maiapo, blind. See mata and pa, 

Maori maiara^ untied, untwisted; 
Samoan matala, to be untied. 

Tahitian mataro, to be used or ac- 
customed to a thing. 

Maori matau^ to know, to under- 
stand; Mangarevan motau, skilled 



Maori matatt, a fish-hook ; Hawaiian 

maJcau, a fish-hook. 
Maori mate^ dead, death; a<^-nrif mn 

mate, dead, <&c., <ftc. 

Tahitian matie^ the name of a matted 
grass; Maori i?ui.et/(eftA«, a sea-aide 
plant resembling coarse wheat. 

Maori matiro, to beg for food; 

Hawaiian makilOt to beg. 

See matiro, to give, and he, false. 

Tongan matofa, marked ont, beaten 

as a path. 
Maori matout we ; Marqnesan tmatm^ 

we* 
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Haka-MATUATUA 



MATUPUTUPU 
MAU 



Haka-Mau 
Faka-Mau 
MAUKU 



MAURAGA-KORE 
MAURAURA ... 



MAURI 

Haka-MAURUURU 

MAUTENl 
MAYAE 

Haka-MAVIKU ... 

ME 

MEA 

MEA-KOIKOI ... 

MEAMAU 

MEHARA 

Haka-Mehara ... 
MEHARAKORE... 
MEHETUE 
MEIKA 

MEMU ... 

MENEMENE ... 

Haka-MENEME... 
Haka-MERE ... 

MERU 

METUA-HOQAVAI 



MIA-TAKAU 
MIQOMIQO 



Faka-Mlgomigc. 

MIHARA 

MINI 

MIKAU 

MIKI 



To be vain; oonoeited; proad; 
puffed np. 

Sweet; agreeable; pleasant. 
Solid; stable. 



Thread. To join. To assure. 

To sustain. 

A rush (junous). 



Without foundation. 
A glimmer; to glimmer. 



The soul ; the mind. 
Obliging; kind. 



A gourd ; a pumpkin. 
Split; doven. 

To bum oneself with a hot stone. 
From, since, with. 
A thing ; an objeot. 

Easily. 

Sure; safe. 

Idea; notion; humour; disposition; 

sense. To remember. 
To call to memory. Imagination. 
Casual; fortuitous. 
To sneeze. 
A banana. Turei meiha^ a banana 

tree. 
Blunt, dulL 

Bound. 



(Rakau haka-menetne) timber rounded 

off. 
To depredate. 



To soften; to grow tender. 
A father-in-law. 



(£ nda takau) twenty. 
Wrinkled. 



Leaven. 



{E miha) five. 



MIKIMIKI 
MIKOE ... 



Do regret; tome; to repent. 
To regret. 

Hoof; the shoe of an animal, 
nail; a talon. 

To shrink. 

An adversary. 
An abscess. 



COlfPABI 

Maori nuUucUtia, important, large; 
Hawaiian makua, a benefactor, to 
honour. 

itfeamau, sure, safe ; tamau, constant; 
Maori tnau, fixed, lasting; Ha- 
waiian mau, to endure, &c. 



Hawaiian mauu, green herbs, rushes, 
&Q, ; Samoan nta'u'u, grass, weeds, 

See mau and kore. 

Maori ura, to glow, as dawn; 
Hawaiian uUij red, dc. See 
kurakura^ 

Maori mauri, the heart, life ; Samoan 
mauUy the heart. 

Mouniy emollient ; Maori mauru, to 
abate ; Tahitian mauruuru^ pleas- 
ing. 

Samoan mavaet spUt, cleft ; Tongan 
mavaei to separate. See vaevae. 

VikUf combustion. 

Maori me, with; Marquesan me, with. 

Maori mfa^ a thing ; to do. Tongan 
mea^ things in general. 

See mea and koikid. 

See mea and mau. 

See mahara^ reason ; to reason. 



See mdhara and kore. 

Hawaiian maia^ the banana. Tahi- 

tian m^ia, the banana. 
Hawaiian meumeuy to be blunt. 

Tahitian memut blunt, as a tool. 
Komenemene, to roll. Hawaiian 

menem^enet to curl up. Tahitian 

menBt round. 
See menemene, 

Tongan mele, a defect, a blemish ; 
faka-mele^ to injure. Samoan 
mele, to reject. 

Hawaiian melu^ soft as fish long 
caught. Samoan mMu^ soft. 

Tahitian metua-hoovai, a father-in- 
law. Maori mattta^ a parent; 
hungawai^ a father-in-law. Baro- 
tongan metuat a parent. See 
hogavai, 

Maori mingot curly. Marquesan 
mikomiko, a wrii^e. Mangare- 
van migamgo, wrinkled. See 
haka-miomio. 



Mihit to r^et. 

Maori mihi, to sigh for. Hawaiian 
miM, to feel regret. 

Mitikau, a nail, claw, hoof ; maikao^ 
a nail, daw, hoof. Maori mikau^ 
the finger nails or toe nails. 

Samoan migi^ curly; migimigi, dry 
coco-nut husks, so called because 
they curl up. 

Tahitian miimiit to grudge; dis- 
pleasure. 
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MIKU 

MIMI 


... To mend ; to rqMur. 
... Un|ie;teDrii|a^ 


MINAMINA ... 


... Uigant; profldng. 


HAka-IIK)MK) ... 


... To fonn plaits or folds. 


MIRI 


... To gum. The herb <* ^w«ei basU." 


MIRO 


... To rope. 


MIRO 


... Rosewood. 


MITIKAO 
.MITIKAU 
MITIMITI 


... A hoof ; the shoe of an animal. 
... A hoof; the shoe of an animal. 
... To lap; to lick op. 


MITO 

,HaKa-Mito ... 
MOA 


... Oaations; discreet; pmdenoe. To 
keep in shore. To keep out of 
the way. To ohallenae. 

... Tp go before ; to precede. 

... The domeetio fowl {^foUui) 


MOANA-TAKEREKE 


... Bine. 


MOE 


... To sleep. 


Moehetfa 

MOEHOKI 

MOEKANAENAE 

MOHE 

MOHIMpHI ... 
MOHINE 


... Abed. 

... Aboard; a plank. 

... Itae^less. 

... To envy. 

... To daasle. 

... A wife. 


faka*MOIMOI ... 

,MOKA 

MOKAMOKA ... 
MOKAMOKA-PIRU 
MOKE 


... Todefaoe; to disfigure. 

... Defenoe. 

... (V§o rngkamoka) Oopper. 

... Gold. 

... Ck>yeton8; greedy. 


MOKE*HINAQAAO 

MOKEMOKENOA 

MOKEfiOKERO... 


... Covetous; greedy. 
... Lively desire. 


MOKO 


... Ah'aard. 


MOKOAHIA ... 

MOKOKI 

MOKOPUNA ... 


... A crevice ; a chink. 

... Wood. Mokoki ketaketa, hBxd wood. 


MOKU 

MOMQ 


... A herb; herbage; grass. 
... A particle ; an atom. 


Haka-Momo ... 

MOMOAO 

Mornoka 

Haka-MOMOKA 


... To divide into portions. 

... A slight breeze. 

... Economy. Tagata momoka, a 

steward; a housekt-eper. 
... To betroth. 


Faka-JMomoka... 
MOMONA 


«.. To keep, to preserre. 
... , Odour; sarour. 



OOMPABS 

Maori mtmi, to urimie. Samoan 
minu, to urinate, do. 

Maori minammi^ to lon^ for. Ha- 
waiian minamlfia, preeiooB, mnoh 
desired. 

Tahitian nthMo^ wrinkled as okith. 
Bee mj^om^o. 

Pirtpiri, resin. Maori mMnsri, to 



Maori mro, to apin; to twiafe; a 

thread. Hawaiian milor to twist 

into a rope. 
Marqueaan rniot rosewood. SamnMi 

mtlo.the name of a tree {Thttpetia 

populnea,) 
McUkao and maikau, a claw. 
Qoemikau. 
Maori miHt to lick. Hawaiian wuki, 

toUok. 



Samoan moo, the domestic foiH. 

Tcmgan moa^ the dotnaatio fowl, 

Ac 
Maori and Tongan moana^ the oaeaa. 

Samoan moana, deep blue. 
KUimoemoe, to know inmofeotly. 

Maori moet to sleep. £Dswaiian 

mo€t to sleep, Ao. 

Seemoe. 

Bee moe and kanaena€* 

Tahitian mojfUmohi, to be daailod 
Vahine, a wife. Miaori hint, a girl ; 

tamahine, a daughter. Tabraan 

mahinet a daughter. 



Marquesan momoket savage, fierce. 

Miu>ri mokeke, shrewd, ounning. 
See moke and hinagaro. 
See mokerokero. 
Tahitian moeorou^ having stooag 

desire. 
Maori moko^ a liiard. Hawaiisa 

moo^ a lizard, &q. 

Maori fftoJkopima, a grandchild. 
Mangaian moitoptNia, a grandson, 

H^^Mauku. 

Hawaiian mo, to break. Tongan 

momo, broken up; crammed. 

Maori momohangOf a remnant. 



Hawaiian momoa, to act as tibe 

friend of one. Tahitian laoiiioa, 

to espouse; to make sacred; 
fao'a, sacred. 

Maori momonot fat; rich. Mar- 
quesan momono, delioiou; good 
to taste. 
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m 



Haka-MOMOmCA 
MONO 



MONO 

MONOQI 

MOORA 

MORAI 

MORE 

MOREAREA ... 

MOREMORE ... 

MORI 

Haka^MORIQA ... 



MORIPAPUA . 
MORIRE 

MORIRE 
MOTAUTAU . 

MOTE ... 
MOTIKAHAQA . 
MOTO ... 



MOTORO 

Moru ... 

Motuga ... 



MOTUAQA-KAIQA 

MOURU 

MUA 



MUAVAKA 

MUHIMUHI 

MtmUIIUHU 



MUKI 

MUKI-KA 

MUKl-MUTAMUTA 
MUKO 



MUKOKOHATA 
MUKOKORO .. 
MUMUHU 
MUMUTAKINA 
NONA 



A jewel ; a trinket. 

To sobstitnte ; to siipDly the plsoe 

of. To Bocoeed ; f oUow. Itepre- 

sentative. 



A oalabaah. 



Perfume ; perf i2ined oil. 



A dnok. 

A plug ; to stop up. 

Breath; wind. 

Isolated. 



Smooth, level. Without hair on the 
body. Polished. Sincere. 

Oil (for burning). 

Beligiou. 



A candle. 

A woman. A wife. Female (of 
man). 

To bleed. To let blood. 

An ambush ; a snare. To ambus- 
cade. 

A branch, a twig. 

An' attack. 

The fist. A blow. 



To prostitute. Adultery, 
modest; indecent. 

An island. 



Im- 



A boundary; demarcation. Tagata 
motugat an inhabitant of the bor- 
ders. 

To set landmarks 

LenitiTc; emollient. 

(Ki mua) Before ; in front. mua^ 
elder, senior. Na ttma^ at first. 



Kamono, to replace. Tongan tMrno- 
moTWt to mend : to patch. Ta- 
hitian mortOt to substitute or fiU 
op yacandee. Maori mono, to 
plug up. 

Tbngan monoy to fill; Tahitian 
monoy to stop from running, as a 
liquid. 

Tahitian numot, sweet scented oil. 
Samoan manogi^ odoriferous. 
Tongan manogi^ odoriferous. 

Tahitian moord, the wiM duck. 

Tahitian morehu^ the name of a 

wind, 
fiifaori moreareat lonely, dreary. 

Tongan molega^ the place or cause 

of being lost. 
Tamoremoret level. Maori moremorey 

to make bald or bare ; Samoan 

moley to be smooth. 
Tahitian iiiort,coco-nnt oil; Samoan 

molij coco-nut oil. 
MaK>ri mon'tia, to remove tapu from 

crops; Hawaiian moUat to bless 

or CQfse; to pray for. See 

hamorihaga. 
Seemon. 
MoHfUt a wife. 



TitautaUt to lay in wait for. 



Maori motOt to strike with the fist ; 
Hawaiian moko^ a blow with the 
fist, (fee. 

Mangaian motoro, to appproach a 
woman lustfully; Maori matoro, 
to woo. 

Tuamotu, an archipelago. Maori 
ntottf, an island ; sevex^d. Hawai- 
ian mokut to cut off. 



The fore-part of a canoe ; the prow, 
Dumb ; to murmur. 
A donf used noise. 



To prophesy ; to augur. 

incantations. 
Witchcraft. 
A magician. 
The heart of a coco-nut tree. 



See motu and kaiga. 

See haka-maunntruy obliging, kind. 

Namuat first. Maori mua, the front ; 
before. Barotongan miuit fore- 
most, before, dto. 

See mua and vaka, 

Mukumuhu, a confused noise. 

TamumUf to rustle ; Maori mumu^ a 
gentle noise; to murmur. Ha- 
waiian mumUf to hum; to be 
silent; mumuhUt to be many; 
to sound as the voioe of a crowd. 
To perform Hawaiian muki, to help, to whisper 
as an enchanter. 



AsUp; a cutting of a plant. 

A cold; catarrh. 

To break growling, as the sea. 

Humming; buzsing. 

A cutaneous disorder. 



Mutamuta^ to matter, and muki, 
Hawaiian muo^ a bud, to open as a 

leaf; Tahitian muoot taro shoots 

used for planting. 
Heemuko. 

KomumUf to whisper. 
Bee mukumuhu, 

Maori mufia, ringworm; Tahitian 
munaaf the name of a cutaneous 
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MUNAKE 
MUNONI 
MURE ... 
MURI ... 



Muriga ... 

MURIMURI 
MURIFAQA 
MUTAQAIHO 
MUTAIHO 

MUTAMUTA 
MUTOI ... 



Last; tilterior. 

Insolent; impadent. 

Brief; oompaot. 

Behind. The rear. I muri ake 
after. Sinoo. I muri ke^ or i muri 
Ota, hereafter. Komurit baok-part, 
rear. A muri ake, henceforth. 

Effect. Performance. Ki te muriga^ 
finally. 

{Ua murimuri) to challenge. 

South-west. 

First. Before. Formerly. 

Of old ; ancient ; former. 



To mutter. 
A defence. 



A keeper. 



OOMPABI 



Tahitian mure, short ; to < 

Maori muri, the rear; behind. Sa- 

moan muU, the end, the hind- 

pwrt. 



See mutaiho, 

Tahitian mutaaiho, formerij ; 

anciently. 
Tahitian mutamuta, to matter. 



Na 

NA 



NAE ... 
Faka-Nae 
NAFEA ... 



NAHONAHO 
Faka-Naho 
NAKI ... 
Nakinaki 



NAKINOA 

NAKO 

NANAKO 

Faka-Nako 
Nakonako 

Faka-Nakonako 

Haka-Nakonako 

NAKU 

NAKUANEI ... 
NAKUANEI-AKENEI 
NAMU 

Faka-Namunamua 

NAMUA 

NAMUNAMU ... 

NANA 

Haka-Nana 

Nanahaga 
NANA 

NANA 



The plural article " the.** 
Of; belonging to. 

Liquid. 

To melt ; to dissolve. To boast. 

(Na fea) how ? In what manner. 



To be well-arranged ; in order. 
To dispose ; to order. 
Hurry; haste. 

To give up. To addict oneself. 
Greedy. Eager. Hurry. Haste. 



Fiery ; hasty. To be eager ; earnest. 

Like that. Thus. (See nanako.) 

Striped; streaked. To tattoo; tat- 
tooing ; a square of cloth. 

Ambitious ; to be ambitious. 

A spot ; a stain ; to spot. To patch ; 
to piece. 

Variegated. Striped. To spot; to 
sully. 

To colour. Dyed. Variegated. To 
spot; to sully. To take alarm. 

Your. Mine; my. 

To-day (present). 
To-day (past). 
A mosquito. 



To infest. 

{Na mua) first. 

A disagreeable smell or taste. 

To grow ; to spring up. To accrue. 

To issue. 
To protract ; to prolong time. 

Stature. Progress. 

His ; belonging to him or her. 

To push; to shove. 



Maori nga, the plural "the.** Ha- 
waiian na, plural *' the,** Ac 

Hawaiian na of, for, or bdonging to. 
Mangarevan na, by, of, belonging 
to. 



TeA^a, where; ma/ea, how? Miori 
whea, where? Samoan ana -fea, 
when? (past). 

Nanao, to write. 



Maori nanakia, outrageous, fioee; 
Hawaiian nainai, sour, crabbed, 
evilly-disposed ; Samoan nauui, 
to select beforehand. 

See naki and noa, 

Samoan na*o, only. 

See nanao ; Tahitian naonao, 

adorned; embellished; painted. 



Also noku, Maori naku, mine; 

Hawaiian na'u, mine. 
Akunei, to-day; akuanei, presently. 

Samoan namu, a mosquito ; Maori 
namu, a sand-fly ; Tongan namu, 
mosquito. 

See mua, 

Tongan namu, to smell ; namMO^ bad 

in smell. 
Maori nana, to nurse ; Samoan m, 

to pacify, as a child. 
Samoan nana, to urge a reqacst; 

Futuna nana, doubtful, irresolale- 

Maori nana, his; Tahitian nana, 

his. 
Tahitian nana, a flock or herd ; i 

gang of men. Samoan nana, i 

swann of soldier crabs. 
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Faka-NANA 



Faka-Nanahaga 
NANAKIRO ... 
NANAO 

NANATUPU ... 

NANE 

Nanenane 

NANEA 

Faka-Nanea ... 



NAONAO 



NAPE ... 

NAPEHIA 
NATI ... 
NATO ... 
Faka-NAU 
NAUE ... 
NAVE ... 
NAVENAYE 



Faka-Navenave 
NEFA ... 

NEQANEQA .. 

NEI 

NEKE 

Neneke 

NEKI 

NEKI 

NEKINEKI 

Neneki 

NEKIQA 

NENA 

Faka-Nenanena 
NIQANIQA 
NIHO 

NIMO 



To increase. To Tivify, to qoioken. 

To produce. To raise up ; to 

create. 
To lay a foundation ; to build. 
Lean; thin. Piteous. 
To insert the hand. To write. 

A first-cousin. 
To grow ; to grow up. 
To grow quiddj. 
Enough; satisfTing. 
To multiply. 



Distant. 



OOMPAU 



8ee nana and kiro. 

TinaOf to put the hand in. 

nanako. 
See nana and tupu. 
See nana. 



Dee 



To weave. A tress, a plait. 

{Hitruhuru napehia) a plait of hair. 
A plaster ; a salve. 
Ungovernable passion. 
Ambition ; to be ambitious. 
Fat; grease. 
Oil from the coco-nut. 
Voluptuous. Delight. Delicious- 

ness. Sweet, agreeable ; pleasant. 

Living; profit. 
To improve; to better. To mend. 

Amendment. 
A knot in wood. The trunk; the 

body; a stem. Pursv, short of 

breath. A branch, a division. 
Prosperous; flourishing. 



Here. 

To creep. To paddle; to row. 
Neke-atUt to change out of place. 
To oppress. 

(Mea-neki) cooked ; done. 
Fire. 
To compress. To mass, as troops. 



Dejected; depressed. To press; to 

twist ; to wring ; to squeeze. 
A hearth ; a hearthstone. 

Bent. Strained; stiff. 

To bend ; to strain. 
Mire; mad; muddy. 
A tooth ; teeth. 



The heart of a tree. Secret. To 
conceal ; to hide. To embezzle. 



Maori naneat copious, satisfying; 
Tahitiun nanea^ capacious, pro- 
ducing or containing much. 

Anoanot at a distance; Maori whaka- 
naonaoy to appear like a speck in 
the distance. {Naonao^ a midge.) 

Maori nape^ to weave ; Tongan nabe, 
one method of making sinnet. 



See nave, 

Mangaian nanave, to be delighted; 
Tahitian nave, to be pleased or 
delighted. 



Tahitian neanea, that which is 

abundant ^applied to property) ; 

TongSLii jukanekaf joy, rejoicing. 

(Maori rekareka.) 
See nakuanei, Samoan nei^ this; 

Hawaiian n«t, this place. 
Maori neke^ to move Hawaiian nee^ 

to hitch along, &c. 
Nenekit to press. 



Nenekey to oppress. Hawaiian nei- 
neiy to shrink, to contract ; Tahi- 
tian neneiy to squeeze, to press. 



Tahitian n«ita, stretched tight, as a 
garment. 



Kotoremhoy to show the teeth. 

Maori niho^ a tooth; Samoan 

nifoy a tooth, &q. 
Rekonimoy secret. Samoan nimo, to 

be out of sight, forgotten. 



Nimoha^araga... 


... A hiding place. 


See nimo. 


NINA 

NINAMU 


... To heap up. 
... Blue. 


Tahitian nina, to heap up earth 

about the stems of plants. 
Tahitian ninamu, grey, or brown. 


NINIHAHIA ... 

NINITA 

NIPA 

NIU 


... To stray; to wander. 

... The papau tree. 
... {B nipa) nine. 
.,. A coco-nut, 


Samoan niniva, to be giddy ; Tahi* 
tian nivaniva, unsteady; Maori 
niwaniwa^ unlimited. 

Tahitian ninita^ the papau tree. 

Tongan niu, the coco-nut tree and its 
fruit. Samoan niu^ the coco-nut 
tree, Ac. 
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NO 

NO 

NOA 

Faka-Noa 
Haga-Noa 

NOE 

NOE.NAYENAVE 
NOQANOQA ... 
Haka-Noganoga 
NOHI 



NOHIAHE 
NOHIKE 
NOHIPO 

NOHIRUMARUMA 
NOHO 



Paka-Noho 
Nohohaga 
Nohoraga 
NOHOKOMURI 
NOHONOA ... 
NOHORI 

NOHOTAHAQA... 
NOI 

NOUMEHAMEHA 
NOIRARI 
NOI.RUMARUMA 
NOKU 

NONO 

NONOI 



NOO 

NOREIRA 

NOTEAHA 

NOTEMEA 

NUKANUKA 

NUKU 

Faa-Nuku 

NUKU-MATAKUNAQA 
NUNAQA 



Of or belonging to. 

The plural article, *' the." 

Simple. Single. Spontaneoasly. 
Gratuitooslj. AHhough. 

To abolish a proolamation. 

To Bimplify. 

Outside show ; appearance. 

To have a good appearance. 

Odorous. 

To perfume. 

The eye. The face. The aspect. 
The front. The vanguard. A 
mesh; a stitch. NoM-koregarega, 
to look askew ; nohi-fera^ to look 
askew ; nohi'haruri^ to look aside. 

To squint. 

Unknown. 

Blindness. 

A dissembler. 

To rest ; to reside. 



To cause to sit down, 
to stay. An abode. 

A dwelling place. 



OOMFABB 

Uiaori ii(>, of or belonging to ; Aawai- 

ian no, of, for, belonging to. 
Hawaiian na, plural arti/cle; Tahi- 

tian fia, limited plurality. 
Maori noo, made oommon; wittiout 

restraint; Samoan tUM, without 

cause. 



See noi and jNmoenoe. 

Tanoganoga, perfume. 

See noi and noirari. Manoht, to ex- 
plore. Biaori kanoH, the eye, tbe 
face ; Hawaiian onohi, the centre 
of the eye. 

See noH and he* 

See noH a^d he. 

See noki and po. 

See fwirumaruma. 

Tainoho, resident. Bfaori noho, to 

sit, to dwell ; Samoan nofo, to eit, 

to dweQ. 



To dwell, 

To dwell 

A seat ; a bench. 

A rear-guard. ^ * See noho and mun. 

Idle. See noho and noa. 

Lime. 

Temporary. 

The aspect of a man. Not koro- See nohi. 

koro, haughty. 
Cross, peevish. 
^ one-eyed person. 
Gross; peevish. 
Your. My; mine. 



A germ or sprout of coco-nut. 

To protest ; to complain. To over- 
awe. To exact ; to require. To 
lend. To give. To invoke. 

The conunon people ; the mob. 

(No reira) therefore ; accordingly. 

(No-te-aha) wherefore? 

(NO'te-mea) since. Seeing that. 
Because. Inasmuch as. 

To plait; to fold. 

A crowd ; a throng. 

To shorten. 
An army. 
Bace; breed. 



See noH and rati. 
See nohimmaruma. 
Maori noku^ mine; Hawaiian no*% 
mine. 



Maori nonoi^ urgent ; Hawaiian noi^ 
to beg, to beseech. 



See no and retm. 
See no and aha. 

Maori notfoi^a, because ; Maiigarevan 
notemea, because. 

Mangaian ntiJbi, a hoet, an army; 
Tahitiao ntiu, an army. 

See fmku and mataku, 

Tahitian minaa, a nation, a people. 



o. 



u 


... The plural article, "the." 


OEOE 


... To nmke haste. 


OQIOQI 


... To-morrow. A ogiogi atu, the day 




after to-morrow. 


OQIOQI ... 


... To kindle fire by friction. 


OIAHOKI 


... Without doubt. 


Faka-OHO 


... To awake, to rouse. 



QHU 



To be compact ; finx^. 



Not the plural article. 

Tahitian oeoe, sharp. See koikoi, 

Hogihogi, morning. Maori pongi- 

pongif the time of dawn. 
Hogit to kindle. See hogi. 
See koia and hoki, 
Maori whaka-ohOt to rouse ; Tongan 

faka-ofOf to surprise. 
K(tohUf to collect, to gather* 
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THE MOKIOKI PEOPLE OP THE CHATHAM 

ISLANDS: THEIR TRADITIONS AND HISTORY. 



Bt Albzandbb Shand, or Chatham Islands. 



EO MATANQI-AO. 

Chaptsb ni. — Manah (ob Manaia), Kahukaka and Fobotbhiti. 
(Tbanslation.) 



[It m&j be well to state that the stories in " Eo-matangiao " were written by 
Hirawann TapQ in Maori, in the first instance, as taken down from information 
supplied bj the old Morioris. This was done owing to his inability to write it in 
Moriori, for he was unable to spell axid shew the peculiarities of his own language. 
Subsequently he and I went over and corrected all the stories throughout, so far as 
possible ; but there can be little doubt that the subject has suffered somewhat in 
the process, being much less vigorous in the narrative style than it would have been 
could the stories have been taken at first hand from the lips of the old men. It is 
now in a semi-Maori form, and, it will be noticed that it is imposnible to make an 
exact rendering of some of the Moriori words and idiums. The text has, however, 
been followed as closely as possible, both iu Maori and English. Maori scholars 
wUl reap the benefit of this, as the divergences in the two languages are shown 
more clearly, but the English translation suffers thereby.] 



MANAII* dwelt in his home in Hawaiki ; his children were bom 
and he became aged (or bent). Manaii said to his children ; 
** Qo yon into the forest to cut down a tree, an Akepirif by name ; 

* Those acquainted with Maori history will recognise in this story the same 
groundwork on which is built the Maori tradition of Manaia, who, accordiug to the 
only tradition that has been preserved about him, was captain of the Tokomaru 
canoe, that finidly landed at Waitara, West Coast, North Island, and from whom 
the tradition says is descended the Ati-awa tribe of those parts. Many of the Ati- 
awa tribe know nothing of this ancestor, and disclaim him altogether. A question 
arises with respect to the Moriori knowledge of Mauaia, how is it that they who 
have had no communication with the outer world for twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
geuerations, came to have this knowledge, if — as is stated — Manaia was the 
captain of Tokomaru, which arrived in New Zealand about twenty-two generations 
ago ? There is some confusion here ; it would repay any of our members to try 
and clear this up.— Editobs. 

t Akephri, this tree does not grow on the Chatham Islands, possibly it is 
intended for ^ AJke^ of New Zealand, from which spears were made. 

19 
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when yoa ha^e felled it, split it into eighty pieces and fiishion (or chip) 
it as (into) spears.** So the sons of Manaii went and felled the tree, 
the Al^epih, splitting it into eighty pieces, each one of Manaii's sons 
having a piece ; they chipped and finished the eighty spears. Then 
they looked at the heart of their tree. Manaii's sons commenced to 
chip the heart of their tree, but they could not manage to chip the 
heart of their tree to make a good job, they could not manage it 
because the heart was crooked, Uie heart of the tree was twisted in 
the grain, whereupon they threw it away. The people went home 
and said to their parent ; *' We cannot manage to chip the heart of 
our tree to make it straight.*' In the morning Manaii said to his sons 
again ; *' Oo again to chip the heart of your tree to finish it properly." 
Manaii asked ; ** How many spears really have yon ? *' His sons 
replied ; '* Eighty." ** That is good, that each one of you may have a 
spear.'* So ttie sons of Manaii went to fekshion the heart of their tree, 
but were unable to do so ; they did this one day and another, and 
could not succeed at all ; when they saw this they threw away the 
heart of their tree. 

Their mother Niwa, Manaii's wife, told her Httle (or youngest) son 
to go secretly in the early dawn of the morning, lest his elder brothers 
should see his setting out. Niwa spoke to her youngest son Eahu- 
k&k& and said ; '' Oo thou and chip the heart of the tree of your elder 
brethren ; chip it quickly and return quickly lest you be overtaken by 
your elder brethren ; chip it well ; look to the pattern I give you ; this 
is *he pattern for you." Kahuk&k& thoroughly followed out the teaching 
of his mother ; then the boy went and arrived at the timber of his 
elder brethren and found the heart of the tree lying; seizing it 
Eahuk&k& commenced to chip it, and hurriedly chipped the heart 
of the tree belonging to his elder brethren; then Eahuk&k& set 
out and returned. Afterwards the elder brethren of Eahuk&k& 
came to the tree of which the chipping was complete. They saw 
how well it was chipped — the chipping was very beautiful indeed, 
finer than their's, making them exclaim, '' Who had chipped the heart 
of their tree ? " They told Manaii of it and took the spear to their 
home. The people gazed at it and asked who chipped this wood, so 
well done also, but it was not discovered because Niwa concealed the 
knowledge of Kahuk&k&. The people went about asking ; then for 
the first time Niwa spoke forth a proverb concerning her son Eahu- 
k&k&. *' You are my great Eahuk&k&, conveyed by me (or gotten by 
me) in the Eakaha wastes, hence you came forth a man, hence you 
have become great." Thus Niwa spoke of her son Eahuk&k&-nui 
because this son did not belong to her and Manaii, but was the result 
of the adultery of Niwa with Porotehiti, adultery committed on the 
wastes, but the children of Manaii and Niwa did not understand the 
chipping of timber. Whereupon when Manaii heard the word of his 
wife Niwa, Manaii understood his wife had committed adultery, and 
the thought arose : ** Who has committed adultery with her ? " Then 
Manaii was aware Porotehiti had committed adultery with Niwa. 
Enowing this, Manaii took one hundred and forty men and went to 
fight Porotehiti. 

When Porotehiti heard Manaii was going to fight him, Porotehiti 
gathered his people more in number than Manaii's. Then Manaii 
and Porotehiti made war. Manaii went forward with his spear and 
impaled them (his foes) in the anus, and there was a great slaughter 
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inade by Manaii of Porotehiti's people. Forotehiti was wounded also 
in the eye by Manaii's spear ; whereupon Forotehiti used an incanta- 
tion for his eye, which healed it, so that Forotehiti's incantation (^whai 
koneht) was always used as an •* eye incantation *' for any one injured 

iin the eye) by a spear, piece of timber, or anything else. Both sides 
ost men. Through this was the cause of man-eating. It was through 
Manaii also that war grew with the people of Hawaiki, and Manaii's 
evil clung (to the people) until they migrated hither (to the Chatham 
Islands). 



KO MATANQI-AO. 



Manau, batou eo Eahukaea, EO FoBOTEHin* 



(Expressed in the Maori lAHgoage). 

Inoho a Manaia i tona kainga i Hawaiki, a, ka whanau ana 
tamariki, a piko (koroheketia) noa. Ea mea atu a Manaia ki ana 
tamanki, <* Haere koutou ki roto i te ngaherehere ki te tapahi i te 
rakan, tona ingoa, he Akepiri ; ka hinga i a koutou, ka wawahi kia 
hokowha nga taha, ka tarai ai hei tao.*' A, haere ana nga tama a 
Manaia, haua ana te rakau ra, te Akepiri, wawahia ana hokowha nga 
taha, ka rite tahi te maha (ka rato katoa) ki nga tamariki a Manaia. 
Tanda ana e raton, a, ka oti nga tao hokowha, katahi ka titiro atu ki 
te iho o ta ratou rakau ; tahuri ana nga tamaiiki a Manaia ki te tarai 
i te iho o ta ratou rakau, kihai i taea e ratou te tarai kia humarie 
(ataahua) te iho o ta ratou rakau, kinai i taea, na te mea e whakawiri- 
wiri ana te iho. 

Heoi, whakarerea iho i reira (i kona). Haere ana nga tangata ki 
te kainga, ki atu ana ki to ratou matua, ** E kore e taea te tarai te iho 
ta tatou rakau kia tika." I te ata ka ki atu ano a Manaia ki ana 
tama, " Haere ano ki te tarai i te iho o ta koutou rakau, kia humarie " 
(ataahua). Ea ui atu a Manaia, '*E whia koa nge nga tao o ta 
koutou rakau ? " Ea mea mai nga tama a Manaia ki a ia, '* Hokowha." 
" A kola tena, kia rite ki a koutou te maha o nga tao.** A, haere ana 
nga tama a Manaia ki te tarai i te iho o ta ratou rakau, kihai i taea, 
pena ano i tena ra, i tena ra, kore, kore, kore ake (e oti) ; ka kite ratou 
ka pang* enehi i te iho o ta ratau rakau. 

Ea ki atu ta ratou kuia, a Niwa, te wahine a Manaia, ki tona 
tamaiti (paku)* kia haere huna i te ata pouriuri kei kitea tona 
haerenga e ona tuakana, ka ki atu a Niwa ki tona tamaiti paku, ki a 
Eahukaka, ka mea, *' Haere ra taraia te iho o te rakau a o tuakana. 
Eia tore to tarai, kia tere to hoki mai kei rokohanga mai koe e o 
tuakana, kia tika to tarai, me titiro mai e koe ki te mea i toku aroaro 
nei, ko te ahua tenei mau.** Tino matau rawa a Eahukaka ki te ako 
o tona whaene. Eatahi te tamaiti ra ka haere, ka tae ki te rakau 
a ona tuakana, a, ka kite i te iho o te rakau e takoto ana. Te 
whawhatanga atu, katahi ka taraia e Eahukaka, tere tonu te 

* Paku does not acoord with this dialeet ; iH wotild be right, but jars with 
tamaiH, whidh in its original meaning might have implied a tmaU child. The 
Morion, to render it more distinot, add toke'^iU* 
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hakukunga o te tarai a Eahnkaka i te iho o te rakaa o nga tnakana. 
Haere ana a Kahnkaka ka hoki ; mnri mai ka tae mai nga toakana o 
Eahukaka ki te rakaa koa oti te tarai, ka kite hoki ratou i te ataahna 
o te tarai, pai rawa ata i ta ratou i tarai ai, a» ka mea ratou, nawai ra 
i tarai te iho o ta ratou rakau, korerotia ana e ratou ki a Manaia, ka 
maua hoki e ratou te rakau nei ki te kainga, ka matakitakina e nga 
tangata, ka uia, nawai i tarai te rakau nei, te pai hoki o te tarai — ^kore 
noa i kitea natemea kei te huna a Niwa i te mohiotanga a Eahukaka. 
Ea haere nga tangata ka uiui, katahi ka puta ake te kupu a Niwa, he 
kupu whakatauki mo tana tama mo EahukiJca. '' Eo Eahukaka-nui 
aku koe, naku koe i kawe ki roto i te tahora kowharawhara, koia koe 
i puta mai hei tangata, koia koe i nui ai." 

I penei ai te kupu a Niwa mo tana tama mo Eahukaka-nui, ehara 
i te mea na raua ko Manaia tenei tamaiti, kahore, he mea puremu na 
Niwa ki a Porotehiti, he mea puremu ki runga (waenga) ti^ora a, ko 
nga tamariki a Manaia raua ko Niwa kihai i kite i te tarai rakau. 
Heoi, te rongonga ano a Manaia ki te kupu a tona wahine, a Niwa, ka 
matau ake a Manaia, kua puremu taku wahine. Ea whakaaro, nawai 
i puremu, ka matau ano a Manaia na Porotehiti ano i puremu a Niwa. 
Ea kite a Manaia, tangohia ana nga tangata hokowMtu, ka haere ki 
te pakanga ki a Porotehiti. 

Ea rongo a Porotehiti ka whanatu a Manaia ki te pakanga ki a 
ia, huihuia ana e Porotehiti tona hunga, nui atu i te hunga a Manaia. 
Eatahi ka whawhai a Manaia raua ko Porotehiti, ka whakatika atu 
a Manaia me tona tao, kohukutia ana e ia nga nono a, nui atu te 
matenga o nga tangata o Porotehiti i a Manaia; ka tu hoki te 
kanohi o Porotehiti i te tao o Manaia. Ea kite a Porotehiti, whaia 
ana tona kanohi a, ka ora, koia i waiho ai te whai kanohi a Porotehiti 
hei whai kanohi mo nga tangata me ka tu i te tao, rakau ranei, i te 
aha ranei. Mate ana tetehi, mat^ ana tetehi. No konei te putake 
o te kai tangata. Na Manaia hoki i tipu ai te kino ki nga iwi o 
Hawaiki ; mau tonu te kino a Manaia a, rewa noa mai ki konei (ki 
Wharekauri). 

EO MATANGI-AO. 



Manaia ob Manah, batau ko Eahukaka, ko Pobotbhiti. 



(Expressed in the Moriori language.) 

Inoho a Manaii i tona kaing*(a) i Hawaiki, a, k' whanau anft 
tamiriki, a, tohuwhatii, ka me etu a Manaii ki a' tamiriki ; " Ea 
ro kotau ko ro ta ngaherehere ki tapahi i ta rakau, tona ingo {&) i 
Akepiri, ka hing* (a) i a kotau, ko wawahi kia okowba ka taha, ka 
tarei ei e tao." A here ana ka t&ma a Manaii, heau an' (&) ta rakau 
ra tch Akepiri, wawahi an*, okowha ka taha, ka tau, ka tau eneti ta 
maha (or tch oko) ki ka tamiriki a Manaii. Tarei ana e ratau a, ka 
oti ka tao okowha ; kanei ka tchiro etu ki ta iho o ta ratau rakau ; 
tahuri ana ka tamiriki a Manaii ki tarei i ta iho o ta ratau rakau, 
tohiei hoki te e ratau i tarei k* humarii ta iho o ta ratau rakau, tohiei 
pou tohu (or tohiei humaritii) ka ro-a-me (or ko take hoki) hokowiri- 
wiri ta iho, e miro hoki ta iho o tohia rakau. Nunei e pange ingana, 
here ei ka rangat' (a) ki ri kaing*, ki etu an& ki to ratau mats (a) ; 
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*' Ekore i t§ tarei ta iho o ta tataa rakau ke tdka." I tch ata ka ki eta 
eueti a Manaii ki o* tama ; " Here eneti ra ki tarei i ta iho o ta kotau 
rakau k* homarii.*' Ea oi eta a Manaii. ** Ehi ka *e ka tao o ta 
kotau rakau?" Ea me mai ka tama a Manaii ki aii; **Okowha." 
" Eou e, ke tau ei ki a kotau tch oko o ka tao." A, here ana ka tama 
a Manaii ki tarei i ta iho o to ratau rakau, tohiei pou tohu ; i pena 
eneti i tena ra, i tena ra, kore a, kore a, kore eneti ; ka kite ratau ka 
pang' enehi i ta iho o ta ratau rakau. 

Ea ki etu ta ratau kul a Niw&, te wahioe a Mauaii ki to* timit* toke 
ke whano huna i tch ata pongipongi, tS kite i ona hunau tongihiti i 
ton* herenga, ka ki eta a Niwa ki te timit' toke ki a Eahukaka, ka 
me ; " Here ra tarei ta iho o ta rakau a o hunau tongihiti ; kohl to 
tarei, kohl to hoki mai, te potehitii mai ko* e o hunau tongihiti, ke 
tika to tarei, me Ichiro mei e ko ki ri me i toke aroaaro nei, ko tohu 
tenei mau.'' Tohunga rawa a Eahukaka ki tch ako a ton* (a) mete- 
hine ; kanei tchia rimiti na k' here ka te ki ta rakau a on* (&) tchu 
kana a, ka kite i ta iho o ta rakau toteranga &na to wawhatanga etu 
kanei ka tarei ei e Eahukaka, kohi ka huroro eneti tarei a Eahukaka i 
ta iho o ta rakau o ka tchukana. Here ana a Eahukaka ka hoki. 
Muri mai ka ta mai ka hunau tongihiti a Eahukaka ki tchia rakau, ka 
oti tarei, ka kite hoki ratau i t* humarii o tarei — humarii rao etu i ta 
ratau i tarei ei, a, ka pahe ratau ; Naai ra tarai ta iho o ta ratau 
rakau? Eorerotii ana e ratau ki a Manaii, ka maua hoki e ratau 
tchia rakau nei i kaing'. 

Ea matakitakirii e ka rangat* (a) ka ui naai ta rakau nei tarei ? te 
humarii hoki o tarei ; kore no (a) e kite ka ro-a-me ka te huua e Niwa 
i tohungatanga o Eahukaka. Ea ro, ka rangat' khia uiui ana, kauei 
ka put' ake ta kupu a Niwa, e kupu hokotauki mo to' tama mo 
Eahukaka. '* Eo Eahukaka-nui aku ko na' ko e kao* ko ro' i t'horo 
kakaha koii koe e puta mei e tangat'(a) koii koe e nui ei." Penei ei tu 
kupu a Niwa mo to' tama mo Eahukaka-nui, ehara i ri me na rauu 
ko Manaii tenei timit', kaiore, me' maka na Niwa ki a Porotehiti 
me* maka ku rung* i tohoro, a, ko ka tamiriki, a Manaii rauu ko Niwa 
tohiei kits i tarei rakau. Nanei te rongonga eneti a Manaii ki ri kupu 
a tona wahine a Niwa, ka tohu ene ko Manaii, " 0-maka taku wahine. 
Hokaaro naai ra e maka (or puremu.)" Tohu ana ene a Manaii na 
Porotehiti eneti puremu a Niwa. Ea kite a Manaii, tangihii ana 
oko whitu ka rangat'(a) k'khia roro ki tauu ki a Porotehiti, ka rongo 
a Porotehiti hunatu ana a Manaii ki tauu ki aii, huihui ana a Poro- 
tehiti i tona kiato, nui ake i te hunga a Manaii, kanei eneti ka ranga 
i tauu a Manaii rauu ko Porotehiti, k' hokotika atu a Manaii me to' 
tao koihokohokotu ana e ii ki ka toino (or poihoni), a nui etu te 
matenga o ka rangat'(a) a Porotehiti i a Manaii. Ea tchu hoki ko ro 
konehi a Porotehiti i tao a Manaii ; ka kite ko Porotehiti, whaii ana 
tona konehi, a ka (»:a, koii waiho ei tchia whai konehi a Porotehiti e 
whai konehi mo ka rangat' (a) me ka tu i tao i ta rakau ranei, i tch aha 
raneL Mate ana itehi, mate ana itehi, koii ko ro putake o ro kai 
tangat*(a). Na Manaii hoki i tipu ei ko ro kino ti ka tchuaimi o 
Hawaiki, maa tona tchia kino a Manaii a rewa noa mai i kunei. 
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Bu AND Ta Utu-bbothxb-in-law-batbb. (Tbanslation.) 

EU had two male children, and one female child whose name was 
Kara. The names of her younger brothers were Mono and 
Uta(a). These were Ba*s children. He gave, as a wife, his daoghter 
Kura to Ta Utu-brother-in-law-eater ; hence the proverb which holds 
to this generation for any one who turns against his near relations, 
" you Ta Utu-brother-in-law-eater I " 

So Eura with others dwelt at their home at Te Eopua, but the 
home of their father was very, very &r away. Ta Utu and hia 
brothers-in-law wove (made) eel baskets for themselves, and finished 
them. Night by night they went and placed their eel baskets in the 
water to catch eels, until the bait for their baskets became scarce and 
was all used up. In the evening they went and placed their eel 
baskets in the water. Ta Utu said to his brothers-in-law, " Have 
you any bait?" They said, ** We have no bait at all.** Ta Utu 
said, ** What shall we do for bait for our eel baskets ? " Then Ta 
Utu said to the children, ** Oo vou two and seek out wood (or poles) 
for me, straight ones." The children went and sought out poles, and 
gave them to Ta Utu. Ta Utu said to them, ** This timber is useless, 
go you two again and seek for really straight ones." The lads 
hastened, and searched for poles for Ta Utu ; they returned from 
seeking poles for Ta Utu, and Ta Utu said to them, ** Tour poles are 
useless, really they must be straight." 

When they went and got off to a distance, Mono said to his 
younger brother, to Utu, '* Awai,* what are these poles we are getting, 
to my mind these poles are to pierce us with. Tes these poles are 
indeed intended for us." Utu said to his elder brother, '* You are 
right, these poles are intended for us, your thought about our present 
state is quite correct. What do you think we shall do?" Mono 
said to Utu, his younger brother, ** Nothing, but to go to our father ; 
however, you are able and may reach our father, probably you only 
win reach, as I am lame, I will not be able to go." They went, 
speaking in this manner, when Ta Utu appeared, to chase and kill 
them to be used as bait for the eel baskets in order to get eels. Then 
Utu and his elder brother ran. When Ta Utu got near them, Utu 
laid hold of his elder brother and carried him on his back. When Ta 
Utu got very close to them, Utu faced backwards to drive back Ta 
Utu, thus Utu behaved because Mono was unable to walk being lame. 
Mono then thought that shortly he and his younger brother would 
both be killed, and in such case their father would not hear of their 
death. Mono said to his younger brother, ** Out off my head and 
take it to our father ; go and escape, so that one of us may reach. It 
is I who am burdening you." Utu said to his elder brother, **It 
would not be right that I should kill you." Mono replied, '' It is 
quite right in order that one man of us two may reach our father." 
But Utu did not like to kill his elder brother, still Mono persisted with 
his younger brother that he should come and cut off his head that it 
might be taken to his fieither. After a long pursuit by Ta Utu, Utu 
thought, ** Both I and my elder brother will be killed 1 '* Then Utu 
turned to his elder brother and they rested their noses together (or took 

* Eqaivalent ioE hoain Siaori. 
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fiurewell). Thrioe he did so, until the blood trioMed forth.* Mono's 
head was out off by his younger brother, and he turned and was gone. 
Utu was chased by Ta Utu for some time, but was not caught, he went 
off easily and was gone to his father. Ta Utu-brother-in4aw-eater 
stayed and out up Mono as bait for the eel baskets, that finished, he 
placed the eel baskets in the water at night. In the morning the eels 
were caught in the eel baskets, and he carried them to his wife, Kura, 
to oook for them both, inasmuch as it had not struck Eura that her 
younger brothers were dead. When she opened the first eel, she saw 
the fiat of her younger brother in the eel's stomach. Kura then said to 
Ta Utu ; " What bait is this of your's, Ta Utu ? " " Do you inquire of 
our bait, the skin of the W$ke.**f '' To me it is very different, it is like 
my own skin." ** ri-t-*,t why should you liken it to yourself ? no, no^ 
no I " § Kura said, •* Where are your brothers-in-law ? " •* There they 
are eating their food, or having their amusement, lighting fires and 
playing." Kura said, '* Gall them then : " and he oiEtlled, making a 
pretence. "Eriends! Ooi, ooi, ooi! Now, see they answer." The 
eelfi were roasted (or baked), and when cooked, Kura called to Ta Utu, 
'* Come, perform the thanksgiving ceremony of the eels." 

Ta Utu said to Kura, '' Eat them." Then, for the first time, Kura 
ate. Ta Utu then counted Kura's mouthfhls. One mouthful of 
Eura, two mouthfdls of Kura, three mouthfuls of Kura. ** You are 
eating wastefnlly your skins (of your) younger brethren." Upon this 
the woman was greatly diskessed, and said, '' Thou Ta Utu, Ta 
Utu-eater-of-his-brother-in-law." Then Kura rose up and went into 
tiie house to weep — she wept incessantly, night and day. This was 
why Ta Utu was called Ta Utu brother-in-law-eater because he ate 
his brother-in-law. 

So Kura continued to weep, thinking whether both of her younger 
brothers were dead or not, or whether one had not escaped to their 
father. Kura wept three nights, and went out in the early dawn, 
when the brightness of the kura of Bu flashed in her eyes. She said, 
" M, m, m,ir my father Bu." " M, m, m, my daughter Kura." Bu 
said to Kura, '' Where is your husband ? " Kura replied, ** There, in 
the house." " Go, then, and tell him to gird || himsdf." Kura called 
out, '* 0, 0, o!" and called, <*Ta Utu, come forth. Here is my 
father Bu, who comes to fight, who comes to destroy." Ta Utu 
replied, <' Why is the (one's) sleep disturbed in the night?" Twice 
Kara called in this manner. Ta Utu repUed, "He comes to do 
what with his own* * son-in-law.?" Kura replied, *' What is the thing 
that was killed by you ? " " Ah, truly, truly, truly indeed, Kura " — 
Ta Utu said, '* But wait, wait — ^wait till I put on my girdle of thine, 
O Kura." Ta Utu laid hold of his puUf} t it was rotten ; he took 

* Indicating mtense afTection. 

t Saidtobeskinofa woodhen,Maori Weka. 

I An expression of ridioale as at another's stupidity. 
j A peooliar word. 

ii An inarticolate sound made nse of on meeting of relatives or friends. 

II Rvpe is to gird, adorn— the latter more especially in the sense of patting on 
all the ornaments and insignia of a warrior. 

* * Pufianga fnanawa, own, very dose in affinity. 

4 f An ornamented basket, in whioh were kept artiolef of adornment or any 
Ohoioe thing. 
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Eura*8, it waft sound, Piri and.^ Ru waited patiently nntil Ta Uta 
had finished his preparations, or adornment. Ta Utn oame forth, he 
was allowed to go. Then Bu and his party killed Ta Uta*s people. 
Eura then called out to her father Ru, "Lay hands on your son-in- 
law.'* Ru then used his proverb, *' Let go, let go, to the long path. 
Let (him) stride on the short path. *TiB I, Ru. It sticks fasLt 
See my path glides t to Te Eopua — Ta.§ '* Ta Utu was stricken, or 
killed. The male children of Ta Utu were killed, the female children 
were saved alive. 



Eo Ru RAU4 so Tb UtU-KAI-T40KBTB. 
(Expressed in the Maori language.) 

TOEORUA nga tamariki tane a Ru, tokotahi te tamahine, ko Eura 
tona ingoa. Eo te iogoa o ona teina, ko Mono raua ko Utu(a).11 
Eo nga tamariki enei a Ru. Whakamoea ana e ia tona tamahine, a 
Eura, ki a Te Utu-kai-taokete, koia te whakawai e man nei i enei 
wbakatipuranga mo te tangata e tahuri tata iho ana ki ona whanaunga, 
" A, ko Te Utu ra, Te Utu-kai-taokete ! " 

Na ka noho a Eura ma i to ratou kainga i Te Eopua, ko te kainga 
o to ratou matua kei whea, kei whea noa atu. Ea whatu a Te Uta 
ratou ko ona taokete i nga hinaki ma ratou ; i tena po, i tena po, ka 
haere ratou, ka tuku i a ratou hinaki ki roto i te wai, ki te tuna ma 
ratou. Na wai ra ka kore haere nga mounu o nga hinaki, a, ka kore 
raws. I te ahiahitanga ka haere ratou ki te tuku i o ratou hinaki ki 
roto i te wai. Ea ki atu a Te Utu ki ona taokete, '* He mounu ranei 
a korua ? '* Ea ki mai, *' Eahore rawa a maua nei mounu.'* Ea mea 
a Te Utu, ** Me aha ra he mounu mo o tatou hinaki ? " Eatahi a Te 
Utu ka ki atu ki nga tamariki, ka mea, '* Haere korua, ka kimi rakaa 
mai maku, hei te mea tika.'* Ea haere nga tamariki, ka kimi rakau, 
hoatu ana ki a Te Utu. Ea mea mai a Te Utu ki a raoa, '* Ehara 
nga rakau nei, haere boki ra korua kimilua mai i nga rakau ata tika.'* 
Takahohoro ana nga tamariki nei ki te kimi rakau mai ma Te Utu ; 
ka hoki mai raua i te tiki rakau ma Te Utu, ka mea atu a Te Utu ki a 
raua, ** Ebara a korua rakau nei, erangi koia nga mea ata tika." To 
raua haerenga i haere ai raua ka matara atu ki ko atu, ka mea atu a 
Mono ki tona tenia ki a Utu(a). ** E hoa, he aha koia nga rakau e 
mahia nei e tana ? ki taku whakaaro, enei rakau hei wero i a tana." 
" Ae, mo taua nei koa nge nga rakau nei." Ea mea a Utu(a) ki te 
tuakana, '* Eoia ano kei a koe, mo taua nei koa nge nga rakau nei, he 
tika rawa to mohiotanga ki a taua i naianei, pewhea ana koe ki a taua ?'* 
Ea mea atu a Mono ki tona teina ki a Utu(a), ** Eaore koa, ka haere taua 
nei ki to taua matua, erangi koe he maia, he ahidkoa, ko koe ka tae ki to 
taua matua, akuanei ko koe aniJce e tae, he haua taku waewae. E kore 
au e kaba ki te haere." Haere ana raua me te korero haere i enei kupn — 



* Meaning to indicate, in this case, an evil omen to Ta Uta. Piri 
110 eitaot equivaleot. Piri ami — See note in Morion text, 
t Too (spear) thrown. 
\ Olide, indicating qoiokness of motion« 
I Ta, snpposed sound of hnpaot of gpear. 

V This name appears to be intended for Utaa in Maoris 
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Na ka pnbi a Te Utn Id te whai i a raua Ida patna hei monnn mo nga 
hlDaki^ he mea kia mate ai he tuna. Na, ka rere a Utn raoa ko tona 
toakana, ka tata mai a Te Utu ki a rana, ka whawha atu a Utn ki te 
tnakana ka waha ki runga i tona toara, ka tata rawa mai a Te Uta 
ki a raua, ka tahuri a Uta ki mari, ka whakatete atu i a Te Utn ; 
pena ana te mahi a Utn, ko te take hoki e kore e kaha a Mono ki te 
haeroy he waewae hana. A ka whakaaro a Mono, aknanei ka mate 
anake raua ko tona teina, heoi e kore e rangona e to rana matua to 
rana matenga. Ea mea atu a Mono ki tona teina ; ** Eoiia taku 
upoko, mauria atu ki to tana matua, haere e kawe e koe, kia tae atu 
tetehi o taua, ni^ nei koe i whakataimaha." £a mea atu a Utu ki 
tona tuakana, <* Ekore e tau maku ano koe e patu." £a mea a Mono 
ki a Utua, <* E tau noa atu, kia tae ai tetehi tangata o taua ki to taua 
matna." A, kihai i whakaae a Utu kia patua e ia tona 4»uakana, a 
ka tohe ano a Mono ki tona teina kia haere mai ki te kokoti i tima 
upoko kia mauria ki to raua matua. Ea roa i te whainga a Te Utu 
i a rana, katahi a Utu ka whakaaro ka mate anake maua ko toku 
tuakana. Eatahi a Utu ka tahuri atu ki tona tuakana ki a Mono, ka 
tukuna te ihu ki tona tuakana, ka torn tukunga o te ihu o Utu ki 
tona tuakana ki a Mono, ka pahihi te toto ; kotia ana te upoko o 
Mono e tona teina, a, whanatu ana ia ka riro. Whai noa a Te Utu 
i a Utu, kihai i mau, haere marire ana, ka riro ki tona matua. Ea 
noho a Te Utu-kai-taokete, ka haehae i a Mono hei mounu mo nga 
hinaki, a, ka mutn ka tukuna nga hinaki id roto i te wai i te po. I 
te ata ka mate nga tuna i nga punga, ka mauria atu ki tona wahine, 
ki a Eura, kia taka ma raua — he mea hoki, kihai i pupu ake te 
whakaaro ki a Eura kua mate ona teina. I te mea ka pokaina e ia 
te tuna tuatabi, ka kite ia i te matu o tona teina i roto i te puku o te 
tuna, ka mea atu a Eura ki a Te Utu '* He aha hoki koia tenei mounu 
au e Te Utu ? " ** Ea kind hoki koe i ta taua mounu i te kiri Weka ? " 
" Ei an, ka rere ke rawa atu, e penei ana me taku Mri." <' Ti-i-i-i 1 
he aha koia koe i whakarite ai M a koe ? No-no-no"*" ! " Ea mea atu 
a Eura, "Eei whea koa nge o taokete?" '*Tera kei te kai i 
ta raua kai, tutungi haere, takaro noa." Ea mea mai a Eura 
'* Earangatia atu ra ! '* A, karanga maminga ana, '* E mea ma ! 
ooi I ooi I ooi ! Na, titiro ra kei te karanga mai na.'* Ea 
taoDa nga tuna, ka maoa, ka karanga a Eura ki a Te Utu kia 
haere mai ki te taumaha i te marae o nga tuna. Ea mea mai a Te Utu 
ki a Eura, *< E kai ra." Eatahi ka kai a Eura. Ea tauria atu i konei 
nga maauga a Eura ; tahi maanga a Kura, rua maanga a Eura, torn 
maanga a Eura. ** A, ka kai maumau koe i o koutou lori potiki ma ! " 
Heoi, ka mate te wahine ra, ka mea, " E Te Utu ra, Te Utu-kai-tao- 
kete ! *' Ea whakatika a Eura, haere atu ana ki roto o te whare tangi 
ai, tangi te po, tangi te ao. Eoia i tapa ai a Te Utu, ko Te Utu-kai- 
taokete mona i kai i tona taokete. 

A, e tangi ana a Eura, whakaaro ana kua mate katoa ranei ona 
teina kahore ranei, kua riro ranei tetehi ki to raua matua tane. E 
torn nffa po e tan^ ana, ka puta a Eura i te ata kurakura, ka puta ki 
waho, ka whano ki runga i te paepae. Ea tatau mai a Bu i nga pokuru 
hamuti o Eura, tahi pokuru a Eura, rua pokuru a Eura, torn pokuru 
a Eura, ka hiko te uira o te kura o Bu Id nga kanohi o Eura. Ea mea, 
**M, m, m, taku matua ko Bu." '<M, m, m, taku tamahine ko 

* Eahorei kahore* 
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Etna.*' Ea mea mai a Bn ki a Enra, << Ed whea koa to tane ? " Ka 
ki atu a Enra, " Tera kei roto i te whare." <' Haere ra ka ki aki kit 
whitiki, i a ia." Ea whakao atu a Etira» " 0, o, o 1 '* Ea pa te 
karanga a Enra ki a Te Uta, '' Te Uta ki wabo ! tenei taku matna ko 
Ba, ka haere mai ka riri, ka haere mai ka ngpha." Ea mea maiaTe 
Uki, *^ He aha i whakaaraarahia ai te moe i te po ? " Ea ma nga 
karangatanga penei a Enra, ka karanga mai a Te Uta, '* Sla haere mai 
ka aha i tona hnnaonga tipa ? " Ea mea mai a Eora, *' He aha te mea 
i patna e koe ? " *' A, koia, koia, koia tau E Enra ; " ka mea mai a 
— Te Uta — '' Taia, taia, taia kia hmnea taku maro an e Eonu" Ea 
whawha atu a Te Uta ki tona patea, he piraa. Whawha ata ki to 
Eara, rawe ana. A ka tatari marire a Ba, ka oti te taka a Te Utai 
a ia, ka pata a Te Uta ki waho ; heoi tokoa ana kia haere. Ea matiii 
ka pataa e Ba ma te iwi o Te Uta. Ea pata ata te kapa a Eora ki 
tona mataa ki a Ba, '' Whawhakia to hanaonga." Ea mea mai a Ba 
i tana whakataaki, << Takaa ! takaa 1 ki te ara roa, hitoko ki te ara 
poto. Eo aa ko Ba(a) titi mangi kaa ana taka ara e whano ki Te 
^poa. Ta t " Sla ta ko Te Uta, ka pataa ko nga tamariki tane o 
Te Uta, ke whakaorangia nga tamahine. 



Eo Bu BAuo so Ta Utu-kai-taoxxtb. 
(Bxpieased in the Moriori Umgaage.) 

TOEOBU ka tamkiki tane a Ba,"*" tokotehi(or etehi) kaf tamiriki 
mahine tona ane ingo(a) ko Eara. Ea mgo ona hanaa potiki, 
ko Mono raaa ko Uta(a^. Ko ka tamiriki enei a Bu, hokomoe ana e 
ii to' tamahine a Eara ki a Ta Uta-kai-taokete, koii t'hokowai e maa 
nei i enei hokotipuranga mo tangat' tahari tat'(a) eneti ki ona 
hanaanga ; *• A, Ta Uta ra, Ta Uta-kai-taokete." 

Na, noho ana a Eara ma i to rataa kainga i ri Eopa(a), ko ro 
kainga o to rataa mata(a) tchiwhe, tchiwhe no ata. Ea hoi a Ta 
Uta rataa ko o' taokete i na | ka panga ma rataa, ka oti ; i tena po, 
i tena po khia roro rataa, khia taka i a rataa panga ko ro te wai ki 
tchana ma rataa. Na wai ra, ka kore here ka moana o ka panga a, 
ka kore rawa. I tch' enetanga khia roro rataa ka taka i o rataa 
panga ko ro te wai. Ea ki ata a Ta Uta ki o' taokete ; '< E moana 
raneiakora?" Ea ki mei " Ea rao a maaa nei moana." Eame(a]) 
a Ta Uta ; <' Mi ha ka nei e moana mo a tataa panga ?" Eanei 
a Ta Uta ka ki eta ki wa§ tamiriki ka me ; '< Ea roro kora ka kimi 
rakaa mid maka, ki ri me tika." E' here ka tamiriki, ka kimi rakaa 
mai, k* hoata ki a Ta Uta. Ea me a Ta Uta ki a raaa ; '' Ehara ka 
rakaa nei, kora ro hoko ra e kimi mei ki ka rakaa i a' tika." Hoko- 
hikohi wa tamiriki nei ka kimi rakaa mei ma Ta Uta' ; ka khioke mei 
raaa i toki rakaa mo Ta Uta, ka me ata a Ta Uta ki a raaa; 
'< Ehara a kora rakaa nei ering* koii ka me a' tika." To raaa 



* Bn appears to be in Ifaori, Boa. 

t Nora.— Pecoliar plural use of Ka. Ant : this appears to be in Maori, tooa 
nei ingoa— a peooliar idiom. 
t PeotQiar ose of na, 
I Wa-Nga in Maori. 
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herenga i here ai raun ka matara atn Id paratn» ka me eta a 

Mono ki to' tein' ki a Utn(a) ; " Awai, i 'ha ka nei ka rakan 

e mahia nei e taua? ki taka hokaaro enei rakan e wero i a 

taun." ** E, mo tana nei ka' e ka rakaa nei." Ea me a Utn(a) 

ki tchnkana ; ** Eoii ka' e tchi a ko', mo taun nei ka e ka rakaa 

nei, iika raw' to hokaaro ki a tana awainei; pehe ana ko ki a 

tann ? " Ea me ata a Mono ki to' teina ki a Uta(a), '' Eaare ka' e 

khia ro tana nei ki to taaa mata ering' ko' e to(e) iakoi, ko ko'(e) ka 

tae ki to taaa mata(a). Akaanei ko ko' enak' e te, mokai taka wewe ; 

e kore an e kaha ki te here." Here ana raaa korero here ana i enei 

kapa. Na ka pata a Ta Uta ki ta whai i a raaa ke pata moona mo 

ka pnnga, e me ke mate ei i tohana. Na, ka rere a Utu' raaa ko to' 

honan tongihiti, ka tata mai a Ta Uta ki a raaa k' whawha eta a Uta 

ki t' bnnaa tongihiti, ka ^nedia ka rang' i to' tchara, ka tata raw' mai 

a Ta Uta ki a raaa, ka tahari a Uta ka mori, hokotohate eta i a Ta 

Uta'; pen' an' ta mahi a Uta, ko take hoke e kore e kaha a Mono ki 

to here wewe mokai. A k' hokaaro ko Mono, akonei ka mate anak' raaa 

ko tona hanaa potiki, nanei ekore harii e to raaa mata ko raaa matenga. 

Ea me eta a Mono ki tona hanaa potiki. " Eotiia taka apoko, maaria eta 

ki to taaa mata, here e kaw"*" i a ko ke tae ei itehi o taaa ; nangenei 

ko' hokotaimaha. Ea me ata a Uta ki to' tchakana, '< Ekor' e tan 

makn eneti ko' e pata." Ea me a Mono ki a Uta, " E taa no ata ke 

tae ei itche rangat' o taaa ki to taaa mata." A tohiei ara a Uta ke 

pata e ii ton' hanaa tongihiti, a ka kaw' enehi a Mono ki tona hanaa 

potiki k' hara mai ka koti i tana apoko ke maarii ki to raaa mata. 

Ea roa nei i tdh arawaratanga a Ta Uta i a raaa, ka nei a Uta k' 

hokaaro, ka mate enak' maaa ko taka tchakana, ka nei a Uta ka 

tahari eta ki ton' tchakana M a Mono, ka tchaka ta iha ki to' tcha- 

kan(a), ka tora tohakanga o ta iha o Utu ki ton' tchakan(a), ki a 

Mono, pahii toto ; kotia ana ta apoko o Mono e to' teina, a, hanata 

ana ii ka riro. I arawarn no a Ta Uta i a Uta, tchiei maa, here 

marire ana ka riro ki tana mata. Ea noho a Ta Uta-kai-taokete k' 

ehe i a Mono hei moana mo ka panga, a mata ka tchaka i ka panga 

ko ro to wai i tchia po. I tch ata ka mate ka tchana i ka panga, ka 

maarii eta ki ton' wahine ki a Eara, ke taka ma raaa — e, me ra tchiei 

to mei ki a Eara ka mate ona hanaa potiki. I ri me ka pokon'(a) e ii 

ko tchana oma(a), ka kite ii i ri matcha o tona hanaa potiki i roto i 

tch anga o tchana, ka me eta a Eara ki a Ta Uta', '* I ah' hoki kanei 

tenei moana aa e Ta Utu' ? " ** Ea kimi hok' ko' i ta taua mounu i 

ri tdri Weke ? " '* Ei au ra, ka nuku ki pehake penei me taku kiri." 

*• Ti-i-i ! i*ha ka'e ko' hokotau ai ki a ko' ? No no no I " Ea me 

atu a Eara ; '* Tehe koa nei o taokete 9 " ** Tera, a te kei i ta rauu 

kei, ko tchutchuti were, ko tatahioi." Ea me mai a Eara; **E, 

karang' atu ra!" A karang' hokahewahewa, <'E, me mat Ooit 

ooi ! ooi 1 Na, e tchira ra, te^rang' mai na." Ea taona ka tchuna, 

ku monu, karang' a Eura Id a Ta Utu' k' haramai taumaha i ri mere 

ka tchuna. Ka me mai a Ta Utu ki a Eura ; " E, kei ra na." 

Eanei ka kei ko Eura. Ea tau atu inginei a Ta Utu i ka maanga a 

Eura ; tehi maanga a Eura, ru maanga a Eura, torn maanga a Eura. 

" A, ka kei moumou ko' i o kotau kiri potiki ma 1 " Nunei ra ka 

mate te wahine ra ka me ; << E, Ta Utu ra, Ta Utu-kai-taokete 1 " 

* Maori kawe. This also in some oases prononnoed so maoh like hao* that it 
ii Boaroely distingnishable, thus, manaw*(a) or manao. 
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Hokotika ko Kara, k' whano ko ro t' whare tangi ei, tangi te po, 
tangi te ao. Eoii tapa ai a Ta Uta ko Ta Uia-kai-taokete. Mona e 
kei i to' pani (or taokete). 

A, 6 tangi ana ko Kara, hokaaro ana ka mate enak*(e) ranei ona 
hnnau potiU, kaare ranei, ka riro ranei itehi ki to rauu matn tane. 
E torn ka po e tangi ana ka puta ko Kara i toh ata korakora (or mea 
mea) ka puta ko waho, ka hana ka rang' i ri pepe, ka taa mei ko Ba i 
ka pono hhiamati o Kara, tehi pono a Kara, ra pono a Kara, toro 
pono a Kara, ka hiko ta raaira o ra kara o Ba i ka konehi o Kara. 
Ea me ; ** M-m-m-taka mata ko Ba." ** M-m-m, taka tamabine ko 
Kara." Ea me mai a Ba ki a Eara, '* Tehe koa e to tane ? " Ea 
ki atn ko Eara, '* Tera, tchi roto whare." <* Here ra e ki eta ke 
rape aii." E' hokoo etu ko Eara, " 0, o, o ! " Ea pa ra karang' a 
Eara ki a Ta Uta', " Ta Uta ki waho ; tenei taka mata ko Ba 
k' haramai ka riri, k' haramai ka ngaiha." Ea me mai ko Ta Utn 
** I ah' hokaaritii ei to moe i ri po ? " Ea ra ka karangatanga a Eara 
penei, karanga mai ko Ta Uta, <<E' hara mai ka ah(a) i tona 
hanonga manawa ? " Ea me mai ko Eara ; *' T ha te me hoke- 
hewetii e koe 7 " '* A koii, koii, koii taa e Eara ; " ka me mai 
ko Ta Uta a, *'taii, taii, taii k' hame i aa taka marc 
naa e Eara." Ea tango ata ko Ta Uta ki tona pate, ka pe; 
tango ata ki to Eara e piri anei. A, ka tari man ko Ba, ka oti i taka 
o Ta Uta i aii, ka pata ko Ta Uta ki waho ; ka hare e tohak' etu ei k' 
here. Nunei khia patu ei ko Ba ma i ra kiato o Ta Uta. Ea pati etu 
ko ru kupu a Eura ki tona matu ki a Bu, '* Whawhakia to hunonga." 
Ea me mai ko Bu i tana hokotauki, ** Tchuku 1 tobuku I ki toh' ara ro, 
whatina ki tch ara poto — ko au ko Bu, titi, marukoa taku ara e whano 
ki ri Eopua. Ta t " Ea ta ko Ta Utu, ka patu ko ka tamiriki tane 
o Ta Utu, k' hokoora ko ka tamiriki mahine. 
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EXPLANATION OP SOME MATTERS REFERRED 
TO IN THE PAPER, "THE COMING OP THE ARAWA 
AND TAINUI CANOES PBOM HAWAIEE TO NEW 
ZEALAND." 



By Taxaanui Tabaxawa. 



Translatbd bt S* Pbbot Shitb. 

Pabt !!• 

Thb MATAU-A-MAin. Tab Fish-book of Maui. 

IPTIS, that IB the meaning of this word— just what I saw expressed 
X in your English language. Waikawa is outside, and Te Mahia 
within ; just outside to the south of Napier is one end of the hook. 
That part of the coast curves, having the Wairoa, Mohaka, and 
Tangoio in the middle of the curve, hence of old this was said to be 
Maui's fish-hook, on account of the bend of the coast: that is the in- 
terpretation of that expression. This island was fished up by Maui ; 
but where was the place of the canoe ? Possibly it was the heavens 
itself, from which was fished up this monstrous fish. And how big 
was the fishing-line ? These matters cause us to laugh now-a-days. 

Mana. 

In the words of Tama-te-kapua to Tuhoro, " Let your purifica- 
tion of yourself be properly done,*' are many meanings. It is quite 
true what has been said in your language, that when Tama' died, his 
mana (power, prestige) was left to his offdpring. The chief-like power, 
power over the people, power of oratory, such as is possessed by the 
offspring of the orators inciting to deeds of war and strife, for guiding 
the tribe, power over property, power over superior kinds of food, 
such as huahua (preserved foods), and so on. These are called chief- 
like powers ; the power of the Tohunga is separate, and applies only 
to that which concerns his Priestcraft. There are thus two kinds of 
mana (power), both of which were possessed by Tama-te-kapua and 
Ngatoro-i-rangi, and they were equal as respects their power in war, 
but Ngatoro-i-rangi alone directed the works of mana (supernatural 
power). But, so far as oratory goes, used to incite to deeds of 
bravery, or the direction in war, Tama' had the special knowledge in 
such cases, as well as stout-heartedness. Now, Bangitihi was a great- 
great-grandson of Tama-te-kapua, and his mana descended direct to 
the latter. The elder sons of Bangitihi were not able to perform the 
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rites over their father, to bind him up after his death, for fear of his 
mana^ or " spiritoal influence."* Then up rose Apn-moana — all the 
elder brothers being there — the last bom child by the chief- wife 
named Manawa-kotokotct All the jomig chiefii were nnable to 
perform the rites on account of their fear of suffering the same fate as 
Tuhoro, lest their Karakiaa should be imperfect or *' broken '* in the 
whakaptUa Korohoronga.X If the Karaida is imperfect or broken, or 
anything omitted, the reciter would be the victim himself. § It was, 
therefore, a long time that Bangitihi laid after death ; Apu-moana 
considered that his elders should perform the rites, because they were 
the seniors, la consequence of his elder brethren declaring that they 
could not bind up their father, he cast off his clothing, and, without 
any fear in his heart, lifted up his invocations to defend himself from 
the mcma (spiritual influence), and bound up his father with the oka 
or vines ; hence the <' saying '* of the Arawa tribe : << The eight 
hearts of Bangitihi, the head that was bound with the Ahatea*' (a vine 
or climbing plant, the MetrosicUros aUdflora). The work of deliveranoe 
from the "spiritual influence" was correctly performed by Apu- 
moana. 

Let it be clearly understood : The aforementioned mana, or " spiri- 
tual influence*' of Tama-te-kapua, fell upon Tuhoro, who alone per- 
formed the rites on his father. As Tuhc»ro died, he told his sons to 
strike his head with a wand and then take it to their uncle Eahu, who 
would operate on the mana (or perform the purifying ceremonies), 
Ihenga not being able. They were told that ttiey were not to touch 
food until they reached the tuaahu (altar) at Maketu ; on their return 
they might eat. So the mana of that thing (the wand) remained per- 
manently with Eahu. Eahu*s son was Tawake, whose son was 
XJenuku, whose son was Bangitihi, alluded to above. 

Another way in which the priestlv mana of the father is transferred 
is thus : The father tells his son to bite the great toe of his left foot, 
and then to fast, neither touch food ; eight days do they fast, sleeping 
at night, whilst the father teaches what he has learnt in Hades, untS 
all the Karakias are learnt ; then is the work finished. Now, with 
reference to the mana of chieftanship left to the offspring, the mana of 
Tama' was acquired by Eahu. It is said of Te Arawa tribes that 
the very mana of Tama-te-kapua rests on them, the whole of it, as well 
as his valuable property, such as the axe with which Te Arawa canoe 

* Notwithstanding Hare Hongi's objeotion to the author's use of the wordmofia 
in this oonnection, I oan only translate it as it is given, and would snggest that the 
author means to imply that the fear of the mana arose from a feeling of unworthi- 
ness or inability to sustain aU that is conveyed by that term a ohief s mana, a fear 
that any infringement should react on them. — S.P.S. 

t The children of these two were : Bakei-ao— the elder— Eawa-tapu^a-rangi, 
and Apu-moana. Bangitihi had a child by Bongomai-turi-huia, named Ba-to-roa. 
His children by Kahukare were: Bangi-whaka-eke-au, Bangi-aohia, and Taura- 
wao. His son by Papa-whara-nui was Tuhourangi; these are all the old man 
had.-T.T. 

J Whakaputa-horohoronga : See Journal, Vol. H., p. 262.— S.P.S. 

S When the Tohunga stands forth, and is uttering his Karakia, or is bewitching 
any one, mavbe his KaraHa is weU said, and clear to his own hearing ; but, if one 
word is perchance lost, it is said to^be broken, whati; he knows at once he will 
sufifer for this. Again, his Karakia may be quite clear, but presently it is dis- 
jointed, and the words are not clear ; this is called a whakapuru, and he knows at 
onoe he will be a victim of his offence.— T.T. 
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was hewed out, called Hauhaa-te-rangi ; his ear-drop, called Eau- 
kau-matoa ; and other things. It was that aze, also, which hewed 
oat Totara-keria canoe. I never saw the axe myself, but our fathers 
baye, and they handed down to ns its history. It was only the chiefii 
of the tribe that were entrusted with these properties. The axe was 
lost when Te Hen-hen TnMno was overwhelmed by the landslip at 
Taupe in 1846. 

EuBA, Whatu-xuba. 

Yon are quite justified in searching out the meaning of this, as you 
have expressed in your own language ; the following is tiie descrip- 
tion, bat there are two distinct things, the Kura and the Whatu-kura. 
The Kura is precisely the Kura (or head ornament) of Tama-te-kapua, 
and hence the name Kura (for such a thing). It is derived from its 
i^pearance, from its redness, but our ancestors gave two meanings to 
that name. It is said, the Kaka, f)arrot {Nestor productus) brought the 
£ttra, and concealed it beneath its wings ; it is said of a taiaha, or 
double-bladed club, it is a taiaha-kura^ or dub adorned with red 
feathers, even from far Hawaild ; it is said of the red feathers of ibe 
Kaka bird, the Kura$ of Tama', if they are left in a dark place, the 
redness can still be seen shining in the dark. 

The other (the Whatu-kura) is a paua (Haliotis shell fish-hook ?) 
such as I have described. It is like a quartz stone in appearance. It 
is not very large, and is cylindrical in shape, like a rounamu (or 
greenstone) ear-drop ; it is not at all flat, and is about four inches 
long. It is quite correct what you say, that the Tohungas collected 
that kind of stone in some part of Hawaild, for they are to be found 
there, according to what I have heard regarding that paua. If it 
is used at sea, although the Kahawai fish {Arripis $alar) may be 
three miles distant, they are attracted to it, and by it caught. I have 
also heard that the Whatu-kura is a tupua (or endowed with super- 
natural powers).'*' Both it and the Kura are deposited in the same 
place. Would that all the old treasures brought over in our canoe 
were as safely preserved ! t 

Tuba. 

Now, in reference to what has been said on page 49, Vol. in., ex- 
pressed in the English language, about Tura, I do not know in what 
canoe he came here. I am much amused at your supposition as to 
bis canoe, to the effect that it was a block of pumice stone {punga- 
punga), Te Pungapunga was a veritable canoe, according to my idea ; 
it was one that escaped the destruction at Maikukutea, one of the 
fleet of Te Tiui-o-Manahua, and he fTura) swam to the mainland 
from Motiti Island, and on account oi the short distance hb breath 
held. That people (the descendants of Tura) are very low in the 
scale ; they have no prestige derived from an ancestral canoe, nor was 
ever one of Tura's descendants a Tohanga^ or orator. There are four 
tribes who claim partial descent from Tura ; amongst them are Te 
Arawa and Ngati-raukawa. 

* The author subeequently wriiei : " Hine-te-iwa-iwa, the mother of Tangaroa- 
potiki, went forth to set her net to catch fish, and hauled up in it the Whatu-kura, 
Her mother, immediately she saw it, kmew it to be a tupua^ so it was formed into a 
fish-hook with miraculous powers." Hine-te-iwa-iwa is the fair lady of Polynesian 
fame, who swam across the ocean to her lover Tini-rao, the King of Fi8h.--S.P.S. 

t Vol. n., p. 282. 
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Ths Fabswxll of Houmai-tawhiti. 

I will explain that previous to the fEurewell of Houmai-tawfaiti to 
his elder brethren and his relatives, mentioned in my first paper on 
the second page, that when all had gathered on board Te Arawa, the 
old man stood np and recited this Karakia: (See the original in the 
Maori langaage. Withont help from a Tohunga it cannot be trans- 
lated, though the sense can be gaiheied). - 

Thb Tuaahu. 

I will explain the words of Ngatoro-i-rangi at page 238, Vol. IL, 
when the canoe Totara-keria was named, and when his yoaoger 
brother Mawete wished to call it after Te Arawa, Ngatoro' would on 
no accomit consent. He was right ; the name Te Arawa was very 
sacred. The tuaahu of his grandfather Toamatoa ranked above aU 
the great tuaahua of Hawaiki. It was a Eaohanganoi ; it was the 
place where he offered at the altar to his god, to Ta-mata-uenga.* 

There are many kinds of tuaahu ; the Tapatai is one, the Ahqpoke 
another, the Torino another, the Ahorewa another — this kind is 
movable, it is a good one, like the Ahorangi, and brings salvation to 
man. The latter kind of tuaahu is made on the ground, and can be 
removed, but the prayers must be offered at a distance, and then the 
earth must be removed to another place and left. The Tohunga is 
able, also, to make use of his hand for reciting his Karakiat.} 

Tb Kawa. 

There are five mauri^l or emblems, in this island ; but I am aboot 
to explain, now, the Kawa,^ or prayer before war of the tribes of the 
island, of which there are eighteen. There is no tribe that has not a 
Kawa : it gives tbem stout- heartedness in war. When war is near, 
probably a morning is chosen, all the warriors are wetted (sprinkled) ; 
in the evening the Tohunga, or priest, stands up to pray, and 
sprinkles water over the whole of the host, and at that time will be 
ascertained their success or otherwise against the foe. The warriors, 
even if six or seven hundred, all sl<and on the edge of the stream, 
whilst the Tohunga, casting off ^1 his clothing, stands naked. He 
then jumps into the water and performs his incantation, at the same 
time sprinkling all the people, so that all may be wetted ; during this 
time the god declares to him the success or otherwise of the army, or 

* I can onlj suggest that the author means here, that the saorednees of Te 
Arawa oanoe, which prevented its name being applied to another canoe, was due to 
their great high priest, Tua-matua, having offend up his prayers of dedication for 
the Arawa, at the sacred altar of Kauhanganui, in Hawaiki; accompanied, no 
doubt, by the sacrifice of a human life, as was the custom, and thus its name be- 
came too sacred to be applied to another, for the reason that it ooold not be dedi- 
cated at the same famous shrine in Hawaiki. 

t See an iUustration of this, yd. IH., p. 152. 

I Mauri means the soul, seat of life ; but in this case it is somewhat different) 
and seems to mean some emblem, which, having been brought over the seas from 
far Hawaiki, had the idea of sacredness attached to it as a connecting link with 
the old home of the Maoris. In this sense, it is akin to the Whata-knra described 
by Hare-Hongi in Vol. HI., p. 89. It seems akin, also, to the relics of the Middle 
Ages. 

§ There are several kinds of Kawa ; one for removing the tapu from a new 
house, another connected with Uie cutting of the umbUioal cord, etc. There an 
about 18 principal tribes (with many subdivisions), henoe the 18 Konoai, 
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of the safety of the Tohunga. If it eventaallj turns out that they are 
raocessfal, and the enemy &U8, the hau of a man, a lock of his hair, 
is brought back to feed the god with, in order that the << spmt of 
bravery " of the people may return to their hearts {mauri'^). All the 
time one of the Tohungas has remained at home, he who has in keep- 
ing the mauri (the heart) and the Kawa of the tribe. So the hau is 
given to the god ; it is given to him to feed on, and he consumes it in 
the waka, or receptacle in which be dwells. 

The waka, or receptacle, is just like a waka, or canoe, in shape, and 
is very carefully made. It is from eighteen inches to two feet long. 
Id appearance it is like a waka-hma, or box in which to keep Huia 
feathers, used as plumes by the people. It has a lid to it, and is 
carved outside. Formerly, when there wore no (European) axes to 
hew it out easily, it was sometimes made of Totara or Manuka bark, 
and bound outside with vines. When the army return from man- 
killing, they bring with them a lock of hair of one killed in battle, and 
it is fed to the god, the binding outside the toaka being undone, and 
the lock of hair placed at one end of it ; the god then comes forth, 
and twists the hair and takes it to himself, then returns within. The 
part of the god which appears is just like an earth-worm ; after twist- 
ing the hair, he returns inside his dwelling to eat it.f 

Another matter connected with this subject is this : Should the 
army be beaten, they immediately take one of their dead to the 
Tohunga of the altar. If the death occurred one day, the body must 
arrive on the morning of the following day. On arrival, the marae, 
or court-yard of the altar, is carefully swept, and there the body is 
left lying with the face upwards ; it is stiff and rigid. All the tune, 
the numerous people are looking on in expectation. The priest of the 
altar then stands forth idone — he is without olothing, excepting a 
girdle of fresh flax round his waist — and offers up the incantation of 
tiie Kawa, and then the whole of the multitude of people are able to 
see the turning over of the corpse. Not. a single individual is neav the 
side of the defunct, and the priest also stands at a considerable dis- 
tance off. The people all know the meaning of the turning. This is 
said to be a " defeat avenged ; " it is nev« very long before the tribe 
who beat them will ML. 

* This part of the ceremony is also called the Whangai^haUt feeding with the 
medinm. See Note, Vol. m., p. 173, for this meaning of hau. It la sometimes a 
look of hair, at other times part of the scalp, also. 

t The hau is also called a weu, and it eqnallj means a look of hair, or part of 
the scalp with the hair on it. Mr. 8hand briefly describes the following variation 
of the above ceremony, as practised l^ another branch of the Arawa tribe. The 
priest having charge of the weu sits down on the ground with his legs extended be- 
fore him, we whole of his body being covered with a thick mat made of Toi 
{CordyUne indivi$a). Some one then places a human arm or leg between the legs 
of the priest, when the weu advances from under the mat, draws the arm within it, 
and it can then be heard cmnching the bones. On the priest lifting the mat, 
soon after, nothing whatever is seen of the arm. Bach is the belief of the old 
Maoris. 
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WHAKAMARAMATANGA TE PEPA "TE 

HOBNGA MAI TE ABAWA RAUA KO TAINUI 

I HAWAIKL" 



Na Takaanui Tasasawa* 



WAHI n. 
Mo Tb Matau-a-Maui. 

AE, koina tonn te hangaitanga o tenei, koa kite iho nei an i te kapa 
i to konton reo Ingirihi ; ko Waikawa kei waho ko te Mahia kei 
roto, kei waho o Nepia tetehi pito. E piko ana hoki taoa takiwa, ko 
Te Wairoa ki Mohaka ki Tangoio a waenganoi o tana piko, ka kiia nei 
a namata ko Te-Matan-a-Maoi, he piko tona ra no te takoto o tera 
wahi ka kiia nei he mataa, koinei te ahna tirotiro ake ki ana tu korero 
nei. He mea hi te motn nei na Maui. I whea ra te taunga o te waka ? 
ko te rangi tona pea e tu iho nei te waka i hiia ake ai te taniwha ika 
nei. A, pehea ra te nui o te aho ? He whakakata ake enei kapa ki 
atatoa. 

Mana. 

Te kapa a Tama-te-kapaa ki a Tahoro, ** Eia tika to whakapata i 
a koe," he maha nga haa o taaa kapa, ka tika ano tenei e man nei i 
to koatoa reo, kaa mate ia kaa mahue iho tona mana ki tona an ; te 
mana rangatira, te mana ki ranga ki te iwi, te mana korero e kiia nei 
nga ari o nga tangata pa-korero mo te pakanga, mo te riri, mo te 
whakahaere i te iwi, mana ki te taonga, mana ki nga kai rangatira, 
hai^ua, aha, aha. E kiia ana tena he mana rangatira ; e wehe ke 
ana te mana tohanga, kei nga mahi tona ia o tona tohangatanga e 
tiaki ana. Na, eraa aaa ta mana, i a Tama-te-kapaa katoa, i a Nga- 
toro-i-rangi katoa, engari ka topa raua ki ranga i nga pakanga, kei a 
Ngatoro-i-rangi anake te whakahaere o nga mahi o te mana, e rangi 
mo te korero a te toa, o te whakahaere o te riri, kei a Tama-te-kapua 
te mataoranga mo te whakahaere i era ahaa, te manawanai. 

Na, ko Bangitihi, he mokopana taatora na Tama-te-kapaa, i maro 
tona iho taaa mana o Tama, tino pamaa ki a Bangitihi. Eore rawa 
i kaha nga tuakana ki te raweke i a Bangitihi, ki te takai, i te wehi i 
tena mana. Na, ka whakatika atu a Apa-moana — e noho katoa ana 
nga tuakana — he tamaiti whakapakanga a Apa-moana na te wahine 
matua, na Manawa-kotekote.* Na, kore rawa i kaha te hanga ranga- 
tira nei i te mataka, kei pera me Tuhoro, kei whati te karakia whaka- 
pute horohoronga. Ei te whati hoki, ko ia tona ka riro i ranga i te 

* Eo a raaa nei tamariki, koia enei ; ko Rakei-ao, to moa, ko Eawa-tapa-a- 
rangi, ko Apa-moana. Eo te tamaiti a Bangitihi i a Bongo-mai-tori-hma, ko 
Ba-to-rna. Eo nga tamariki a Bangitihi i a Kahakare, ko Baxigi-whaka-eke-ao, ko 
Bangi-aohia, ko Tanra-wao. Eo te tamaiti a lU^g'fa'''' i a Papa-whara-noi, ko 
Tnhoorangi, ka mata nga tama a te koeke nei, 
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whakapnrn, a, i te whati ranei, a, i te tnpeke ranei o tana karakia.* 
Na, ka roa a Bangitihi e takoto ana ; e mahara ana a Apu-moana ma 
ona rangatira ano e raweke, ko raton hoki nga matamoa. No te kapa 
a ona tnakana, kaore rana e kaha ki te takai, ka nnohia a Apa-moana 
i ona kaka, kore rawa i tae mai te ngakau matakn ki a ia, i hapainga 
atn ano e ia tona karakia parepare i te mana, na, ka takaia e ia tona 
papa ki te aka, koia to Te Arawa pepeha ; '< Nga pa manawa e warn 
ko Bangitihi, te npoko i takaia ki te akatea." A tika rawa atu te mahi 
a Apu-mpana i a ia te whakapnta i tana mana nei. 

Eia marama: ko tana mana o Tama-te-kapna i man ake ki a 
Tnhoro, nana anake i raweke, te matenga o Tnporo, kiia ake ra ki ana 
tama me patn be otaota ki tona vltxl ka man ai ma Eahn e mahi tana 
mana, e kore rawa e kaha a Ihenga. No te mea i kiia ake raua, kana 
rawa e kai, kia tae ra ano rana ki te tna-ahn ki Maketa, kia hoki mai 
katahi ka kai. Eua riro te mana o tana mea, na, man tona iho i a 
Kaha. Na Kaha, ko Tawake, nana ko Uennkn, nana ko Rangitihi. 

Tetehi ahna mo tena, mo te mahne iho o te mana o te papa 
tohnnga, ka ki ake ki tona nri, kia ngaaa te koromatoa o tona wae- 
wae mani, ka noho poka, kaore e pa ki te kai, e wara nga ra e noho 
pnkn ana, ko te po ka moe iho ; e ako ana mai te Tohonga ra i raro i 
te Beinga, a, poto noa mai nga karakia, katahi ka mnta. 

Na, mo te mana rangatira ka mahne iho ki tona nri, ko te mana o 
Tama' — mana tohnnga — i riro mai i a Eahn. Erangi e karangatia ana 
te pnmaatanga o Tama-te-kapna ki ronga i a Te Arawa, te mana katoa, 
nga taonga, te toki i tareia ai a Te Arawa waka, a Haohaa-te-rangi, 
me te whakakai, me Eaokaa-mataa me era ataa taonga. A, na tana 
toki ano i tarei a Totarakeria. Eaore an i kite i te toki nei, erangi 
nga matna i kite, me ta raton korero whakahekeheke ai, ki nga ranga- 
tira anake te takotoranga o ana taonga nei. Eo taua toki i ngaro i te 
horonga o Te Henhea Tokino ki Tanpo. 

EusA, Whatu-Eub4. 

E tika ana ta kontoa rapanga e man nei i to konton reo, koia tonn 
tenei te ahna na, e rangi e rna aaa mea nei, he mea ke te Eara, he mea 
ke te Whatakora. Eo te Eura i pnmaa tonn ki ranga i nga Enra a 
Tama-te-Eapna koira tenei ingoa te Eura. No reira ano te ahna, o 
te whero, a ka wahia tana ingoa nei e nga tnpona, ka kiia na te kaka 
i man mai te kora, a, hana nei ki roto i ana keke, e kiia nei ki ranga 
ki te taiaha, he taiaha knra enei no Hawaiki mai ra ano, i kiia ai he 
kora kei te kaka, mana. Eo aoa kara a Tama* nei mehemea ka waiho 
i roto i te wahi poari ka kitea tonatia te whero i roto i te poari e ora 
ana. 

He pana tenei, a te Whata-kara, koia ano tenei kna oti na ano e an 
te whakaatoata te ahaa, he kohatu kiripaka te ahaa. Eahore i rahi 
tana paaa nei, i topnkn tonn tenei, ko te mata he whena tangata, me 
he whakakai-ponnamn te hanga topn, kahore i paraharaha taaa paaa 
nei, engari ki tokn mohio e wha inihi te roa ; a ka tika ta koatoa i 

* Mehemea e tn ana te tohnnga, e karakia ana, e makntn ana ranei 1 tetehi 
tangata, he pai tona karakia, he marania ki tona whakarongo iho, a, koa ngaro 
pea tetehi kapa, ka kiia tera, " koa whati," ka mohio tona te tohonga ko ia tona 
ka riro. A, tetehi, i marama tona karakia, a,' nakonaka ana tona reo, kihai i 
niarama nga kapa, ka kiia tena '* he whakapara," ka pera ano tona moMo, ko la 
ano. Mo nga mahi katoa o te tohnnga, whiucanoa tapa, whare nei, aha, aha, o te 
Maori tini mahi whakahoohoo. 
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mea nei, na nga tangata tohtmga i kohikohi era kohatu i ietehi wabi 

Eea Hawaiki, kei reira e takoto ana, ina hoki taku rongo ki te 
orero o taua paua nei. Mehemea ka tokaa ki te inoana, ahakoa te 
ika kahawai i te tora mam) te tawhiti, ka h^re mai ki a ia, a ka xnao. 
E rangi i rongo ano aa e kiia ana he tupoa tana kohatn a te Whata- 
kara, e takoto mai nei ano ratou tabi ko nga knra. He mea ake ienai 
kia penei te toitn o nga taonga o ranga o ta tatou waka • . • . 

KoTvtLk. 

Na mo te kapn e man nei i te wharanpfi 49 a i te knpn e mau i to 
reo Ingirihi nei mo to koutoa tapnna mo Tora, kabore hoki an e mohio 
ana ki tone waka, e kata ana ahau ki ta konton ki mihinga ki te waka o 
Tura, a, kua mea nei kontou be pungapunga pea. He tino waka a Te 
Pungapimga ki taku mohio. He moreha no Maikokntea, no te Tini-o- 
Manahna, i kau mai i Motiti. He tata pea te akiakinga i ta ai te manawa 
i te ngenge. Eo tena iwi kei raro rawa kaore he mana*waka, kaoie i 
rangona tetehi nri o Tara, kia tohnnga, a, kia pn korero ranei. E 
wha nga iwi i uranrn ai a Tnra, ko Te Arawa ko Ngati-raukawa ; ko 
Ngati-raakawa i nru nni mai ki ranga i tenei waka i a Te Arawa. 

Tb PoBOPOBOASI a HofTXAI-TAWHin. 

Ea whakamaramatia ake a mtia o te poroporoaki a Honmai-tawhiti 
ki ana tuakana, ki tana whanan, e man i te pepa toatahi ra, i te roa o 
nga wbarangi, koda tenei. Ea mpeke ki ranga i a Te Arawa ka ta 
ata te koroua ra, lea hapai tona ata i tona Earakia, ara : — 

Tnataa mai, 

Te whiwhia mai, 

Terawea, 

Tnroa paiea Tanzania, 

I teorooro, 

I te oromea, 

I takitokia ai kot, 

I tatftia ai koe, 

Oil 

Eiri Taogaioa 1 

Oil 

Tere te waka nei, 

Tereangaia, 

Oi! 

TntaJd ki tenei fnannka, 

Tntaki ki tenei xigahoa, 

Tnpii te maham 

Ttipu ki Toto. 

Kia bono koe, E Tama I 

Eo to bono tawhito. 

Pnrtia o tarixiga kia tori, 

A, kia hoi, 

Kei wbakaroQ|o koe 

Ki te korero iii, 

Ko te korero iti, 

Ko tahnri na 

Ko te baa aitn 

Kihai te kanobi i titiro 

Ko te taringa i wbakarongo. 
"ETamal EHeil £ Oro! EMakal ETial E! Naomai 
haere, e tae ki uta ki taiki-inaa* koatoa ; ki tai-ki-noho, he bobo, be 
popo, he banehane, he mate-aita, ka he. E rangi me maa kitai-ki4a, 
ne paia, he angina, he kotaku, mate kara, ka tika te ix^ite.'' 

* Ara ki tenei mota. 
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Tb TuA'Ahu. 

Na ka whakamaratDatia ake ano te kapti a Ngatoro-i-rangi i roto i 
te pepa tnatahi i te iriiritanga ra o Totara-keria, i mea ra tona taiDa, 
a'Mawete kia tapa ki a Te Arawa. Eore rawa a Ngatoro-i-rangi i 
\rhakaae. He tika ; he tapa tana ingoa a Te Arawa, ko te tna-aha 
boki o tana tnpnna a Tnamatna ko te mutnnga mai o nga tna-ahn 
nnnni o Hawaiki. He Eanhanganoi ko te ara o nga rawa e kawe ai 
ia ki te tna-ahn ki te Eanhanganni, ki tona atna ki a Tn-matanenga. 

He maha nga ahna tna-ahn, he tua-ahu ano te tna-ahn Tapatai, he 
tna-ahn ano Te Ahnpnke, he tna-ahn ano te Torino, he tna-ahn ano Te 
Ahnrewa, tenei tna-i^n ka taea te hiki, he tna-ahn pai tenei, me te tna- 
ahn Ahniangi he whakaora tangata, ka taea te hamnmn e te tohnnga 
ko tona ringa tonn he tna-ahn mo ona karakia. A ki te waiho ki te 
whenna ka taea te hiki, e rangi me ata korero noa atn i tahaki, a, ka 
tiki atn ka man i nga oneone ki tetehi wahi noa atn tn ai. 

Tb Eawa. 

E rima nga manri ki tenei motn, na, ka whakaatntia ake hoki nga 
Eawa o nga iwi o te motn nei — 18. Eaore he iwi i kore te Eawa, koira 
hoki te mana nni mo te riri. Ha I ka whakatata ki te riri, a te ata pea 
ka makn ki te wai ; i te ahiahi ka tn te tohunga ki te karakia ka tan- 
wbia te wai ki mnga i nga ran tangata katoa, a ko reira mohiotia ai 
te mate, te ora, i te hoa riri. Eo te tangata, ahakoa e 600 e 700, ka tn 
katoa ki te taha o te wai te ope, ko te tohnnga kna makere ona, ko te 
kiri kan. Na, ka peke ia ki roto ki te wai karakia mai ai, me te tanwbi 
mai i nga tangata katoa kia makn katoa i te wai ; kei te whakaatn iho 
te atna i te ora, i te mate o tera ope, a, o te tohnnga ranei. Mehemea 
ka tika, ka hinga te hoa riri, a, ka manria te han o te tangata, o te 
makawe o tetehi tnpapakn hei kai ma te atna, hei whakahoki katoa i 
te han toa o te iwi ki te manri o te iwi. Eei te kainga hoki tetehi o 
nga tohnnga, te tohnnga kei a ia te manri e pnpnrn ana mai me te Eawa 
te iwi. A, ka whakahokia ki te atna, a, ka whangai atn, a, ka kai 
mai te atna kei roto i te waka.* He mea takai a waho ki te aka, a, ka 
wetewetekia, a, ka pnta mai tetehi pito me te toke whenna nei te ahna. 
Ka tidukwhiritia nga makawe e ia, a, ka hoki atn ki roto ki tona whare 
kaiai. 

A tetehi ahna, mehemea i hinga tana ope ra kia tere te man i tetehi 
raton tnpapakn kia tae ki te tohnnga tna-ahn, mehemea no tetehi 
ra i mate ai kia tae tonn i te aonga ake o te ra i mate ai. Ea tae atn, 
ka tahia te marae o te tna-ahn, ka waiho te tnpapakn, ka whakatira- 
hatia te kopn ki mnga — kna maro noa atn ; e matakitaki ana nga ran 
taDgata. Ea tn te tohnnga tna-ahn, kaore he kaka, ko te pt^n he 
mea tatna ki te harakeke hon, ka hapai i te karakia o te Eawa, a, ka 
kite te ran tangata katoa i te hnrihanga o tana tnpanakn. Eaore he 
tangata i tata atn ki tana ti^, kei tawhiti noa mai hoki te tohnnga. 
Ea mohio katoa te iwi. Ea kiia tera '' he mate ea," kaore e roa ka 
hinga te iwi i toa ra ki a raton. 

* Ko te waka nei, me te tino waka te ahna, he mea haaga marixe. Ko te roa 
18 imihit he waka ano e roa putu te roa, kei te waka-huia, takotoranga ' o oga 
knrahnra, hei titi mo nga tangata, te ahoa. Erangi he kopani ano tona, he mea 
whakairo a "waho. Imaa,i te wakaorehetokiheitarei,a, mahiaikitekiritotara, 
manuka, ka hohon a waho ki te aka. Kei te taenga mai o te ope i te pato tangata, 
aa ka kawea mai te makawe o te tangatao te par^ra ra a te ope ra, ka whangaia 
nana, ka wetewetekia nga hohon o waho, ka hoatu ki te pito o te waka, a, ka puta 
mai, a, ka takawiritia e ia kia whiwhi te makawe ra ki aia, a ka hoki atn ki roto. 
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THE MAORI TRIBES OF THE EAST COAST OP 
NEW ZEALAND. 



Bt W. E. GuDaBOii. 



(NoTB.—In the following paper we have inserted figoree opposite seTeral of the 
names in the genealogies to indicate the number of generations back from the 
present time at which the individaals flourished. These are of oonrse only ap- 
proximate, as the nunber of generations vary according to the different lines, and 
are generally longer the more women there are on each line. The figures will 
serve as some roagh approximation to the date of the events related, if four genera- 
tions are allowed to a century, for twenty-five years to a generation seems to be 
about the right number, in the opinion of several correspondents who have written 
to us on the subject.— Editobs.) 

UNTIL recently, it has been the role even among the most 
learned Maoris, to deny that New Zealand was inhabited, 
when the first historical migration arrived from Hawaiki, and they 
assert that this migration was that of the well known ancestor Enpe 
and the crew of the Matawhaorua canoe. In fact the Maori tohungat, 
or priests, have utterly ignored all ancestors save and except those 
who can be traced to one or other of the canoes that are said to have 
braved the dangers of a long voyage, and in this manner, colonised 
these fertile islands. 

The objection felt by all Maoris, to acknowledge descent from any 
but the most famous ancestors, is the result of a sentiment very strong 
in the Maori mind, viz,, the desire to possess a stainless pedigree. 
Now the Hawaiki immigrants, who may well be termed the Vikings of 
the Pacific, would seem to have been a people, both mentally and 
physically, superior to the tribes they found in possession, and this 
superiority was undoubtedly transmitted to their descendants, for in 
no other way can we account for the fact, that within five or six 
generations after the arrival of the Arawa migration, the whole numa 
(governing power) of the country, had fallen into the hands of the 
Hawaiki Polynesians. 

Even at the present day, there are many tribes that may be 
regarded aknost as autocthonous, and who claim their land from the 
ancient people ; but in almost every case within my experience, they 
claim to have derived their mana from some well known member of 
the intruding Polynesians. 

The Urewera condense the idea into a few words. ** No Toi r<m 
ko PoUki te whmua; iio Tuhoe U mana tM U rangatiratanga.*' " Onr 
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light to the land is deriTed from Toi and Potiki ; our power and rank 
from Tuhoe."* 

^ It maj fsiilj be inferred, that the ancient tribes were men of a 
milder type than their Polynesian cousins, from the fact that there 
is not one instance on record of their having produced a really great 
man. To be great in those days it was necessary, not only that a 
man should possess dauntless courage, but also that he should be 
remorselessly cruel. It was in these essentials that the ancient people 
were apparently wanting; but this does not apply to the men of 
mixed blood ; here we have many instances of greatness, such as 
Bangihouhiri, Umu-ariki, and Uetaha. 

In most instances it can be shown that when the Hawaiki Poly- 
nesians had become sufiSciently strong in numbers, they, on one 
pretext or another, and by setting tribe against tribe, conquered the 
ancient people and reduced them to the position of Raki (vassals), who 
were mere producers of food ; a position so degrading from a Maori 
point of view, that descent from these tribes is regarded as carrying 
with it the stain, if not of slavery, certainly that of servitude. Hence 
it is that the Maoris have, untU recently, denied the existence of a 
pre-historic population. 

There are Europeans who, although conversant with Maori history 
and lang^uage, yet hold firmly to the belief that New Zealand was 
without inhabitants up to the date of the first Hawaiki migration. 
Why they should adhere to this opinion is not clear, for it certainly 
should not be regarded as a matter for wonderment that there were 
ancient inhabitants ; the marvel is, that the fact should ever have 
been doubted. It is, says a learned writer, *' a matter of history, that 
no country is found desert, by an invading, or migrating race, also, 
that no race however long established, and however indigenous it may 
deem itself, but will be found to have come from somewhere else, if 
we can only get back fieur enough to find out." The writer in question, 
luight perhaps have added these words — and there is no race, however 
long they may have been in possesion of a country, but will be found 
to have a more or less well defined tradition of other and more ancient 
occupants, whom they had either destroyed, or absorbed. The sentence 
would then have been complete. 

In New Zealand, we have tradition of two such races, the red- 
headed Turehu, and the Maioriori. The Maori of the present day, 
ipeak of the former as fairies, but I have genealogies connecting the 
Maori with the Turehu, and it is to my mind very clear, that they 
were merely a race of people, who in the dim past, occupied these 
islands, and who were destroyed by the Moriori, or Maioriori as they 
are called by the Maori. It may perhaps be suggested, that the 
Bandy-haired, fair-skinned, Maoris, who are known as Urukehu, may 
be of Turehu descent. There can I think be no doubt, that this 
peouliarity is not a freak of nature, but a reversion to some ancestral 
type ; a type b^ no means uncommon among the higher class tribes, 
and one held m much respect, as indicative of both courage and 
abiUty in war. 

We are told, that when Te Ota-pehi organised his war party of 
Ngati-Bereahu, in order to attack the Ngapuhi, under Hui-putea, at 
Otorohanga in the King Oountry, he selected only Urukihus, and this 

* Ghreat gnndson of Toroa, chief of the llata-atoa osaoe. 
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he £d, beeauae it inui aa titttemAj hasudoiis servioe, ia wfaieh fpiir 
and stone axe, were to meet musket and steel tomahawk. 

There is jet another, and more important reason, for presaming 
the existence of an ancient, and non-Polynesian* people, and that is, 
the peculiar and highly conventional carvings of the Maoris; and 
their pattern of tattoo. It seems beyond a doabt, that the Maoris did 
not bring this knowledge with them from the Pacific islands, and it is 
not likely that such a remakable form of art has developed itself 
among the Maoris, in the few hundred years between the advent of 
the Arawa migration, and the visit of Captain Oook. Many splendid 
specimens of ancient carving have been dug up out of swamps, where 
they have lain presumably for hundreds of years ; but in these, we see 
no sign of the beginner's hand, they are of the same type as those of 
the present day, but better finished, and of a pattern to be found only 
in New Zealand ; but when, or where, originated we know not.t 

Perhaps the most interestmg district in New Zealand, irom an 
ethnological point of view, is that known as the East Coast, extending 
firom the Wairoa Biver in Hawke's Bay, to Opotiki in the Bay oi Plenty. 
For it is here that we find, the hurgest proportion of the ancient people 
(descendants of Maui Potiki) but slightly mixed with the Hawuki 
Polynesians. I sav only slightly mixed, because it is by no means 
dear to me, that we Ngati-Eidiungunu are descended from the orew 
of Takitimu. They, iSce the Ngati-Porou, do indeed daim this 
descent, but they are utterly unable to say what ancestor came in that 
canoe. This ignorance is significant and remarkable, because they 
can, and do, trace from Toi-Eai-rakau to Tamatea, and they can i^so 
trace their descent from Paoa, who came to New Zealand in the 
Horouta canoe, five generations before the time of Tamatea. Of this 
canoe, a very great deal is known, but of Takitimu nothing, except 
that Bnawharo was the chief, and that he married Nga-Nuhaka, of 
the descendants of Bua-kapua-nui and was father of £ahutia-te-rangi. 
Ngati-Eahungunu do not however claim descent from Buawhux). 

The Wairoa tribes of Hawke's Bay, who are the real Ngati- 
Eahungunii, claim the following genealogy for their ancestor. 

No. 1. I do not intend to deal with the history, 

Suro^""^"* •^^ genealogy of the Wairoa tribes in this 

Tahatiii paper, and will not therefore pursue the 

Bakalora subject of Eahungunu any lurther at preset, 



* We ondentand the author to mean hj Non-Polynesian, those who did not 
mkrata here in the historioal oanoee, not that the first inhabitante were of a 
different race to the PolyneBians.— Editobs. 

t We belieye it to be quite tme that the Maori earring is of indigenoas growth, 
for nothing like it, or the tatooisg, is found any where else in the Pacific. In eon- 
nection with this however it has yet to be explained, how it is that the tforioris of 
tibe Chatham islands, whom there is not mnoh donbt came from New ZeaUad 
and were of the same stock as the people found here by the Macnrie, did not poesflas 
this an of oarying, nor did they tatoo themeelves. Either the art must have been 
deyebped since the separation of the Moriorls, 27 or 28 generations ago, or the 
Morioris haye lost the art, the surroundings in their new home not being fayorable 
to its continuance. Perhaps Mr. Shand wiU be able to enlighten us as to whether 
there is anythinff in the Moriori traditions haying reference to this subject, or to 
Mataora the traditional inyentor of tatooing. Such Moriori oaryiags as haye been 
seen are of a yery primitiye order. — ^Editobs. 
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80 Tuna-ki-te-haQ 

Tama-ki-te-r» 

Tama-ki-te-matangi 

Tama-ki-reia-i-Hawaiki 

Te Eaha-aiero 
25 Pito 

Bere 

Tanffi 

MidSa 

Tato 
30 BongokakoaMaarea 

Ihu-parmura - Tamatea 

Kanqngnnn 
(Who Uo§d about 17 or 18 
generoHona ago.) 
t This is the same Tol. who ia 



bat will oonfine myself to the tribes of 
Poverty Bay, and northwards to Gape Ban- 
away. 

The modem, and well-known tribes of 
that district are as follows : — 

Boogo-whakaata 
Te Aitanga-a-Mahaki 
Te Aitanga-a-Haaiti 
Ng&ti-Ira and 
Ngati-Poroo 

It is these tribes, who olaim to be 
descended from the Hawaiki immigrants 
who came in Takitimn. As to the first two, 

and ihe last, I can find no evidence to justify 

gjjB by the Ngi-tiiJb^"iSiiJ ihe belief, that they are the result of any 
ofttds ^Mim!S\o have iiTedtt migration other than that of Paoa, rte., the 
8eMrati<mt«go.-BDiTOBB. orew of HOTouta. That Paoa did migrate 
hither firom Hawaiki, is I think beyond all doubt, as also, that his son 
and daughter, Paerangi and Hine-akua, settled permanently in New 
Zealand, and probably her husband Kahu-tuanui, and Hakiri-o-te- 
rangi ; but I am of opinion, that most of the crew returned to Hawaiki 
with Paoa. 

Paerangi is the ancestor of the upper Whanganui tribes, but the 
other three, are the ancestors of all the leading chiefs of the tribes I 
have mentioned; that is, ancestors by intermarriage with the 
numerous people, whom they found in possession of the country, 
whose genealogies show them to have been of Polynesian origin, but 
who trace back to ancestors unknown in the Pacific. 

BOMOO-WHAKAATA. 

Of the ancestor of this name, but little is 
known ; or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say, too much is known, for there are too many 
genealogies given of this chief, and as usual in 
such cases, they are contradictory. In No. 8, 1 
submit those which appear to me to be worthy of 
credence, and which show the ancestor in question 
to have descended from an ancient people, of 
whom we have no other record. It is manifest 
from this genealogy, that no Hawaiki ancestor 
plays any part therein, unless it be proved, that 
the Eahutia-te-Bangi mentioned is identical with 
Paikea, who is said by Ngati-Porou, to have 
come to New Zealand on the back of his tamwha ancestor, Paikea, and 
thereafter took the name of Paikea in commemoration of his great 
exploit, discarding his old name of Eahutia-te-raDgi. 

No. 8. 
83 Boa-moko 

Boakape 
80 Te-MareaK>.te-raiigi 

Ngaro-o-te-wheniia 

Ngaoko-o-te-moana 

Ta-moremore 

Tn-haha 
86 Maro-i-tanira 

Mara-i-tawhao 

Marn-i-torohttiga 

Mam-i-taketake 

Marn*whakatipiia 



No. 2. 

14 BoDgo>whakaata 
BoDgo-mai-ratahi 
Bna-whetu-taki 
Hoa-kore 

10 Kai-taia 

iDanga-matamea 
Hihira 
Tarehn 
Kainga-kino 
5 Whare-pirau 
Hioe-i-tnhia 
Hine-hnrangi 
£ke-ta>o-te-raDgi 
Hirini.te-Eani 
(SHU Uving.) 
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so Baa-kMNuiga SO *KahQtift-te-xingi 

Boa-te-hohonn Poroa-rangi ICara-papa-nm 

Uwawa BoDgomai-a-niwaniwa Tn-toto 

ICanawa-poa Apa-zere Ta-nm-o-te-ika 

Nga-rangi-kok<mri> ^n-punoke BCamma-a-nogi 

TQ-manri-rere- Te-Ti^ii 
li Bongo-whakaata 

The Ngati-Poron of the present day assert that Kahntia-te-Bangi 
and Paikea are one and the same person, such however, was not the 
opinion of Mohi-Buatapn, the most learned of all their tohtmgas. His 
opinion was, that Paikea was a descendant of Toi-kairakan, mentioned 
in genealogy No. 1. 

The following is a genealogy of that Eahutia-te-Bangi who oame 
from HawaiU to New Zealand on the tomu^Aa, and the relative posi- 
tion occupied by Bonffomai-a-niwaniwa shows that the Eahntia in 
No. 8, co^d not have been the same person. 

No. 4. 
97 Aroam-noi-a-rangi- Eea 

Waita-ma-tangata» Dennka- Bangatoro 

26 Hakn-manQ-aiia Kahatia-te-rangi 
Baa-huraham 
Boa-weawea 
Taha-p&ka 
Tama-Dui-te-ra 
90 Uea-Q-ngore 
Hewa-taoaki 

Tawhaki-ka«> Bongomai-a-Niwaniwa 
17 Apa-rere 

The descendants of Bongo- whakaata occupied a very limited area 
of land, between the the Turanganni and Waipaoa Bivers at Poverty 
Bay, extending only a short distance inland, and still known as 
Toranganni-a-Eiwa. The ancestor Eiwa, is but little known at the 
present day, but if we may judge from the foot that the ocean 
surrounding these islands is still spoken of as the *' Moana Nui a 
Eiwa "t (great sea of Eiwa) we may suppose him to have been a chief 
of very high rank. I submit a genealogy of this illustrious chief, 
showing that his descendant intermarried with Uenuku-marae-tai, a 
child of Tahu, and nephew of Porou-rangi. 

No. 5. From the foregoing genealogies, 

Kat6re.m^= Tori-kakao jt y^ be seen that Turanganui was 

-iapu-»iw=^^ wa at one time inhabited by tribes who, 

Ngara-nui whatever their descent may have 

Ngani-roa been, certainly did not come in 

Maxangai ^ny of the historical canoes from 

Tiko-haere TTftwailr; 

Houmea=- Eekerepo xiawaiKi. 

Ota-tangi At the same time it cannot be 
Otu-pawa» Mamao denied that Bongo-whakaata must 
Uenuku.marae.tai= Taku-rangi have intermarried with the descen- 
dants of Bua-pani, who owned the Eaiti Block near Gisbome, and 
probably with other Hawaiki stock, but notwithstanding these mar- 
riages, the tribe must I think be regarded as a renmant of the ancient 
Polynesian people. 

• Not the Bon of Boa-wharo and Nga-nohaka. 

t It ifl tmf ortonate that thia name was not preserved and given in place of the 
Tasman Sea, Eiwa has certainly a prior claim. 
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Ts AlTlNOA-A-]£AaAXI. 

This is the largest and most important of all the PoTerty Bay 
tribes, and occupies all the country between the Motu, Hangaroa, and 
Waimata Bivers, and has for its neighbours, the Aitanga-a-Hauiti, 
Ngati-Ira, Whakatohea, Ngati-Buapani, Ngati-Tahu, and Ngariki tribes. 

This tribe is descended in part from the ancient people, whose 
genealogy I have given, also from the Ngariki, and last, but by no 
means least, from the ubiquitous ancestor Tamatea,* through his two 
sons Whaene and Eahungunu. 

Concerning this man Tamatea, it may safely be said, that no other 
ancestor has at the present time such widely spread descendants, the 
whole of the Waikato people chum descent from him through MaLdna- 
rangi, who married Turongo, ninth in descent from Hoturoa, of the 
Tainui canoe, and most of the Arawa tribe are descended from Bongo- 
mai-papa, a daughter of Eahungunu, who married Tuhourangi, sixth 
in descent from Tama-te-Eapua. iVom these two marriages, it has 
come to pass that all of the central tribes of tiie North Island can 
claim Eahungunu as an ancestor. 

It was in Turanga, Poverty Bay, that the Ngati-Eahungunu tribe 
may be said to have originated ; for it was here that the children of 
Bongomai'Wahine grew up to manhood, but how they obtained a right 
to live in this district, is not clear to me, unless it came to pass through 
marriage, as in the case of Tamatea-kota, who cohabited with Bongo- 
kanae, a child of Bongo-whakaata. At this period of Maori history, 
Eahungunu had no land, he was simply a wanderer, from Mangonui 
in the far north, and his wife Bongomai-wahine, belonged to the 
Mahia tribes.'*' In whatever way the right may have been obtained, 
it is very certain that the children of Eahungunu lived at Poverty Bay, 
and would probably have continued to reside there, had not Tu-puru- 
puru, greedy of power, and jealous of the attention paid to the twin 
sons of Eahu-tapere, murdered those children, and in this way, brought 
about his own death at the hands of his cousin Whakarau, and caused 
the expulsion of most of the other descendants of Eahukuranui. 

The following genealogy will explain the position : — 

No. 6. 
18 Kahangunu=Rongoinai-wahine 

Bongomai-papa Eahu-kura-nui Tamatea-kota Tauhei-kori 

Bakai-hika-roa Eahn-tapere Mahaki 

Tu-purupuru I 

14 Taraia Ist Tara^ki-nta Parens Whakarau 

The murder of these children was a very important event in the 
history of Maori New Zealand, for it not only caused the migration of 
Taraia and Te Ao-matarahi. to Here-taunga (Hawke's Bay), but also 
had much to do with the migration of Bakai-paka, and Hine-manuhiri 
to Te Wairoa (Hawke's BayJ. 

The ancient genealogy oi Mahaki is as follows : — 

* In a fature Dumber of the JcmmaZ wehope to give the history of Eahu-ngimQ 
and his migration from Eawhai-nni, near Tanxanga, written by one of his 
deioendante. — ^Editobs. 
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No. 7. 
93 Poronrangi* 

Ueroft » Tahn-ngitlM 

SO aftaft^vft-tixii Ira -ToUmn 

I 



Mnriwai TeMtMma-i-kaiiia» Tamatea- Ihnparapara 

Btpanga Tapata -Whaena 17 Eahn-ngann 

HuMne-potmamn > Hama-tai 

T I 

16 Tatamtmf Tuiia-tai-pii-Boat» Taolid-kaiit 



*•* - irhUhi 



Mann-taiirehe Mahaki Tawb 

Bongo-te-aka Ohn Tawake 

Taa&a-a.nmgi liokai-taatini Bakaihowfc 

Tanira-komro Whakatara 

Tama-whakanka Pokai-nre-noi 

Wheal Te-ao-whare-knra 

Whiii-pare Tira-pare 

Te Poritaziga Taua-tangihia 

Te Bangi-hatiBi Tanoho-whart 

Hine-here Te Batua-hana 

Pnna-hamoa Kainga-kino 

Nga pata Whanga-pirau 

Manmera-Bfaika Hine-i-tonia 

Panmuhu tribe of Opotiki, Harahoxa 

E. F. Harris 
Aitanga-a-mdhaki tribe, 

Tx-AiTiNaA-A-HAum and Noati-Iba. 

These two tribes may ooiiTemently be taken together, for both of 
them claim Ira-kai-pntahi as their ancestor, some claiming that this 
ancestor came in Horonta canoe, some in Takitimn canoe. 

It is almost as difficult to reconcile the numerous contradictions 
and absurdities contained in the genealogies and traditions of this 
ancestor, as it is in those of Tamatea-pokai-whenua. It may I think 
be conceded, that one named Ira, did come in Horouta canoe, but it 
cannot be maintained that it was this Ira. Nor do I think that the 
one and the same man, was father of both Eahu-kura-ao, and of Iwi- 
te-rerewa ; the relative positions of the generations of Paoa and Ira, 
will be seen at a glance by reference to this genealogy. 

No. 8. 
26 Paoa{ (Chief of Horouta oanoe) 

Hine-akua 

Haua 

Ama-ki-taha-raiigi 

Te-Ngore 
SO Ueroa SO Ira 

Taha-ngahe-nui Iwi-ie-rerewa 

Bna-te-pupoke Kahnnguna 18 Xra-nni 

Baa-pani Kahn-kura-nni 

Pokam> Hine-manohiri 



Taaa MaLu Haoiti 



* From Porea^rsngi, the Hgaitl<^PoroQ tribe of theSaat Oape take their naiiie.~XDrroBi- 
f Bee ttaii JownuU, Vol. L, n. 147, for eome ineidenti in 
lividoela-*' The Fall of MaimgM-Xkkiia Pa "-by T. W. Bimi 
I Bee the hiitory of Paoa, raoh ae ie known, in VoL L p. 70. 



i Bee ttaie Jotmua, Vol. L, p. 147, for eome ineidenti in the Urei of theee tbret 
individaala-«' The Fall of MaongM-Xkkiia Pa "-by T. W. BiminL-fintioaa 
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The Ira of Eahn-knra-ao may have oome to New Zealand in the 
Takitimn oanoe, bnt the probabilities appear to be in favor of thb Ira 
having been one of the sons of Taha» and a nephew of Poroa-rangi. 
The Ngai-tabu of the Middle Island claim from two sons of Tabu, 
named Ira-a-Taha and Ira-Paroa, and there is yet another Ira, son of 
Tnra, from whom the Ngati-Ira of the Wairarapa derive their name ; 
for it is not a fact that the nam$ of Ira was first taken to the Wairarapa 
by the frigitives frt)m Pakaorangi, those people fled to their kindred 
in that place, who were known by the same name. If my theory is 
correct that the East Coast Ira is one of these men, then it would 

flaoe him m the exact position that he should oocnpy in the Maori 
^antheon.'*' 

From the yonngest son of Ira-noi (see No. 8), is derived the name 
of the AitAnga-a-Haoiti tribe, it does not necessarily follow, that the 
whole of the tribe were, or are, descended from him, bat he was the 
important factor in the tribe, and hence his name was adopted. 

It was Haniti, and his son Eaha-kora-nni, who attacked and 
drove away, his brothers Tana and Mahaki. The former of these two, 
retired with his adherents to Te Eaha on the East Coast of the Bay 
of Plenty, and there by intermarriage with the andent Ngariki tribe, 
formed the famous tribe of warriors known as the Whanau-a-Apanui, 
Mahaki dwelt among the Wahine-iti, and his descendants married into 
that tribe and in due time fell under the mana of Tu-whakairi-ora, 
and his Ngati-Porou warriors. 

The genealogy of Ngati^Ira proper, differs, from that of Haoiti. 

No. ». 
20 Ira 

Kahu-Kora-ao Iwi-te-rertwa 

Eabn-kora-tama-hoka Ira-noi 

Eahn-kara-zttftmanga Hauiti 

Kaha-kura-Poroti KahQ-knra-niii 

! Tautini 

Ta-to-raogi-ka-tipii 



Karatan 15 Pakariki 

J- 



Tane-ka-tohia Tama-kanae Buwahine 



Tawaki-rahni Pnkaho-a-ngaraa 

Hnl-whenna Po-tatoa 

Mahora Mahere-ia-ki-to-raiigi 

10 Bfahere-ta Bere-kiokio 

Bflr6-ki<ddo Te Wbakumn 

It is said that Mahere-tu-ki-te-rangi was killed at the Puem-maku 
fight by the war party of Eahu-kura-nui, and if such is the case, then 
Iwi-te-rerewa and Eahu-kura-ao, cannot be children of the same 
father. 

The NgatiPorou, claim Lra as a son of Uenuku and Takarita, and 
on the father's side, claim the same parentage for Paikea, but their 
own genealogies utterly refute this claim. 

* There leems to be reason for thinking that one of the name of Ira, lived in 
far Hawaiki, for the Samoans hare a tradition that the island of Tatnik. was 
called after a husband and wife named Tata and Qa, the last being obviouslj the 
^sarne as the liaori name Ira.— Edztobs. 
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No. 10. 
26 Uenokn 



Palkea 

Poaheni 

Niwaniwas 



I 
Btub-topv 
Hftu 

Naoaeft 



1 




22 Porou-rangi 


Tahn 


Ueroa Han 
1 1 




i 1 


1 



20 Ira» Tokeran Bakaipo Toera 

The Ngati-Poroa, and indeed, all of the East Coast tribes tell the 
same tale in explanation of the distinctive name given to their ancestor 
Ira, viz.f that Uenukn having reason to believe &at his wife had com- 
mitted adultery with Tama-hona-rangi, and Tama-huna-ku, slew all 
three of the gmlty parties, and to complete his revenge had Takarita's 
heart cooked, and given to her yonng son, who for that reason was 
ever after called Ira-kai-pntahi. 

The Aitanga-a-Haniti, have from a very early period been a tribe of 
mana, who not only ousted their relatives and rivals, the Ngati-Ira, from 
most of their lands, but also have snocessfully held the lands, from 
Toranganni in the South, to Waipari Bay in the North, against all comers. 

The leading chiefs of this tribe at the present day, are Eingi Hori 
(a nephew of the famous Eani-a-Takirau), Earauria Pahura, and 
Earaitiana-te-amam — the latter a grandson of that Te Amaru, who 
by his outrages on his own people, compelled them to call in the 
finendly aid of the Whakatohea tnbe, who came, and for ever settled 
the difBculty by killing and eating the savage who had r^g^arded his 
own tribe much as a farmer woidd his flodk of sheep, vi«., as fresh 
meat to be killed when required. 

The following is a genealogy of the above mentioned chiefs, and 
ako of the kindred trib^, Whanau-a-Apanui, and Wahine-iti. 

No. 11. 



(See No. 8.) Ira-iiui< 



15 Haoiti 

Eaha-kura-nai 

Taatini 

Earihi-mama 



20 Poroa-raogi 
Han 

Bakai-po 
Manu-tangi-nia 
Hinganga-roa 



Taoa 
Apa-nui 
Bongomai 
Apa-noi 2 



15 Mahaki 
Te Ao-hore 
Bakai-te-mania 
Te Atna-kai-ioa 



Te-Ao-rangi 
10 Tapani 
Takoro 
Tauaha 
Earera 
Hine-kora 
5 Boa-pakora 



Tutae-pena 

Whakinga 

Ngaro-ki-te-po 

Maru-kawhiti 

Hine-tnraha 

Te Wbakatatari 

Bangi-tn-maxnao 

_J 



Tn-kaki Te Pehi 

Te £ha-ta 10 Poroa-hatia 

Bangi-a-pua-nganga Ta-whakaariki 



Te Hou-ka-maQ 
Te Eeke-o-to-rangi 
Ngahaa-taum 
Ponoho 
Te Hakoto 



Maroro Te-Eani-o-Takiraa Eunina 
Horahora Eingi Hori 

Pahora 
Karaozia 



Bangi-kawa-tu 
Te Ure-maringa 
TeAro 
5 Nga-rangi 



Hine-ki-te-moana 
Nga-rangi-ta-tahaoga 

Maraea-te-Foh 
Aai-Patone 
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The histoiy of Ngati-Ira, is that of one long stnig^ for ezistenoe, 
for the most part the result of their own tnrbment oharaoter. Up to 
the time of Eaha-kara-nni, son of Haniti, there was peaoe in the ]and 
so Car as Ngati-Ira was concerned. The trouble began when that 
chief sent two of his wives, Bi^n-manawa-he, and Tahi-pare, to the 
Pakanrangi Pa, to ask Ngati-Ira for some seed kumara. These 
women were grossly insulted by the people of the pa,* and it is said, 
would have been killed, had Qiey not been protected by Hine-tan-piri, 
who was related to both parties, and who brought the women back to 
Ananra. Eahu-knra-nni was not a man who could be insulted with im- 
puni^, and he resolved to attack Ngati-Ira ; but as was often the 
case in those days, he dissembled his wrath, and consulted Hine-tau- 
piri, who said ; '* The pa will £eJ1 from want of water." We are then 
treated to one of those childish stories, with which the Maoris delight 
to ornament their traditions, and are expected to believe that dried 
crayjBsh, that had been steeped in salt water, were collected and pre- 
sented to the Ngati-Ira, and that the tribe in question eat those fish 
with child-like confidence. If they did so, they were very unlike the 
Maoris of the present day. We may however, pass over these little 
embellishments, for the pa was suddenly surrounded bv Eahu-kura- 
nui, and taken, despite the efforts of many brave men who repeatedly 
sallied out, and after dipping their mats in tiie water, fought their way 
back to the pa, so that the women and children, might suck the 
moisture from the garments. It is from this incident of the battle 
that it was called <' rueru-maku " (wet garments). 

The chiefs in Pakaurangi Pa, were Te Bua-rau, Whakatuarehu, 
Tane-ka-tohia, and Hine-manuhiri. All of the people related to the 
last-named were saved. Many others escaped under cover of night ; 
but about one-third of the garrison were either killed, or enslaved, 
among the former MaJiere-tu-ki-te-rangi. 

Those who escaped fled in three divisions, one parbr fled to Eaiora 
near Whangara, a few miles north of Oisbome, another to Te Ana- 
raparapa, which was both a cave and a pa, this section of Ngati-Ira, 
was under charge of Tane-ka-tohia, who hearing that he was pursued 
by the tribe of Hauiti, retired to Manga-matukutuku, where they 
turned and defeated their pursuers, and again at the Waihou river, 
beat the same party back, killing the chiefiB Angiangi, Bua-hana, 
Warawara-kau, and Te Bimu-tutae. 

The third division fled to the Euratao branch of Ngati-Ira, who 
had intermarried with the descendants of Porou-mata. Here, as will 
' be shown, they murdered Tu-te-uru-hina, and then fled to tiie fast- 
nesses of Huiarua Mountains where they were joined by Tane-ka- 
tohia and his section. 

From this time there appears to have been continuous fighting, 
the result of which was generally against Ngati-Ira, and this state olf 
afbirs must have existed for many years, as we hear nothing more of 
Eahu-kura-nui. It is his sons and grandsons, who carry on the war. 

The most formidable section of the refugees were those who fled 
to Elaiora, tiiese people, after recovering from the moral efiiect of their 
defeat, mustered their forces, and marched to obtain revenge. They 
were however met by Mold, and his son Te Ao-tata, at Uawa or 
Tologa Bay, and defeated with the loss of their chief Whakairi. 

* The haha or soog which contained the insult to these ladies wiU be found in 
Mr. John White's ** Ancient History of the Maori," Vol UL, p. 88 (JlfooH part)— 

EOXXOBS. 
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Thia fovtfe kason had no effeet on Ngati-Iia, beyond atimnlftting 
them to atill greater efforts, so tUej now sent for ^ir friends the 
Ngai*tai, of the Bay of Henty, and again fought the descendants of 
Haniti^n this occasion, at Te Pakiua near Anaora Bay, but with 
no better fortune than they had previously experienced, for Tautini 
and his brothers not only defeated them, but killed the chiefa Hnn^- 
ariki, and Te Ara-kahua, and worse than aU captured the great chief 
fiua-taritari. 

The tattooing on thia man is said to have been so beautifdlly 
finished, that his captors asked one another, ** Who is this man t " 
The old chief replied io them in these words ; '* Bua-taritari is dead, 
he died on the war path." This was the last effort made by this sec- 
tion of Ngati^Ira ; the hapu under Ngaherehere migrated to Opotiki 
in the Bay of Plenty, where they still reside, their leading chief being 
until lately Te Hira-te-Popo. Hou-takitaki, led a strong ktke or 
migration to Te Euiti in the Waikato coun^, where he fell under 
the patu of Mania-poto.* The hapva of Te Kura-rere-mai-waho and 
Bere-kiokio were ejected from Eaiora by Tohura, a great grandson of 
Bongo- whakaata, and finding every one's hand against them, marched 
to join the descendants of Tahito-tarere, and Bakai-nui, who had kA 
Turanganui only a few generations before, and were then settled in 
the neighbourhood of where Wellington now is. Notwithstauding the 
dangers of their long march, they reached their destination, and are 
still known in Southern Wairarapa, under the old name of Ngati-Ira. 

In my genealogy No. 9, 1 have mentioned Bua-wahine as one of 
the branches of Ngati-Ira. This woman had married Tawfaiwhi, a son 
of Tauhei-kuri (see No. 6), and their children had not only this power- 
ful Eahungunu connection to help them, but also the Ngati-Poroa of 
Waiapu, with whom their children had intermarried, for these very 
8u£Scient reasons the Bua-wahine section were not interfered with, or 
involved in the misfortunes of their relatives. 

It only remains now to give tiie history of that section of Ngati- 
Ira who had established themselves in Huiarua Mountains, vis., tiie 
descendants of Tane-ka-tohia, Tama-kanae, and others, whose names 
have not been handed down to posterity. After the flight frt>m Pakau- 
ranei, these people had been protected by Te Atau, whose near 
relative Tu-te-uru-hina, had married Euratao, a Ngati-Ira chieftainess. 
The following genealogy will give an approximate idea of the actors 
in these affiurs:— 

No. 13. 





so Poroa-raiigi 
Haa 

1 




Bakal-po 

Manu-Ungi-rua 
Hinganga-roa 






Awa*pnnini 

Tangi-haere-roa 

Porou-mata 

1 


15 Haoiti 


Mate 

1 






KahQ-knra-nia 
Tautini 


Bongo-te-hengia 
Paka-noi 


Tama-iha Tn-whakaiii-qra 
Tu-te-hara-tea 

1 




12 Te Atau 


1 
Euku 


Eorohau 



* Xt teeiaa poaiiiUe tl^t the heke of Hoa-taUtaki pay have laft about the 
beginiiing of the l^gati-Ira troubles and not so lately as the Wairarapa m^tki 
of Te Whakaumn. 
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TVith Te Ataa, these restless warriors might have lived in safety 
and at peace with their fellow-men, bat apparently this was the very 
last thing desired by them, for when Paka-nui avenged the death of 
Poron-mata, and defeated the Ngati-Bua-nnka, at the battles of Tai- 
timn-roa, and Te Ika-korapa-ma, Ngati-Ira rose np to avenge their 
friends, bat were themselves defeated at Pohoroera. When however 
Paka-nai left the district to prosecate his soathem wars, Ngati-Ira 
killed Tn-te-ara-hina, and six of the children of their own chieftainess 
Enratao. This evil deed woald have been avenged at once by the 
Aitanga-a-Mate tribe, had it not been that Te Afaa was a matn of a 
singalarly generoas and peacefal character, which the Maoris now 
profess to admire, bat which was so little to the taste of his people in 
those days, that his own brothers encouraged a slave to marder him 
shortly afterwards. Te Ataa did however order all of the offenders to 
leave his territory, and those who had not already fled to Hoiaroa, 
marched to Te Arahe-whakato, where they lived ander the impres- 
sion that the Ngati-Poroa were afraid of them. Here they tattooed 
their bodies in a pecaliarly horrific manner, and it is said tattooed 
their tongnes in order to strike terror into the Ngati-Poroti. Finding 
themselves still onmolested, they occnpied Whakaiha-pnkti, wh«re 
they boilt a pa and occamed themselves in composing insulting songs 
against their enemies. The long-soffenng Ngati-Poroa had however 
made ap their minds to fight, so Bongo-paki-hiwi, Te Ao-wera, and 
other descendants of Paka-nui, joined Suku and Eorohau, in order to 
attack Whakaihu-puku. 

Possibly the tattooing may have had a bad effect on the spirits of 
Ngati-Porou, for when Ngati-Ira sallied out to meet their enemies in 
the open, Ngati-Porou fi^ in confusion to Te Puna-o-ruahiha, where 
they were rallied by Bongo-pakihiwi and Te Ao-wera ; the former slew 
an important chief named Titi-kura, and ttie latter we are gravely in- 
formed, killed no less than seven of the enemy with one stroke of his 
iaiaha. The survivors of this turbulent but unfortunate tribe fled to 
the forest, and would for ever have passed out of Maori history, had 
it not been that about this period, Tautini was killed by his own tribe, 
to avenge the death of a son of Tu-maro-kura, whom Tautini had slain 
for no other reason than to gratify his cannibal tastes. Tautini had 
been killed by Tu-te-manga-rewa, and it now became the duty of Tu-te- 
rangi-ka-tipu, to avenge his father ; this he did with remarkable promp- 
titude. A war parky was collected at the Eawakawa, and with its aid the 
Toeroa Pa at Tokomaru Bay was taken and Tu-te-manga-rewa slain. 
He then marched on Anaura, where the Aitanga-a-Hauiti were fighting 
among themselves. On the march he bethought himself of the Ngati- 
Ira as possible allies, by whose aid he might hold his own. With this 
view, he collected the scattered remnants of that tribe, under their 
chiefe Tamatea-kuhukuhu and Te Ao-moe. 

Bevenge was now in the hands of Ngati-Ira, they joyfully entered 
into the plans of Tu-te-rangi-ka-tipu, and took a leading paxt in the 
downfall of one section of Hauiti, at the battle of Bau-peke-nui. In 
reward for these services, Ngati-Lra received the lands between Waipari 
and Te Mawhai, and in this wayr once more became a tribe, though a 
broken one. 

(To hi eontinuid.) 
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TRACES OF ANCIENT HUMAN OCCUPATION IN 

THE PEL0BU8 DIBTBIOT. MIDDLE ISLAND. 

NEW ZEALAND. 



Bt Joshua BuTLiin>« 



EOBTT years ago the Peloros District, iDolading the shores of the 
Sound and the adjacent inland vallejs, might have been briefly 
aescribed as a tract of monntainons forest-clad country, within whidi a 
number of small artificial clearings had at some time been made. A few 
of these clearings were under cultivation, the remainder being over- 
grown with fern, scrub, and small trees. Along the shores of the 
Sound these abandoned cultivations, always near the water, were 
particularly conspicuous, the brown fern and bright-foliaged shrubs 
covering them, contrasting well with the darker green of the tall forest 
trees which everywhere on the land-side surrounded them like a wall. 
Excepting these silent witnesses there was little to indicate that the 
lonely reaches of water had ever been disturbed by man ; the dense 
forest that filled the numerous valleys and clothed the hills from base 
to summit when examined internally or externally, having all the ap- 
pearance of a primeval growth. But time has proved that the Souud 
was not always as solitary as when Europeans began to settle on its 
shores ; the depopulation to which the overgrown clearings testified 
was only a repetition of what had taken place at some remote period 
on a much larger scale. When Captain Cook entered Queen Charlotte 
Sound in 1770, and again in 1778, he remarked the Natives were sub- 
sisting exclusively on fern-root a^d fish, having no land in cultivation, 
though in the North Island he had observed considerable areas under 
crop. As the deserted gardens are not confined to the Pelorus Sound, 
some still being visible in Endeavour Inlet close to Gook*s old ancho^ 
age, we must conclude the land was cleared since his time. This con- 
clusion has been curiously confirmed by a discovery on the shore of 
Tawhitinui Beach, Pelorus Sound. In a hollow Hinau tree {Elaocarput 
dentatus) ; on the edge of a scrub-patch called locdly the Maori garden, 
Mr. Mills, the present proprietor of the ground, found a broken bayonet, 
the breech of a gun-barrel, part of a small worthless hatchet, trade 

foods of early European days ; and several other scraps of iron, evi- 
ently a treasure-trove of the time when iron was first introduced. 
The Maori garden, till lately covered with a dense growth of Eohe- 
kphe {Dysostylum spectabile), about six inches in diameter, and various 
shrubs corresponding exactly with the deserted clearings throughout 
the Sound, show that a revival of agriculture must have taken place 
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early in the present, or towards the close of the last centnry. A result 
probably due to the introdnotion of potatoes.^ 

When the Nelson settlement was founded, whole sections of land 
in the Waimea were almost entirely worthless owing to the many large 
irregnlar-shaped pits, or '* Maori holes" from which gravel had been 
taken by some former inhabitants, and spread over the adjacent groand 
five or six inches deep. As land was thns prepared for the growing of 
kumarat, and the raising, sifting, and spreading of such a mass of 
gravel, with rude tools, and by human labour alone, implied genera- 
tions of workers,' agriculture must have been carried on in that por- 
tion of the country long before Oook re-discovered the Archipelago. 

About 1856 the destruction of the forest on the shores of the 
Pelorus Sound to create artificial pasturage was commenced, and has 
gone on uninterruptedly with constantly increasing activity, a larger 
area having been cleared during the past ten, than in the preceding 
twenty years. In addition to the destruction for farming purposes, 
several large sawmills have worked in the district. Thus, excepting the 
Birch (Foffua t.p,t,), nearly all the marketable timber has been removed 
and some thousands of acres are now in grass. 

This uncovering of the land has brought to light traces of human 
occupation wholly unexpected. Scattered over the steep hill-sides and 
on the small flats, pits, terraces, shell heaps, cooking places, sepulchral 
mounds, stone implements, and other relics have been discovered in 
numbers that testify as plainly to a large population as do the ruined 
cities in other lands. Of these remains, the pits, owing to their un- 
mistakably artificial origin and their wide distribution were the first to 
attract attention, the names kumara pit and rifle pit being given them; 
some concluding they had been used for concealing food, others that 
they were defensive works ; the large forest-trees growing in as well 
as around many of them being overlooked. 

Although many pits are found without terraces, and where none 
are required, and there are a few terraces in which no pit has been 
sunk, they are so commonly associated and so plainly portions of the 
same work they can be best described together. The pits, always rect- 
angular in form and with perpendicular sides, are of two sorts single 
and double. The single pit being merely an excavation varying 
greatly in size, the largest measuring eighteen feet by ten, the smallest 
and least numerous only five feet square ; the general depth is about 
four feet though some are much deeper. 

The double pit consisting of two single pits placed end to end in a 
straight line, and separated by a wall or solid block of ground two to 
four feet wide. These pits, sometimes solitary, sometimes grouped 
in regular order, always occupy elevated situadons on sloping hUl-sides 
or on high flat topped points of land. Unlike the almost inacessible 
pas on Motuara Island and elsewhere, described by Cook ; all could be 
easily approached, while many were commanded by higher ground. 

On the sloping hill-sides before a pit was sunk the ground was 
carefully levelled or terraced. The terraces being always much longer 
and about three feet wider than the pit, allowing between it and the 
bank at the rear a foot or so of level ground. The bank or wiJl, 
generally about three feet high, was always levelled at the top so as to 
form a narrow horizontal ledge, behind which the hill rose naturally. 
In a series of pits and terraces on the spur of a hill, close to Mr. 
Peter McMahon*s residence, Eenepuru, these details can be plainly 
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made out. Atr the foot of the i^or whidi separates two small valleyBf 
on nearly level ground the series commence with a doable pit, haying 
1^ dividing wall four feet wide, this is followed by another doable pi^ 
ttie dividing wall only two feet wide.. Above the pits where the ground 
begins to be steep, is terrace No. 1, crescent-shaped sixty feet bng and 
nine feet wide, on it there is no pit. Terrace No. 2, similar to No. 1, 
contains one large pit. No. 8, cat straight across the spar as are 
those above it, contains a single pit ; No. 4, a doable pit with sm&Q 
compartments ; No. 5, a sin^e pit ; and No. 6, about two hundred 
feet above sea-level, a single pit. In profile the spur has the appear- 
ance of a gigantic staircase. On the hill-sides East and West of the 
small valleys many pits, single and double are scattered, all similar 
in their construction to those upon the spur. 

At Moetapu, on the Elephant Bock a low knoll standing out in the 
sea, there are four pits, in one of which the remains of wood^work are 
still discernible. From it we learn that the pit had been lined with 
the trunks of fern-trees set up perpendicularly. On the ledge at the 
top of the back wall there is the remains of a Totara slab in a very 
decayed state. To. form the le^e, the large root of a birch tree had 
to be cut through ; the stump of the tree rotted down level with the 
ground is still visible. 

These remains seem to indicate that the pit was in use within a 
comparatively recent period ; but in another pit lower down an on- * 
usoGdly large Matipo {Mysme UrvUlea), an extremely slow-growing 
tree is standing. Beside this near the edge there is a full-grown Birch 
(Ji'agm Solandm) having its roots projecting over the margin, thus 
showing that it had grown since the pit was dug ; indeed it is probable 
that all the trees now covering the knoll have sprung up since the 
place was abandoned. 

When Mr. McMahon settled in his holding, the land now 
cleared was covered with dense bush in which there were but few 
large timber trees. Amongst the pits and terraces Hinau and Towai 
(WeinmanrUa rac&mo$a) trees are standing, many of the Hinaus being 
hollow. 

In Orail Bay a spur still uncleared is occupied by a group of pits, 
the largest being eighteen feet long by ten feet wide and eight feet 
deep, another close by measuring nine feet by eighteen. Some of the 
birch trees standing amongst these remains being ten feet in girth. 

Every part of the Sound furnishes the same unmistakable evidence, 
that the forest has token possession of land once occupied by man. 

The pits and terraces being always in very dry situations where 
only trees that never attain very large dimensions will grow, their 
antiquity is not as apparent as the antiquity of remains found in other 
situations. There can be little doubt that the natives were correct in 
saying that tiiese pits were dwelUng-places, though how they were 
covered, or whether the horizontal ledge on the top of the back weJI 
supported the roof, there is no means of ascertaining.^ In all the 
timber has disappeared except in the one on Elephant Bock, and that 
may have been restored ; the pits above and b^ow it, much delapi- 
tated, show only the bare earth 

It has been suggested to me that the Natives dug holes for vapour 
baths. Possibly some of the pits may have been used for that pur- 

* It seeniB to ns somewhat doubtful if the pits were dwellings. The desorip- 
tkm talliea exactly with the Eumara pits or store-houses found m most of the oU 
Pas of the North l8land.^EDiT0BS. 
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pose. In one set I examined on the flat-topped point in Eenepora, 
four pits are in a line side hj side and close together, three of them 
are large enongh to aJlow several persons to lie down, but in the fourth 
a man conld only sit or squat. 

For whatever purpose the pits and terraces were constructed, we 
can gather from them how the population was distributed, where they 
are, we may at least be sure the people dwelt. Throughout the 
County of Sounds there is scarcely a bay of any size in which one or 
more pits are not found. In some localities they are particularly 
numerous, these are generally the sunny sides of hills. On Rangitoto, 
or D'Urville Island, the Natives inform me the spurs are terraced to 
a great height. Even on small islands destitute of water, like the 
Trias in Cook's Strait and Mabel Island in Picton Harbour tiiese 
remains may still be seen. 

In tiie north end of the Eaituna Valley, near Havelock, there are a 
few pits on the hill-sides, but in the Pelorus Valley I do not know of 
one,^ though '* Traces of Man " as ancient as any discovered on tiie 
shores of the Sound, have been observed in various places. 

Shortiy after settling in the Pelorus valley my attention was 
directed to a black horizontal seam in a perpendicular clay bank, 
formed by the encroachment of the Pelorus river on a small island 
at the head of the tide-way. The seam consisted of diarcoal mixed 
with burnt stones and large mussel-shells, the whole evidentiy the 
remains of a cooking place. From one of the shells I examined the 
lime portion had almost disappeared, but the more durable homy 
cuticle was intact. Above this ancient cooking place there was 
about three feet of solid clay, over which again stood a large Matai 
tree (Podocarpus spicata) more than three feet in diameter. 

Between tiie time when the fire was lighted and the discovery of 
the remains thirty-three years ago, the clay must have accumulated 
and the Matai sprung into existence, but more than that, the narrow 
cbunnel separating the island from the mainland must have been 
still narrower, or probablv it was not the bed of the Pelorus when the 
old inhabitants tarried beside it to cook their food. It could be 
plainly seen when the seam of charcoal attracted attention, that the 
island had been a pokit of land severed from the mainland by the 
river working its way into a stream that dramed a small gully a littie 
to the westward. The wide shallow channel on the south side of the 
island, now only carrying water in flood-time is plainly the old 
Pelorus bed. 

This was the first indication (bat the district bad been inhabited 
longer than was commonly supposed. Subsequentiy the washing 
away of the day btmk continuing, exposed we burnt eartii and 
stones of a Maori hapa (or oven) ten feet below the sur&ce of the 
island, showing that at some period a filling up or raising of the land 
had taken place ; and that men had occupied the spot occasionally or 
regularly during the time. 

The second discovery was made on my own place, Te Patoa. 
Carrying a line of fencing through the bush, the large root of a Matai 
had to be cut through in order to sink a post-hole, near the bottom of 
the hole, two feet deep, burnt stones and earth, the remains of a Maori 
Acapa, were found ; the position of the tree showing it had grown since 
the oven was in use. Everywhere throughout the district tiiese 
cookmg places have been unearthed under similar circumstances. 
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Lately one was pointed out to me in North West Bay, with the stamp of 
a very lai^e Towai tree projecting partly over it ; dose by a very luge 
stone axe was found protruding from. Uie ground. As ttie kap<u con- 
tinued in use until superseded by the hohua^ or iron pot, they are of 
any age, frequently we can only gather from them where the former 
inhabitants have been, not when. In the Upper Pelorus Valley four- 
teen miles inland several haye been observed along with stone imple- 
ments. 

As widely dispersed as the kapae^ and like them, belonging to all 
periods, are the numerous shell heaps or kitchen-middens. Li some 
the shells are quite fresh, even the perishable Pauas (HaUotus iris) not 
having lost their brilliant colours ; in others the shells have crumbled 
into undistinguishable fragments. Though found on the hill-sides and 
inland, the shell-heaps are most numerous near the sea-shore, where 
they have been discovered with large forest trees growing over them, 
such as the Pukatea {Atheroeperma Novae Zealandiae) and the Bimn 
(Daerydium eupresHnum), which in the Sound grows on the low-level 
land, and also on the hills. From a few of the older^heaps carefully 
searched by some young friends, I obtained bones of fishes, rats and 
dogs, but no human remains. This is remarkable, as, from a refdse- 
heap in the comer of a cave between the Clarence and Hapuku rivers, 
I got four human bones, mingled with fish, bird and seal bones. 

In the Polynman Journal for September, 1898, I described tbe 
finding of Moa bones in a shell-heap, and Kapaf and the discovery of 
many bones in various parts of the Sound, none being found in the 
inland vallevs. Since then, I have ascertained tiiat at Okoha Bay a 
number of bones were seen after burning off a patch of bush, but, 
owing to the great heat to which they had been subjected, they 
crumbled on being exposed to the weather. The distribution of the 
Moa bones coincides exactly with the distribution of the pits and 
terraces, or with the distribution of tiie ancient population. This 
cannot be a mere chance coincidence ; if the great bird dwelt within 
the forest, it would have found its way into the Pelorus Valley. 
Though the quantity of marketable timber is much greater inland, the 
bush along the coast is far denser, the Kie-Eie (Freydnetia BanksU), 
a littoral species, converting it in many places into an almost impene- 
trable jungle. 

That the Moas were in some way connected with the people, who 
along with them have left traces on the shore of the Sound, there can 
be little doubt; but whether they merely strayed from the open 
country while the land was clear, or whetiier they were brought in, 
there is no means of ascertaining. If brought in dead for food, their 
bones would be confined to the middens, not scattered abroad as we 
now find them. 

The most positive evidence yet obtained that the Pelorus Valley 
was inhabited prior to the growUi of the present generation of forest 
trees was furnished by a stone implement discovered by my neighbours, 
tbe Messrs. Dalton, while clearing a piece of land for the plough. On 
digging out the stump of a Matai tree, about three feet in cUameier, 
they found embedded in the under portion of the wood a chisel-shaped 
tool now in my possession. This implement of grey chert, nine indies 
long, two and a half inches wide, and one and a half inches thick, is 
well polished and had been used, the edge being notched, but not 
broken beyond re-sharpening. Just as stones are frequently embedded 
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in the roots of trees through the wood growing round them, this 
interesting relio of some loug-forgotten individual was entombed. 
Some time previous to this discovery a very rude implement, merely a 
long round water-worn stone having a four-sided point at one end, 
was dug out on my own place from beneath a Matai stump over four 
feet through/ These discoveries made upon adjoining blocks of land, 
both belonging to a remote period in the history of the district, are 
important. They warn us against concluding that the very rough 
unpolished tools found everywhere are the remains of a ruder people 
than the later inhabitants — they may have been merely made for work 
that did oot require a more finished implement. I have collected 
several, weighing from two and a half to four pounds, that have been in 
use ; they are probably mattocks required to work the heavy land of 
the distnct. The smaller tools of the same character so plentiful 
along the beaches of the Sounds may have been hastily chipped out 
for an emergency, and thrown away after they had served their 
purpose. This view coincides with a remark made by Lumholtz : 
'* The knives used by the Natives of Australia are either pieces of 
hard stone accidentaUy found ready for use, or are secured 
by breaking pieces off the rock, but not much additional labour 
is bestowed on them, though they are sometimes shaped or fastened 
with glue to a wooden handle. On the other hand, uiey understand 
how to polish their tomahawks, and when tribes have been found who 
have only roughly worked ones, the reason is not ignorance in polish- 
ing, but that ttie hardness of the material made the tomahawks quite 
sharp enough without it." 

In all parts of the district and the neighbouring Sounds, stone 
implements have been dug from beneath large forest trees. As they 
have not been collected for comparison with more modem implements, 
we do not know whether new patterns have been introduced since the 
land was first peopled. Amongst the vast numbers of stone articles 
scattered over the land or buried in the soil, certain sorts are extremely 
scarce ; thus out of a greatmany examined, I have found three made of 
a white close-grained quartz. One of these is a large adze highly fin- 
ished and pec^diarlv shaped, of the others chiselsi one is well polished, 
the second incomplete. More than a dozen kinds of stone were used 
in the manufacture of omameuts, weapons, and tools. Of these, 
greenstone, obsidian, pumice, and diocite were imported, the remain- 
der being probably found in the district, though I have not observed 
931inntu. 

I do not know of any greenstone article being found actually 
beneath a large forest tree, but two small implements have been 
ploughed out here, one from eight inches, the other over a foot below 
the surface of the ground, where heavy bush was standing thirty 
years ago. 

Near the coast a greater number of these articles are discovered 
than inland, most beiog found where large trees were till lately 
standing. These greenstone articles whetlier ornaments or imple- 
ments, have invariably been sawn out not chipped. A large lump of 
the stone found in a small valley called Eaikumara in the estuary of 
the Pelorus, had a slab partly sawn off, evidentlv with some very 
clumsy apparatus, the irregular cut being in places naif an inch wide. 

Amoi^^ the relics that have come into my possession is a rough 
unfinished nme^ made of Mica Sohisti the rock of which the countey 
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between Qneen Obarlotto Sound and the Pdonis Sound is oomposed. 
This formidable looking weapcm, resembling an ordinary wurt in 
shape, is fifteen inches long, five and a half wide, and one inch 
through in its thickest part. The blade, sharp on one side and thick 
OjU the other, is rounded at the ^id. Admiralty Bay, where this relic 
was picked up, is off the schistose formation ; the weapon, or the 
material of which it is composed, must, therefore, have been taken 
from some other part of the district. 

We learn firom Mr Shand that mera of schist were used by the 
Honoris of the Chatham Islands, who, according to their own tradi- 
tions, migrated from Aropaoa, the name by which the district now 
called the County of Sounds was formerly known thropghout New 
Zealand. 

Besides the vura described, other wei^ons of the common country 
stone have been discovered on the shores of the Sound. A portion of 
one in my collection is of coarse sandstone, and resembles a Dyak 
mandAU in sha{)e. To what period in the history of the district tiiese 
implements belong — ^whether they were lost before any of the forest 
trees round about (our only time*keepers) took possessicm of the ground 
— cannot now be ascertained. A few relics discovered show that the 
inhabitants of the Pelorus were as forward in the art of carving as 
any New Zealand tribe. 

About twenty years ago a statuette four inches high, of a red 
material resembling hard pottery, was dug up in a burying-groond at 
the head of Mabajapaoa Bay. Unfortunately this valuable relic was 
again lost or destroyed. According to the description given to me by the 
finder, Mr Henderson, now residing in Eenepurn Sound, it was a well- 
executed bust, the face unmistakeaUy resembUng a Maori. Not far from 
the burying-ground a small head of a soft dark stone was found and is 
still preserved. The face fairly executed is more Simian than human. 

IVom the same locality I have a well-finished greenstone kwru or 
ear ornament intended to reinresent some animal, but the species is 
not easily determined. Another kuru of the same material, plainly 
resembling a fish, wm picked iqp in the Pdoms Valley on the terraee- 
limd for back from the river. Near the same place some large stone 
implements have been discovered, showing that the ground, until lately 
covered with heavy forest, must at some time have been inhabited. 

For omam^ts as well as for weapons the common stone of the 
district was at some period used. Near the Maori garden before 
mentioned, Mr. Mills found a kuru, in shape and size like a pencil 
about two inches long made of brown slate. This unique relic may 
belong to the time when the better descriptions of stone these islands 
frimish had not been discovered. 

In February, 1898, I was informed by my friend Mr. Jos^ 
UcMahon that at Ferndale, Kenepuru, there were a number of 
mounds or heaps of clay, supposed to be graves. As the pits and 
terraces already described showed &at the locaUty had formeriy been 
inhabited by a people differing in their habits from the modem 
Maoris, I was anxious to obtain a few skulls for comparison. Ac- 
cordingly, accompanied by Mr. McMahon and my nephew, I visited 
the pla(»e mentioned. On a steep fern-clad hill-side facing the east we 
discovered the mounds, which were plainly artificial, and commenced 
our examinatioa by digging carelessly into one of smali s£se near the 
b^M of the h}} \' 
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Instead of the bones expeoted, we soon disoovend that the moud 
eontained nothing but a quantity of ashes and oharooal, evidently the 
remains of a large fire, over which the day had been heaped. Per- 
plexed, and I must confess, disi^pointed, we decided to open another 
of larger dimensions standing half a chain higher up the hill. This 
monnd, ovoid in form was about fourteen feet long, seven wide, and 
five feet deep in the highest part. Immediately above it on the hill- 
side was a large irregular-shaped hole choked with black vegetable 
mould that had accumulated since it was dug. In this hole which we 
cleared out nothing was discovered. Between the margin of the hole 
and tiie edge of the mound there was a narrow level path about two 
feet wide. 

A careful examination showed that the mound, consisting of clay 
mixed with small fragments of the mica schist of which the hill is 
composed, rested on a layer of ashes and charcoal six or eight inches 
deep. In the first place, we could see that a nte had been dug out in 
which a very lurge fire, judging by the remains, was made. When it 
had burned down or gone out, clay taken firom the hole at the rear was 
heaped over the ashes without bemg intermingled with them. 

Besides the smaller mound first opened, there are dose by two 
others in every way similar, and a small piece of ground artificially 
levelled^ where another mound might have been raised. Higher up 
the hill on the same spur there is a second group of mounds, and 
still higher a third group, while beyond a small gully there are about 
twenty, and on the western dope of the hill four ; one very large 
mound crowning a naturi^y levd i^t on the summit. 

In the ashes we could detect notiiiing, but I noticed that portions of 
it were caked together as if it contained sonoe adhesive substance. As 
the mounds were certainly not cooking-plaoes, and such an amount of 
labour would not have been expended merely to cover up the remains 
of an ordinary fire, I conduded that the mounds were monuments 
raised over the ashes of persons who hftd been cremated on the spot. 

A small quantity of tiie ashes taken from the larger mound opened, 
sent to Wellington for analysis, contained fatty matter, supposed to be 
porpoise blubber, and splinters of bone supposed to be fishes. Though 
this at first seemed irreconcilable with the theory of cremation, the in- 
formation collected by Mr. B. E. M. Can^^bell,^ and published in this 
Journal^ proves it was, next to the discovery of human remains in the 
mounds, tiie most conclusive evidence that they are sepulchral monu- 
ments. 

After giving bis authorities, in his very interesting im^1«» Mr. 
Campbell describes the process of cremation adopted bv the Nsati-apa 
thbe, North Idand, as follows : — *' When a member of the tribe diedi 
a place was sdected in some seduded spot, and, a large quantity of 
fuel having been prepared during the day, a fire was lighted as soon 
as night fell, so that the smoke should not be seen, and when well 
under way the corpse was placed on it. All kinds of fat, including 
that of the porpoise when procurable, was added to increase the heat. 
The greatest care was taken to secure a perfsct incineration of the 
body, and that every bit of the wood, even, should be completely con- 
smned.'* 

Shortly after the discovery at Ferndale, I questioned several 
Natives belonging to the Pelorus, Bangitoto, Waikawa, and the North 
Inland ; from aU I recdved the same information, namdy, that 
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oiemation had formerly been frequently practised by the Maoris, to 
prevent the bones of their people being carried away and converted 
into fish-hooks by tiieir enemies. I was farther told that on Bangi- 
toto Island a place is still pointed out where Bauparaha cremated 
one of his wives, who died on the island during his wars of extermi- 
nation, but no mound marks the spot. Subsequently Mr. Joseph 
Hypolite, of Bangitoto Island, whose great-grandfather on the mother's 
side had been cremated, ascertained for me that when the custom was 
in vogucr, after the body had been laid on the funeral pile the nearest 
relative applied the fire, or if there was no relative the ceremony was 
performed by the head or chief person of the tribe present. After the 
fire was lighted if the smoke b^an to scatter it was regarded as an 
ill-omen, or that death would soon claim another victim. If, on the 
contrary, the smoke ascended it was a good omen, the friends standing 
round calling out, '*Mahaki-paoat Mahaki-paoal" piled on more fdel. 
When the mounds were ndsed, desecration of their graves, as remarked 
by Mr. Campbell, could not have been dreaded by the inhabitants of 
the Pelorus. It seems, therefore, inconsistent to suppose that the 
fat, fish, etc., was merely thrown in to increase the heat of the fire in 
order that the bones of the corpse as well as the flesh might be con- 
sumed. Their presence in the ashes proves that they could not ha?e 
been added until the fire was nearly, or quite extinguished. Probably 
they were votive offerings, and the complete reduction of the body to 
ashes may have had a religious meaning. 

'* Hidb on ih« top the manlj oone thej Uj, 
And well-fed ^eep, and sable oxen day : 
Aohilles eoyered with their fat the dead, 
And the piled Tiotims round the body spread ; 
Then jars of honey, and of fragrant oil, 
Sospends around, low bending o*er the pile. 
Four sprightly coorsers, with a deadly groan. 
Poor forth their lives, and on the pyre are thrown. 
Of nine large does, domestic at his board, 
Fall two, sdeoted to attend their lord. 
• • • • 

As a poor father, helpless and ondone, 
Monms o'er the ashes of an only son. 
Takes a sad pleasure the last bones to bum, 
And poor in, tears, ere yet they close the nm.** 

—The lUad, Book zziiL 

Since their first discovery, sepulchral mounds have been observed 
in various parts of the Sound. On a hill-side near the head of Eene- 
puru Sound there are a few solitary graves of this description, and at 
Ely Bay, a cemetery. A mound which I examined at Broughton's 
Bay, six miles from Femdale, contained ashes and charcoal similar to 
those described. All the mounds at present discovered are in open 
fern land which must have been cleared at some remote period. 
Within the forest the recognition of these mounds would be very 
difficult owing to the inequalities of the ground produced by falling 
trees and other causes. Their age, therefore cannot be determined in 
the same manner as the pits, terraces, and other remains on which 
large forest trees have been found standing. Still there are good 
reasons for referring to the same period. 

It has been remarked that ** ttie abodes of the dead represent the 
abodes of the living.*' The long bairows in which the primitive in- 
habitants of the Briitsh Islands are found interred, resembled the 
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oaves wherein thej dwelt ; and the round barrows of their Keltic suc- 
eessors were like the holes or huts they inhabited. The Australian 
natives who erect no permanent dwellings, raise no sort of monument 
over their dead. 

Why a people who practised cremation selected steep hill-sides for 
burial places, thus entailing on themselves the labour of excavating 
sites and carrying fdel, can only be explained by their mode of life. 
They may have been actuated by the same unaccountable desire that 
makes the proprietor of a castle or mansion erect a costly tomb ; a desire 
that they should after death occupy a position similar in some respects to 
the position they occupied during life. The pits and terraces scattered 
over the hill-sides and on elevated points of land not chosen for con- 
cealment or defence, and the sepucfaral mounds so similarly situated, 
there can be little doubt are monuments of the same people. When I 
questioned the Maoris, though all were well aware that cremation had 
formerly been practised in the country, none knew anything of the 
mounds ; to them they were a complete mystery, an almost certain 
proof of their antiquity. 

Besides cremation, the former inhabitants of the Pelorus district 
disposed of their dead in various ways. Becentiy a tomb built of 
stones and containing a much decayed human skeleton, was found at 
Taradale, Eenepuru Sound, by the same young friends who searched 
the kitchen-middens for me. The body had been interred in a squat- 
ting position or reclining with the lower limbs folded against the 
breast. At Beatrix Bay I was shown the remains of a hollow tree 
that contained many human bones, and bones have been dug up in 
various places. 

Along the shores of Bangitoto Island the Natives inform me, many 
human bones are buried in ttie sand ; these they consider the remains 
of a former race, as the Maoris never inter so carelessly."*" 

From the remains brought to light by the destruction of the forest 
along the shores of the Pelorus Sound, we learn tiiat the district was 
formerly inhabited by a people differing widely in their habits from the 
Maoris of Cook's or the early missionary times, and that these ancient 
people occupied the land at a period sufficiently remote to allow our 
slow-growing forest trees to come up and attain their full dimensions 
where their habitations once stood or where their fires were lighted. 

On comparing the bush throughout the Sounds generally, with 
that of the inland valleys, though on the coast it is much denser and 
more entangled with climbing plants, the quantity of pine timber is 
much greater inland. Where the forest has been destroyed and the 
land allowed to remain idle, certain shrubs found along the margin of 
the undisturbed forest, such as the Poro-poro {Solanum aviculare) and 
the Ngaio (Myoporum laetum)^ etc., quickly take possession of the 
ground. These in time are displaced by larger shrubs and what may 
be called our timber trees, of which the slow-growing pines are the 
last to re-appear. In many places on the coast Tawa trees nearly 
monopolised all the level land, though the few large pines scattered 
amongst them showed that the soil is well adapted for their growth. 

This coupled with what we gather from the Maori holes and 
gravel-covered land of the Waimea, and the number of stone imple- 
ments found scattered over the flats, seems to justify the conclusion 
that while the ancient inhabitants dwelt upon the hills they kept the 

* This is an error. The Maoris very freqnently indeed make use of the sand 
bills as burying places.— Editobs. 
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aj^ent yalleys in etdtivatioii. If thk eonolnsion is correct, it ex- 
plains why the popolation was so stnctlj littoral, the Taro, the 
Eumara, and the Calabash, the only esculents then in caltiyation, wiU 
not thrive in the colder inland climate. 

That the Pelorus Vall^ was occasionally frequented at an early 
period is sufficiently proved by the stone implements and cooking 
places discovered ; but there is another and more important evidence 
of Micient oocupi^on, as it enables us to test the value of Native tra- 
ditions to which, in the sequel, I shfdl refer. 

The point of land formed by the junction of the Wakamarina and 
Pelorus rivers, called by the Natives Taituku, was occupied thirty years 
ago by the principal pa of the district. As the word Taituku signifies 
'* the hec^ of the tideway," and the tide at present only flows up the 
river to Paranui, a mile and a half below the Wakamarina junction, it 
is apparently a misnomer. In explanation the Maoris state that 
according to tiieir traditions, when the place was first occupied the tide 
did flow there, and that the name has ever since been preserved. In 
1860, since which time the rivers have undergone considerable altera- 
tions owing to the gold-mining, ttiere were in the Pelorus below the 
Wakamarina two falls, or rapids, one at the head of the estuary, the 
other about twenty-five chains higher up. Above each of these falls 
the river was in places very deep. Although when not flooded the 
surface of the river immediately in front of Taituku was seven or eight 
feet above the highest tide-level, the bottom of its bed was several feet 
lower. The two fedls — ^Paranui and Bopaka — were merely dams, the 
removal of which would have allowed the tide to run up to the Waka- 
marina mouth, converting it into a veritable Taituku. How these 
dams originated may still be seen at the Para para, a mile below 
Paranui ; here a mass of snags imbedded in the river-bottom has 
collected gravel brought down in flood-time, and thus raised a barrier, 
over which when the tide is out the river flows with great velocity. 
In time, if nothing occurs to counteract what is now talong place, the 
accumulated gravd will raise the burner above tide-level, and make 
tiie Pftra para the terminus of the estuary. 

On &e Panmui Fidl timber is still protruding from the gravel-bed; 
in the older Bopaka it is only after a flood has scoured a channel any 
can be detected. A little above Bopaka, the river encroaching on ito 
banks, exposed to view beneath ten feet of soil, a bank of stiff clay, 
haidng many stumps of trees standing on it just as they had grown. 
As the stumps were oonstantiy submerged, the growth of trees in such 
a situation could only be accounted for by the Bopaka Fall, or dam, 
not being formed when they were living. Near to the mouth of the 
river trees of the same species, Whauwhi {Plagianthtu betuUnus), are now 
growing on land only a few inches above hi^-water mark ; raise the sur- 
fiEMC of theriver permanently by means of a dam, a little higher than tide- 
level, and theee trees, though well adapted to flooded land, must perish. 

This is what happened where the clay bank and the stump it sap- 
ported were exposed. The evidence is unmistakable that at a very 
recent period geologically speaking, but remote iu the history of inn- 
lettered people, the tide did flow up the Pelorus Valley to the Waka- 
marina where a rocky reef crosses the Pelorus Biver forming a rapid 
of a different nature to those described. As it is extremely improbable 
that the Maori reasoned out the former condition of the district, we 
must accept Uie statement that Taituku has been continuously occupied 
ever since it was what the name implies. 
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It will, I think, be admitted thst the tradttsons of a people who 00 
£uihially preserved a name and its origin, is evidenee worth taking. 
I shall therefore doee tiiifl mrtiele by giving briefly the enbstanee of 
what I have been able to collect from my Maori neighbours regarding 
the ancient inhabitants whose remains have been described. Premising 
th*t pay information has not been obtained from one individual, or 1^ 
one tizn^, but HlUe by little, only one item restmg on a sing^le state^ 
ment. The district now called the Gountv of Sonnds, mclttding 
Bajigitoto and Arapaoa Islands was originally inhabited by a smaU 
dark-complexioned Maori-speaking people, who were very numerooSy 
peaceable,^^ and indnstrions. Being agrieultnrists they kept large areas 
of land in cultivation, but as seamen they displayed Uttle abiUty, con- 
structing only small canoes. These canoes when not in use were 
dragged by means of ropes up the hills, where the population generally 
redded ; Uie numerous pits scattered along the shores of the Sounds 
and on the islands, being the remains of their habitations. The 
aborigines were acquainted with the Moa, which according to the 
accounts they have handed down was sixteen feet in height. "^ Whether 
they only knew the great bird in the open country and hunted it for 
food, or whether they had them like the tame cassowaries kept by the 
New Guinea Natives, there is no tradition. 

Upon this peaceful population the ancestors of the modem Maoris 
descended from the north in their large canoes ; having only to en- 
counter an unwarlike people, they destroyed all before them. A few 
of the inhabitants were enslaved, their descendants being still pointed 
out amongst the Pelorus Natives. One family in particular, the 
Pokiki, is said to be a remnant of the old race. The only individuals 
bearing the name with whom I am acquainted, certainly correspond with 
the traditional descriptions of the Natives, being shorter of stature and 
darker-complexioned than the Maoris, generally differing from them 
also in features. From the ancient inhabitants the Maoris obtained a 
knowledge of the greenstone, and how to work it, besides other useful 
arts in which they were farther advanced than their conquerors. 

The preservation of the name Taituku, and the legend attached to 
it, necessarily implies that this locality or district has been coi^* 
tinuously inhabited since the name was bestowed ; had the place been 
deserted for any length of time after the valley assumed its present 
character, the name must have inevitably been lost. 

On the other hand, the re-growth of the forest along the shores of 
the Sound points to depopulation. Between the revival of agriculture 
when the over-grown Maori gardens were cleared and the days of the 
Pit-dwellers, there was an interval of centuries, during which the Sound 
CO aid only have been inhabited by people subsisting on the natural 
productions of the district. 

What seems most probable is that a small renmant of the ancient 
population escaped destruction by concealment, and that thus their 
names and traditions have been handed down. The strange but per- 
sistently repeated story of the little canoes that were hauled up the 
hills, may relate to the unhappy times when the unfortunate survivors 
lived like hunted animals, surrounded by the ruins and memories of 
their once-peaceful homes. 

Non. — Since writing the foregoing pages, I have been informed by Ifr. H. W. 
Harris, formerly a oateohist at the old Mission Station on the Waipa, that he die- 
covered, while clearing a patch of forest-covered la^d at the head of Endeavour 
Inlet, an ancient Taro garden, the groxmd being eovered with small gravel cimri^ 
up from the sea beach, ab#at for^ feet bclew^-*-J. %, 
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NOTES AND BBFEBBNGG51S. 

^ When and how the Maoris first obtained potatoes tor onltivation is oneettaia. 
The story told to Ifr. Ligar by Taniwbaor Old Hooknose, chief of the Heronry Bay 
natives, namely, that he was twelve years old when Oaptain Cook arrived there in 
1769, and that tiie first potatoes were grown from a handful of tubers given them 
at the time, is evidently inoorreot Cook left England on the 26th of Aogiist, 1768, 
called at Bio de Janeiro, from whence he sailed on the 5th of December ; reached 
Tahiti April 18th, 1769, where be remained ontil Jnly 18th, and dropped anchor in 
Mercury Bay November 5th. 

The last place at which he could have obtained potatoes was Bio, but it is 
extremely improbable that he got any there, as verv few vegetables of the temperate 
Bone were grown in Brazil) even when Spiz and Martins travelled through the 
eountry in 1817. But allowing that he did procure a few in December, 1768, they 
would have been totally unfit for seed in the November following, after being 
carried about in the tropics over six months. The first potatoes grown in New Zea- 
land were from those planted by Captain Fumeaux on Long Island, Queen Charlotte 
Sound, in 1778, and which were dug by Cook in February, 1774, when he revisited 
the Sound on his last voyage. A few years ago leeks were wild in many places on 
the shores of the old Sound, these may have spread from Fumeaux's gardens, as 
Cook mentions finding thtm still growing, but there is no reason to suppose Uiat 
the potatoes were perpetuated. — See Chapnum*t ** CooVe New Zealand" p. 138,147. 
[It has been stated on the authority (we think) of D'Ur?ille, that potatoes were 
introduced into the north of New Zealand by Dr. Surville, who visited Doubtless 
Bay in December, 1769, at the same time that Cook was on the Coast. — Editobs.] 

* In Waimea West alone over two hundred acres of land at least was coyered 
artificially with gravel, everywhere intermingled with black peaty mould, though 
the adjacent land that had not been interfered with was light brown coloured, being 
generally deficient in humus. 

* While inspecting the Bai Vallev in 1886 my attention was directed to the 
prostrate trunk of a laige Totara astride of which a Birch tree was growing. The 
nistory of this curious vegetable monument was easily deciphered. A Birch seed 
lodging on the upper surface of the fallen tree, germinated ; the seedling sending 
a root down on eaoh side through tiie damp decayed bark or sapwood into the 
ground, developed into a tree over three feet in diameter when I saw it. Still 
between the outstretched roots lay the remains of the Totara, a mere shell furrowed 
bv the rains of many years, but harder and sounder than the Totara slab near the 
old pit on the Elephant Bock. 

4 Besides the Maori holes there were, in Lower Waimea West, a nnmber of 
small cup-shaped depressions arranged like a street. These were evidently the 
remains of dwelling places. On the Wairau Plain similar depressions arranged in 
regular order may still be seen. 

* Long before the discovery of Moa bones in the Middens of the Sound, our 
fellow-member, Mr S. Swanwick of Pioton, informed me that while worldng on the 
Otago goldfields in 1862 he assisted at the sinking of a shaft on the bank of the 
Manuherekia river, dose to where it joins the Clutha. During the work of sinking, 
about ten feet below the surface of the ground, a funnel-shaped Maori Kapa, lined 
with much-burnt river boulders, was out through. Within the Kapa were some 
charcoal and ashes, also two large Moa thigh-bones having the ends much charred. 
Bound the Kapa there was a quantity of burnt earth, showing that it had long been 
in use. Before the sinking of the shaft commenced there was nothing to indicate 
tiiat the ground had been disturbed ; the surface of the claim being level with tiie 
plain that stretched away to the Dunstan township. 

In the Pelorns Vslley the preparation of forest land for the plough is not 
commenced until the trees have been felled and burned fifteen or twenty years, 
when all the timber has disappeared except the Matai stumps, which have to be 
dug out. This is why so many stone implements have been found beneath these 
trees. The annular rings show that a Matai is four centuries old when three feet 
in diameter. 

7 See " Among Cannibals," by Carl Lumboltz, Chapter XXVIII., p. 335. 

8 ** Cremation Amongst tiie Maoris,** by B. E. M. Campbell, See PolyneiioM 
Journal, Vol. III., p. 134. 

* Mabakipawa, now so well known through the discovery of gold in the 
locality, should be Mahakipaoa. The meaning of Mahaki-paoa is ** smoke gentk 
rising,** i.e, not blown by the wind, from poMi — smoke, and mo^ikf— calm, piadd, 
gentle. — Editoss. 

u In their peaceful habits they resembled the Morioris of the Chatham Islands, 
amongst whom homicide was unknown. See '* The Moriori People of the Cbathsm 
IsUa^,** by Alexander Sh^iid, Po^iM«i<Hi Joufmil, Ycd, m., p. 78. 
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TE TAKENGA MAI ENEI KUPU A PAKEHA, 

A KAIPUKE. 



Na Hoami Nahi. 



ITEBA No oie Journal, vol. iii., p. 27, i whakamaramatia iho e 
ahan te takenga mai o tenei kupn — a *' Maori — tangata Maori." 
Eo tenei wLakamaramatanga i raro iho nei, he kimi ana i te takenga 
mai enei knpn ngaro nei a " Pakeha " rana ko ** Eaipuke." 

Engari ano enei kupn he knpu hou enei no te Pakeha nei ano. 
Eo Eaipnke, ko puke, pukepnke, mannga, motu, motn-tere, mou-tere. 
Te kitenga o nga tangata Maori i te kaipuke, te waka nei o te Pakeha, 
ka kiia i reira e nga Maori, he puke, pukepnke^ maunga — ara mo te 
teiteitanga ake ki runga i te moana. I kiia ai ano hoki he 
motu, motu-tere, mou-tere ranei, no te mea he motu, motu-tere, 
mou-tere nga wahi whenua i waenga moana. I kiia ai ano hoki te 
Eaipuke he motu-tere, mou-tere, no te terenga haeretanga i te kawha- 
kinga a nga Ba, Whakawhiti, Eomarn, Ba-whara (sail). He kupn 
tawhito ano ia te mou-tere mo nga motu ririki i waho tata i te tua- 
whenua, te motu-tere mo te wahi whenua i haria e te waipuke o nga 
awa wai Maori ki tetahi wahi ke atu tu ai. Eo Eaipuke, mo te kainga 
tonutanga o nga tangata o runga i aua kaipuke ra, i runga tonu i o 
ratou kaipuke. I penei hoki te whakahuatanga i taua kupn nei — 
'* Eatahi te iwi kaipuke tonu ko te iwi moana nei 1" Ea mau te ingoa 
nei " Eai-puke," te waka nei o te Pakeha. I mau katoa hoki enei 
ingoa ki te kaipuke : — " Te Puke, te motu, motu-tere, me te mou- 
tere.'* I tino moua ai tenei kupu te kaipuketanga tonutanga o nga 
Pakeha i runga i o ratou kaipuke — ara, ko te Maori, kaore e kai i 
runga i nga waka e rere ana i te moana, e tau ana ranei i te taha 
moana. Eo te putake, he tapu no nga karakia a nga tohunga, karakia 
ai hoki ana ka rere i te moana, kei tahuri, kia u ra ano ki uta ka 
kai ai. 

Heoti, e kore e taea te whakamarama ake, i pewhea nga tangata o 
nga waka i rere mai nei i Hawaiki, i kai ano ranei ? kahore ranei. 
Otira me penei pea he whakaatu ake maku mo tenei mea, ara, ko nga 
tohunga o nga waka i rere mai nei i Hawaiki, he tohunga nunui, he 
Pukenga, he Wananga. A, he noa a ratou nei karakia ; kua mana a 
ratou nei karakia i nga atua o te ua, o te hau, o te rangi, o te moana — 
kua korero atu, kua korero mai, nga atua kia ratou, Na reira i taea 
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ai e era tohcmga te wbakainoa a latoti karakia kia kai ai ratoa i waho 
i te moana. So etehi o nga tohunga i konei, he tohonga tanira ; he 
tapn a raton karakia, he taohon hoki, he mea whakaako hon ; nareba 
i tapa ai a ratou karakia kia mana ai i nga atoa, ha mea korero-a- 
ngutu hoki ana karakia ra ; ki te he te whakahaere a nga tohunga 
tauira nei, ka ngaro a ratoa karakia, e kore e taea te korero-a-ngntu. 
Na reira i whakatapua ai. E taea ana nga tamariM te naea kia kai i te 
n te whaea 

E whakahnatia ana nga Pokenga, nga Wananga, nga Tanira, e te 
karakia o te tuanga, o te kotinga hoki o te putake me te kaora o te 
rakau i taraia nei hei waka — ^te waka e karangatia nei ko Tainni— ko 
taua karakia ra kei tetehi No o te Joubnai» te perehitia ai. 

£ whakaatQ ana ahan i te putake i whakahua ai nga Maori i te 
kapn nei, Eai-poke — i penei ra te whakahnatanga ; '* Katahi te iwi 
kai-pnke tona ko te iwi Moana nei, i nmga tonu i o ratou poke, etc.** 
Ea mau te ingoa e karangatia nei, Eai-pn^e, mo ratou hoki kaore ra i 
pera, i kai tonu ki runga i o ratou nei waka, koia nei ra te take i tino 
purutia ai e nga Maori te kainga tonutanga o nga Pakeha i runga i o 
ratou puke. 

Eo *' Pakehs," i ahu mai tenei ingoa i te " atua o te Moana," ona 
kigoa, *' Atua, Topua, Pakepakehfi, Man^ihau, Taewa," he atoa no 
te moana tiriuri ; ko tona ahua he tattgata, be ika ano hoki. Waihoki 
ko nga tangata o nga kaipuke nei i kiia e x^ Maori, ** Eo te iwi 
Moana." I buaina hoki ki te iwi Moana nei ki nga Pakeha nga ingoa 
nei, ara, Atua, Tupua, Pak^a,, Taewa. 

Eo Pakeha, no PakepakehS, atua-pokepokewu o te Moana-uriuri. 
Eo Pakepakehfi ano, he atua nui e kapi ana te Moana i a ia. I tana 
nui, maha ranei^ tona nui tonu ranei i kapi ai i a ia te Moana uriuri? 
-^Ara, te moana e kore nei e kitea atu tona mutunga mai, e kitea ata 
ana ano te mutunga mai o te moana e pae mai ana, e pangia ana e 
nga ka^ua o te rangi, e kore ratou e ki, koia ra te mutunga mai o te 
moana, engari kei ko atu ano, e kore nei e taea te mohio atu, e kore 
nei ano hoki e taea te whakatatutu tona hohonutanga, koia i kiia ai, 
ko te moana uriuri. 

Eo te rangi e tu iho nei, ahakoa kaore nga Maori nei e tae ki te 
rangi, e meatia ana e ta ratou whakapapa korero i nga meatanga a 
nehe, e taea ana e ratou te mohio ake te teitei o te rangi. Ara, koia 
ano tera i te rangi e tu iho nei, e turia mai ra e te Ba, e te Marama 
me ngaWhetu. Ahakoa kaore nga Maori e mohio ki nga ma^ro te 
matara o te teitei o te rangi, e kiia ana e ratou, koia ra ano tona teitei 
e tirohia ake nei e te kanohi, kaore i ko atu, e kore hoki te tangata e 
tae ki reira e mohiotia ai e he ana ta ratou e ki nei ; " Eoia ra ano te 
teitei o te rangi 1 " 

Eo te Moana uriuri, e hara i tera e tirohia atu ra te mutunga mai, 
engari kei tua atu, kei tua atu, kei tua atu. Ei te haere he tan^ita, ka 
taea, e kore ia e tae rawa pera ano te hohonu mehemea ka iribaka- 
tfitututia. Otira no te mea kaore i taea e nga Maori te whakatfitutu, 
na reira i kiia ai e ratou te moana nui, " Eo te Moana-uriuri. 
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THE OKIGIN OF THE WORDS *'PAEBHA" 
AND "KAIPUKE." 



Bt Hoani Nabb. Tbanslated bt 8. Pbbot Bxith. 



IN the Journal, vqL iii.f p. 27, 1 explained the on&^ ot the words 
"Maori" and •* Tangata-Maori," that which follows .. below 
endeavours to seek out the origin of the words ** Pakeha " (a white- 
man) and ** Eaipuke " (a ship) which seems to be lost. 

These words are both modern, since the days of thC' white people. 
£aipuke is from puke, a hill, pukepuke, a hiUock, matinga, a moontain, 
motUt an island, motu-terA and mou-tereif dritted-islands. When the 
Maoris first saw a ship— the canoe of the Pakehaa — they thought it 
was a hill» hillock, or mountain^ in consequence of its loftiness above 
the sea, and an island, because a drifting-island is a portion of the 
land within the sea. It was said to be an island or drifting-island 
because it was carried along by the sails. The word drifting-island 
{mou-tere) is an old word apphed to the little islands near the main- 
land, and the other name for driftiog-island (motu-tere) describes the 
portions of land carried away by the floods of the rivers to a different 
place. Kai-puke (to eat on board ship) was applied because the people 
on board actually did eat on the Eaipuke (ship). The following would 
be said: *' This people of the sea, kai-puke, eat on board," and hence 
the name Eaipuke adhered to the canoe of the Pakeha. All these 
words were used for a ship : ** The hill, the island, and tl^e drifting- 
island." The reason the word Eaipuke has been retained is because 
of the Pakehas eating on board (Eai-puke) in distinction to the 
Maoris who never ate on their canoes when at sea or at anchor, on 
account of the Earakias or invocations of the. priests, which bad been 
said at starting, for fear they should be rendered ineffectual. It was 
not until they landed that they ate.* 

It cannot easily be explained what the people did on their voyage 
here from Hawaiki, whether they ate or whether they did not, but this 
is what I should be inclined to say, viz. : that the priests who came in 
the canoes from Hawaiki were priests of a high order, such as the 
Pukengas, and Wanangas, and their Earakias were harmless to man 
and had been authorised by the gods of the rain, wind, the sky, and 
sea — they had free communion with these gods. Hence those priests 
were able to secularise (whakanoa) their Earakias so that they could 
eat whilst at sea. Some of the priests of this country were disciple- 
priests and inexperienced, and tiieir Earakias were tapu — recently 
taught ; thus their Earakias were tapu in order that the gods might 
approve of them ; their Earakias had been taught them by word 
of mouth (and not by the gods?) If the disciple-priests said the 
Earakias wrongly they were of no avail, for teaching by word of 

* After the KaraHiw the oanoe was tcmUf or saored, and to have eaten food 
woold have deetroyed the ef&oienoy of the Earakias. Many oanow were so tapu^ 
thai food was never eaten hi them.— S.P.8. 
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month cannot be properly accomplished, hence were the Earakias 
made tapu. A child knows the way to its mother's breast (but its 
knowledge is confined to that ?) 

The Pokengas, the Wanangas, and Taoiras (disciples) were all 
invoked in the Earakias for the felling, severing of the stomp and 
head of the tree in building the canoe called Tainoi ; that Earakia 
will be printed in a later nnmber of the Journal, 

The word Pakeha is derived from the ** go^ of the sea," the names 
for which are : Atua, Tupua, Pakehakeha, Marakihan and Taewa;* they 
were the gods of the deep sea, and in appearance like men, and some- 
times even fish. Also, the Maoris called the sailors ** the people of 
the sea," and these Pakehas (Europeans) were called by the names 
above given. 

Pakeha is derived from Pakehakeha t, the apparition gods| of the 
deep sea. Pakehakeha is an enormous god, he covers the sea, either 
by his size, or his numbers, that is, the ocean whose bounds cannot 
be seen, for we can see the sea bounded by the horizon where the 
clouds appear to touch, but it cannot be said that is the end of the 
sea, for it is fiar beyond ; it cannot be measured, nor can its depths be 
sounded, hence it is called the Moana-uriuri, the deep sea. 

As for the sky which stands above, although the Maoris have never 
been there, they have a knowledge of it through their traditions 
relating to the things of old, and have some idea of its elevation above 
us. . I refer to the sky which is occupied by the sun, the moon, and 
the stars. Although the Maori has no knowledge of the number of 
miles it is distant, they are able to appreciate its distance by the eye ; 
there is no *' beyond." No man has been there or can contradict them 
when they say, '* How great is the elevation of the heavens I " 

The deep sea {Moana-uriun) is not that which we see the end of, 
but that beyond, beyond, beyond. If any one goes there, he will find 
out, but not to the same degree as if it had been sounded ; it is because 
the Maori cannot sound it he calls the deep sea the Moana-uriuri, 

* All of these names haTe been applied to Eoropeans, besides others, saoh u 
Piharoa, Urekihao, Maitai, ete. — S.P.S. 

t See Arohdeaoon W. L. Williams* derivation of the name from the same 
soaroe, Vol. ii., p. 68. In that note the Archdeacon states that he is anable to 
ascertain wheo the word was first applied to white people. It is used by 
Dr Marshall so eaiiy as 1834.— S.P.S. 

}I cannot find a good English equivalent for the word pokepokewai; poke 
or pokepoke, is to appear as a spirit, but it means more than that, it is to be, as 
it were, enveloped, enclosed bj, a spirit, with maUdous intent. — S.P.S. 
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THE KUMARA, PEREI, AND TAEWA. 



Bt Eby. T. G. Hammond. 



THE paper by the Yen. Archdeacon Williams leads me to add a 
lit^e more upon the same subject.* 

I learned from the Hokianga Maoris the names of twenty varieties 
of the kumara, but regret the loss of my notes ; the names, however, 
may at any time be obtained from the Mahurehure tribe, at Waima. 
The Hokianga Maoris now only cultivate the Toroamahoe, Koreherehe, 
Eumara-Maori, and Waina, — the latter being a new kind yielding 
abundantly on suitable soil. 

The Maori testimony as to a flowering variety of the kumara is 
no doubt quite correct. When on a visit, about ten years ago, to Kaeo, 
Whangaroa, the Eev. Wi Warena Pewa called my attention to a soli- 
tary flowering kumara growing in his garden at Mangaiti. The leaves 
and stem were a rich dark green, and the flower like the ordinary wild 
convolvolus. During a residence of nine years in Hokianga, I had ample 
opportunities of seeing most of the kumara cultivations in that wide 
district, but I never saw or heard of another flowering specimen. 

* In support of the statement contained in footnote, page 144 of this yolame, 
and that of Mr. Hammond above, we may state that on asking Te Earehana 
Whakataki, of the Ngatitoa tribe, an old man now living at Porinia, he told us 
positively that the Maoris possessed potatoes before the arrival of Europeans, and 
gave the following names of varieties — Taewa being the general name : — 
Parareka, white and pink kinds. Nganga-tawhiti. 

Maori, pink, like the Tataironga Eomara. Bopi. 
Maori-kura. 
Again, Bangipito, an old native of the Ngati-awa tribe, now living near the Hutt, 
Wellington, recently told Mr. Elsdon Best that before the arrival of Europeans they 
possessed the following varieties of potatoes : — 

Makoikoi, skin red, white internally. Taitaironga, black. Taimtu, red. 

Bape. Maori. Matawhawhati. 

Parareka, white. Maori-Eura. Eotipn. 

Horotae. Papaka. Ongaonga. 

In giving this information, these old men intended to imply that the Maoris pos- 
sessed these varieties before the times of Captains Cook and De Burville. but it 
seems to us questionable if they are not varieties produoed from those brought here 
by those two navigators.— Edixobs. 
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The varieties of the kumara formerly known at Patea and the 
West Ooast of the North Island generally are : — 

1. Aonudgi. 7. Bangiora. 

S. Moneneha. 8. Eopoanganga. 
8. Eotipa. 9. Arikaka. 

4. Peha. 10. Anorangi. 

5. Toroamahoe 11. Pokere-kaha. 

6. Eahatoto. IS. Tapatini. 

Tb Pbbbi. 

The pirn is a variety of kumara about which there are two opinions 
expressed by the Patea Maoris. Some say the plant is indigenous, 
others contend ihat it was imported in the Tainni canoe. It is des- 
cribed as like the taro in colour, but the kumara in shape. It throws 
up a strong stalk, and produces five or six tubers from three to eight 
inches in length. This plant, before the introduction of the pigs, was 
quite common, specimens may still be found on the edges of the bush 
or around the swamps of the Waimate PlaiAa. 

Tabwa. 

In support of the editors* foot note* to the Archdeacon's paper as 
to the possession by the Maoris of a potatoe before the arrival of the 
Europeans, I may add that the oldest Maoris on the Patea Coast con- 
tend that they had several varieties. Every man you meet will tell 
you that a certain ancestor, Te Iteke Tatairongo, obtained from the 
hidden world (po) a tuber which he cultivated carefully and distributed 
among the people. Another variety, the Horotae is said to have been 
discovered as a seedling and developed into a valuable variety. As 
this contention as to a ^re-pakeha potatoe is not confined to this coast 
it would be well that the question be thrashed out ere the old men 
pass quite away. The Tatairongo potatoe is still cultivated at Patea 
and Waitotara, and planted about Ohristmas, yielding largely. I 
think it should prove a very useful late variety for European cultiva- 
tion. The following are the names of the various kinds cultivated 
before the introduction of the more recent European varieties : — 

1. Piakaroa. 9. Mangemange. 

2: Tatairongo. 10. Horotae. 

8. Tahore; 11. Pairata. 

4. Atiti. 12. Uwhi. 

5. Ngaoga. 18. Bapinira. 

6. Parareka. 14. Wainira. 

7. Eotipa. 15. Wbakairirongo. 

8. Nepanepa. 

I am remiiided that I once saw a flowering variety of the taro at 
Taumata wi, the lovely home of, J. Webster, Esqr., Hokiaoga. 

* Journal Polynesian Sooiefy, YclL m., p. 144. 
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'' O LE FALE^O'LE-FE'E": OR, RUINS OF AN 
OLD SAMOAN TEMPLE. 



By The Eiv. John B Stair 
(Late Vioar of Christ Choroh, St. Arnaud, Viotoria, formerly of Samoa). 



THE priesthood of Samoa were of different clasBes and of varied 
influence, so that, although having no idols or idol-worship in 
later generations as in other groups, their influence was great and 
widely felt. The Ttihitians were accustomed to scoff at this absence 
of idolatory, and call them the " Godless Samoans"; but, they were 
happily free from the tyranny of human sacrifices, and, to some 
degree, also of the lascivious worship that prevailed aniongst the 
Tahitians, and devastated many other fair and beautiful groups. 
Still, for all that, the religious system of the Samoans was extensive 
and galling in its oppressiveness; ** Lords many, and Gods many,** 
abounding and crushing the people with their exactions and super- 
stitious fears. Aitus, or spirits, of varied dispositions and power, 
were numerous, filling the people with alarm and dread. 

The priesthood, Taula-aitu, or ** Anchors of the spirits'* (from 
Taula, an anchor, and Aitu, a spirit), may be subdivided into 
four classes, viz. : Priests of the war-gods. Keepers of the war- 
gods, Family Priests, and Prophets or Sorcerers. Of these, the 
Taula-aitu, or ** Anchors of the Spirits,'* had great influence, and 
were consulted upon all warlike questions. They invoked the assis- 
tance of the various war-gods, of whom the most celebrated was 
Nqfanua, a female deity reverenced by the whole people ; and who, in 
conjunction with Savea-tio-leo^ may be looked upon as the national 
gods of war of Samoa. Li addition to these, however, each 
separate district had its own special war-god or gods. As for in- 
stance: 



Name of god. 
O le Tamafainga. 
O Tui-o-Pulota. 
O Tnritau. 
O Tai-leo-nu'a. 
O le Fe*e. 
Aitu-i-Pava. 
Tni Fiti. 
Nafanua. 
Sepomalosi, ] 
M080, and \ 
ToiAtaa. I 



Beverenoed bj. 
** Manono *' and " O le faasaleleanga." 
** Fangaloa/* and part of " Upola." 
" Falealili/' 

•( A*ana/' and " le Toamasanga.*' 
<*A'ana,'*and Faleata. 
" Le Faasale laenga." 
" Matauta,*' and "Gaga'eole-moonga.'' 
" Gkhgaifo-o-le-moonga.*' 

" Leone," and " Pangopango." 
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It was one of this olass, TatUa-aUu, the representative of the war- 
god of ManonOf O le Tamafavnga^ that nsorped the regal power of the 
islands, on the death of the last king of his line, So^e-o-fafiiM ; and, 
who reigned until his tyranny became nnbearable, when he was killed 
by the people of A'ana^ in 1829. 

The Tausi-aitu-tau (keeper^ of the war-gods), (or, as they were 
farther called, Vaa-faataU'O'OiUu'tau warships of the war-gods), had 
also very great influence. To their custody were committed the 
objects supposed to be inhabited by the district war-gods. These 
emblems, or symbols were various, and had different names. The 
fleets of Manono were accompanied by two of such, lAmvUmuta and 
and Samalulu ; the former a kind of drum, and the latter a pennant 
or streamer, which floated from the masthead of the sacred canoe. 
In the district of U Tuamasanga the emblems consisted of the pu, 
or conch shell, called, O AUulangi (gods of the heavens). The same 
symbol was used by the warriors of Matautu, on Savaii, whilst at 
t^angaloa^ in ^Itua, the symbol of the god's presence was a large box, 
or chest, placed upon the canoe of the priest of the war-god, and 
accompanied the fleet into battle. Another significant emblem used 
by the warriors of the latter place resembled a broom, or besom, 
which was carried, like the broom of Van Tromp, at the masthead of 
the war-priest*scauoe. The pu^ or conch shell, was always carried by 
the keeper of the war-god on land, when the Tuamasanga^ or McUautu, 
were engaged in battle ; but the other emblems were only taken in 
the canoes. 

The FaUaitu, or spirit-houses, were objects of great reverence. 
Some aitus, mostly the war-gods, if not entirely so, were honored 
with them. These spirit-houses were also called U Malumalu o le 
aitu (the Temple of die god), one of which, of more or less dignity, 
was usually found in every settlement. They were generally built in 
the common circular or elliptical shape, and, although there might be 
nothing in their finish or build to distinguish them from other houses, 
they were always regarded with reverence, and even with dread ; so 
that, for a long time after the arrival of the Europeans, the natives 
were accustomed to resent any intrusion upon their sacred precincts. 
These temples, or spirit-houses, were always in charge of the keepers 
of the war-gods, who, in addition to their other titles, were called 
Vaa Taua (war-ships).* The emblems of the god were always placed 
in these temples, and given into the care of the keepers. 

When the Tavla aitu (priests of the gods) were consulted profes- 
sionally, they were accustomed to visit these temples for the purpose 
of advising with the god, who was supposed to enter into the symbol 
or emblem of the deity and then deliver their answers to the ques- 
tions asked. The spirit-houses were usually placed in the principal 
Marae of the village, and were built of similar materials to those of 
ordinary dwellings. They were usually built upon raised platforms 
of stone {Janua tami), varying in height and dimensions according to 
the respect felt towards the god by the builders. These stone plat- 
forms were made, and the houses built, by the united labour «if those 
interested, whether of a family, or village, or district. 

* Compare the Maori Waka, a receptacle for the god, or as a name applied 
to a priest, as the medimn of oommndioation with the gods. An illastration of 
the use of the word Waka as a reoeptade, will be found in this volume, page 208. 
— Editobs. 
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One interesting exception to the usual style of bnilding these 
spirit-houses oame under my notice shortly before leaving the islands, 
in 1845« 

U Fale o U Fe*e (the Temple of the Fe*e), the war-god of A*ana, 
Upoln, was formerly a place of great renown and importance, but of 
late years its glory has departed. Its history was described to me in 
such a way, that I determined to visit it and see for myself the 
marvels described. Not only were there the remains of the temple of 
the god, but quantities of coral that he had carried up from the reef 
into the mountains lay scattered on every side. I found that com- 
paratively few had actually visited the spot, but the name of the place 
was familiar as also the wonderful stories of the famous fals ma^a^ 
or stone house of the god. . The large blocks of coral, requiring 
several men to lift them, were Scattered about the temple, and which 
the god had carried up from the reef single-handed. 

At last, meeting a man who seemed to have a good knowledge of 
the place, I arranged to visit it. My friend, J. 0. Williams, Esq., 
the British Consul at Apia, volunteered to accompany me, several 
influential natives from my own district, and also of Apia, gladly 
going with us. We started from Apia in good time, fall of eager 
curiosity. Several miles inland we reached a point of interest, as the 
track led directly through the great fortress or 02o, otOU Vaemaunga^ 
deserted at that time, but which, had played an important part in 
many a straggle of the past. We found the Olo of considerable 
extent, and protected by the steep sides of a precipice or deep ditch, and 
an embankment of earth. In time of war, the gap through which 
the road passed was closed by a strong stockade, and defended by a 
large body of troops. 

As we neared the spot of our search the footpath wound down the 
steep sides of a precipitous mouutain into a valley, the bottom of 
which formed the bed of a mountain torrent, which, fortunately for 
our excursion, was dry at the time of our visit. Crossing this vidley, 
a short distance brought us to another river-bed, down which a smiJl 
stream was quietly threading its way among the smoothly worn blocks 
of lava scattered over the torrent bed. We followed its upward course 
for some lifctle time, when our guide suddenly sprang upon the bank, 
and glancing around the spot near which he stood, hastily exclaimed, 
" lend lefaUf o le Fe'e (here is the house of the Fe'e). We followed, 
curious as to what would meet our view. My first impressions were 
those of disappointment, since little could be seen but the thick growth 
of brushwood and forest trees which covered the spot ; but these feel- 
ings soon gave place to others of a more pleasing character. Our 
guide commenced in ^ood earnest to clear away the brushwood and 
undergrowth that covered the place, and as we iJl joined in the work 
the ground was soon cleared, and the remains of the &r-famed FaU-o- 
U'Fe'e^ or house of the Fe^e were laid bare before us. 

We soon discovered that the house had been buiU of the usual 
round or elliptical shape, but that the builders, whoever they were, 
had substituted slabs of basalt for the wooden posts usually placed to 
support the eaves, as is the case almost universally with the Samoans ; 
so much so, that 1 believe this is the only known instance of a de- 
parture from this rule. Whatever had becoi the character of the roof 
formally used, it had long since perished, and the centre slab of ston^ 
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that 'fltiptmrte^ it had fallen, idiilst the place of tiie roof itself was 
STxppUed by two large forest trees which oovered the niins, and whose 
far-reaching and strongly buttressed roots were spread oat over the 
site of the floor of the house. 

'We found twelve or thirteen of the smaller stone posts still stand- 
ing, but the large centre slabs lay broken in the middle of the cirde. 
The outer posts, which were still standing, were about four feet out of 
the ground, whilst the centre slabs appear to have been originally 
about twelve or thirteen feet in length, fifteen or eighteen inches in 
width, and seven or eight inches thick. The ends had been inserted 
in the ground, and I imagine that, when placed upright, another slab 
had been laid horizontally upon them, from which other slabs oc posts 
were raised to support the roof. Several of our party had seen these 
centre slabs standing not long before, and could thus testify to their 
appearance. It was said tiiat lately some young fellows, hunting wild 
pigs, had passed the spot, and amused themselves by pelting the slabs 
and throwing them down. 

Fortunately they left another interesting relic of the olden times 
intact. At about six or eight feet on the left-hand-side of the ruins 
was a small stone platform, or seat, still remaining, and which was 
perfect. Whether it had been used as a seat for the priest, or altar, 
was hard to say ; but from the sloping stone support at the back, I 
fancy it had been used as a seat by the priest. I have also thought 
it may have been used as a coronation seat, or post of honor, at the 
inauguration ceremonies of a chiefs installation. 

The house had been forty-eight feet in length by f(»ty-five in 
breadth. One portion of the floor of the house had been covered 
with a pavement of neatly placed slabs of stone ; but these had begun 
to be displaced. As I looked upon this relic of bygone ages, many 
questions arose ; foremost of which came the thought, from whence 
had these huge slabs of stone been obtained, and how had they been 
wrought by the natives, with their absence of tools, into there present 
shape ? The former question was soon answered, for close at hand 
were masses of the same kind of basaltic rock exposed from the side 
of a precipice, and from which large quantities had evidently been 
quarried. I might have been puzzled to answer the other question 
as to how the slabs had been wrought, had I not known that the 
Samoans adopted a very simple but ingenious plan to spHt and rend 
similar stones. That particular kind of basalt, especially, splits easily, 
and a heavy blow soon rends a detached block ; but when the natives 
require to split the solid bed rock, they clear off the mould that may 
be on the surface, kindle a fire upon it in the direction in which they 
wish the fracture to run, and then, when the stone is sufficiently 
heated, they dash cold water over the heated surface, and their work, 
so far as rending the rock is concerned, is accomplished. I looked 
with interest upon these relics of the past, and longed to know more 
of their history than it was possible to obtain. I made a rough dketch 
of the old seat and remains of the house, the natives looking on the 
while, and apparently wondering what there could be in the scene to 
so deeply interest me. Another question would naturally arise, as to 
how such huge masses of stone could be moved such distances as they 
sometimes were. In the present case the distuice was not greai, but 
the blocks were ioo heavy to be lifted, in many cases. I thmk tiieie 
ean be no 'doubt they were always^ shifiedi or dragged, on roUws or 
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small skids ; removed and relaid as needed — an old world method of 
removing heavy burdens that was fonnd in common nse in this distant 
portion of its boundaries. 

After we had satisfied onr cariosity at the old min, onr guides, 
anxious to make good the whole of their statements, drew my atten- 
tion to the so-called coral, said to be found in the bed of the torrent, 
and which formed one great marvel of the story. It was said to be 
of three different kinds, and all brought from the reef. It was in vain 
we told them it was not coral at all, but a substance formed in the 
neighbouring stream. They laughed at our statement; but ooulj3 
seaxoely believe their eyes when I split one of the blocks of the 90- 
ealled coral in half and showed them various leaves and small twigs 
mibedded in it, asking them at the same time if they had ever 8ef3n 
8Uoh coral as that on the reef. That revelation seemed to confound 
thjBin, but they still stoutly contended for the old story. 

Ftom thence they led us up the bed of the stream to show us what 
fhey called the larger blocks of coral, but which proved to be calcar- 
eous spar of a more compact formation. Failing to convince us here, 
fhey conducted us to the spot where the amu, or branch-coral was to 
be found ; but, on getting there, we were disappointed to find that a 
portion of the rock had fallen down since our principal guide was last 
there, and filled the place where the amu, or branch-coral, had formally 
been found. ' This place had been a large natural basin at the foot of 
a precipice, into which the stream fell firom above, forming a smidl 
cascade, and in which these calcareous formations had evidently been 
deposited. These latter pieces had certainly very much the appear- 
ance of real branch-coral, so that I did not wonder at the general and 
long sustained delusion ; but the flEuth of our native companions 
seemed utterly staggered upon our finding some of the so-cadled coral, 
or, as the^ proved to be, stalactites, actually forming upon the surfoce 
of a portion of the rock, similar to the substance wnich had been 
for so long a time mistaken for coral. It seemed hard to destroy such 
a long-cherished delusion, but so it was to be, and firom that time 
forth the doings of the Aiiu seemed to be sadly at a discount. 

The Uttle &at we could gather about this old ruin was this : — ^The 
god, or Aitu, in the form of a cuttle-fish (0 Is Fe*e) was stated to have 
been brought firom Bavaii, by a woman, to Apia ; but, on reaching 
that place he made his escape firom the basket in which he was 
carried, and following the course of the mountain torrent bed, he had 
reached tiiis spot, tax inland, where he took up his abode, and in 
process of time made the place famous. He certainly had selected a 
rbmaiitic spot, and there was much connected with it to awe the mind 
of the beholder when under the influence of dread. Even as we 
lopked upon the surroundings, there was much to arrest attention. 
The high mountains on either side of the valley ; the mountain tor- 
rent, and firowning precipice, combined with the solemn grandeur and 
litillness of the place, all seemed to mark it as a fitting residence for 
such a mysterious personage ; and, as a consequence, a strong feeling 
of sacredness and mystery hsbd long been attached to the spot. 



A Samoan OmiF*s Mountain Burial Plaob. 

On the summit of one of the neighbouring mountain tops the 
burial place of some chiefs of high rank ot Ole Vae tnmmga district 
28 
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was pointed out to me by my guide, as an object of interest, where 
for many ages the heads of various chiefs had been interred, to sa^ 
them from molestation and insult in time of war. I listened with 
great interest to his description ; but, it was getting late, and we had 
a long journey before us to the coast, so that I was obliged to defer mj 
visit to the spot until another opportunity, a purpose which I waa 
unfortunately unable to carry out. 

At lengtti, aud after a lapse of some fifty years, the ciroumstanee 
is again brought to my recollection in a peculiar manner. During the 
last few months an old friend, and one of the very few old Samoan 
Missionaries now left, the Bev. 8. Ella, of Sydney, but formerly of 
Samoa, brought under my notice a paper that he had read before the 
Ethnological section of tiie Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at their Adelaide meeting, in which he alluded to some 
remarks of the late Mr. Handley Sterndale, respecting some remarikaUe 
stone remains he had discovered, many years since, whilst ramUing 
in the interior of the island of Upolu, Samoa, which are deaoribed 
in tiie first number of the Journal of the Polynesian Society.*^ 

Speaking of Mr. Stemdale's discovery^ Mr. Ella says : — ** Whilst 
rambling in the interior of the island, he came to a lofty spur of a 
mountain, with a volcanic centre. He crossed several deep ravines 
down which flowed mountain torrents. One of these ravines had been 
converted by the hand of man into a fosse. In some parts it was 
excavated ; in others, built up at the sides with large stones ; and, in 
one place he found a parapet wall. He climbed up this gully, and 

Cied through a narrow opening in the wall unto a level space belEare 
, where he made the discoveries he spoke of." 

Amongst other remarkable stone relics he found, " a conical struc- 
ture of huge dimensions, about 20ft. high and 100ft. in diameter, 
built of large basalt blocks, some of which he considered to have been 
above a ton weight, which were laid in even courses. In two places 
near the top he marked what appeared to have been entrances to tha 
interior. He entered a low cave or vault, choked with rock and roots 
of trees. He found appearances of narrow chambers within. Mr. 
Stemdale thought that the pyrsmidal structure at one time formed 
tiie foundation of some building^ of importance. Many other foun* 
dations of 10ft. high were near it. He also observed a number of 
stone cairns, apparently graves, disposed in rows." 

I fsel quite satisfied that tiiese small cairns, of which Mr. Stem- 
dale speaks, were, as he snpposed, graves, in which were buried tha 
heads of various chiefs interred, after the custom so common to the 
Samoans, and that this spot which he visited on that occasion was 
the burial place pointed out to me, or one similar to it. And, further, 
on reading his description of the country he passed over before rMoh- 
ing it, I think he must have traversed the route by which we journeyed. 
Our descriptions, though written so widely apart, seem to tadly. It 
also seems probable that the masses of rock he describes asforming 
tiie great structure he alludes to, were procured from the same preci- 
pice, or quarry, of which I have spoken. 

*Bfr. H. B. Stemdale's deeoription will be foand in Vol. L, p. 62, of tint 
JournaL — Eoztobs. 
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PEOCEEDINGS OP THE BOdETYt 

A meeting of the Oonnoil was held in Wellington 27th October, 1894. 

Papers reoeiTed : — The Contest Between Fire and Water, Hare HongL Poly- 
am Sqioum in Fiji, B. Percy Smith. The Tahitian Circuit of Navigation, Miss 
Tboiia uanry. TahUian gode and their Regiom, Miss Teoira Henry. Extinct 
Birde of the Chatham lilandi, note, Taylor White. Traeet of Ancient Human 
OccmnatUm in the Pekrnu District, N,Z., J. Batland. The Maori Tribes of the 
East Coast, W. B. Ondgeon. 

Books reoeiTed :~246, Na Mata, for Angost and September, 1894. 247, Jour- 
Hal, Boyal Colonial Institnte. 248, Grammar and Vocabulary of the Ipurima 
Langoage. 249, Notulen van de Algemeene en bestuuro-vergarderingen. 260, 
T^idsel^ voor Indische, Taal-land-en Volkenkunde, Vol. XXXVm..l.2. Do. 4. 
Bo. 6. 25d, Transaetions, B.G.SA.., Victorian Branch, VoL XL 254, Sketches of 
Ancient Maori Life and History, J. A. Wilson, from H. Brett, Esq. 255, Journal and 
Text, Buddhist Text Sodefy. 256, Journal, B.G.S., July, 1894. 257, Journal, 
B.O.S., August, 1894. 258, BuUetin, Geo. Society of Oalifomia, May, 1894. 259, 
Bulletin de la Sooi6t6 de Geographic de Paris, September, 1894. 260, Rewe 
wmnsueUe de 1' ecole d' Anthropdo^ de Paris, July, 1894. 261, Mittheilungen der 
Anthropologisohen Gesellschaft in Wien, Neft 1, 1894. 
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NOTES AND QUEBIES. 



The Editors apologise for the absence of Notes and Qoeries in tiiis nnmbev of 
the Journal ; having been away from Wellington on other duties they were pn- 
eluded from preparing any for this nnmber. 

Members are reminded that the Axmual Meeting of the Sooiefy takes plaee <m 
January 88th, 1896, at 8 p.mM at the Lecture Boom of the New Zealand Institnte, 
Museum, Wellington. 



With great regret we have to record the loss of another of our members 
— Bobert Louis Stevenson— who died at Apia, Samoa, on the 18th Deoember, 
1894. Bfr. Stevenson had been a member ol the Sooietj for two years, and 
although not a contributor to the Jbitmol, took a eoosiderable interest in our 
work. His world-wide lame as a writer— one of the most popular of the age 
—renders it unneoessair for us to do more than express our regret at the 
loss of a man who will be mourned for by a very large number of the Bnglish- 
speaking Baoee. 
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